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in the 


field... 


another 
Corn States 
contribution 
to the 

field of 
canine 


medicine 


Whenever a new biologic appears under 
the Corn States label, it carries with it a heri- 
tage of potency. The new modified live virus 
Canine Distemper Vaccine is no exception. 
One injection gives solid immunity. Initial 
tests indicate that it will meet with protes- 
sional approval and client satisfaction. 
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be general hospital and surgical use 
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ing with Hexolinol showing 
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Norden's Hexolinol liquid soap contains Hexachlorophene and Potassium Soap of 
Vegetable Oils. This combination of hexachlorophene and blended vegetable oil 
soaps not only performs the function of cleansing but, used regularly and daily, 
actually maintains a low skin bacteria count. Maximum reduction is reached after 3 
to 5 days, and regular daily use thereafter will maintain this reduction. 
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One injection treatment con- Cannot infect the premises 
fers solid immunity without with hog-cholera 
serum 


Reduces the labor involved in PA 2 Cannot introduce other 
immunizing herds diseases to swine 


Reduces the cost of the re- 5 
quired biol Protects swine of all ages 


| HOG CHOLERA 
VACCINE 


MODIFIED LIVE VIRUS—RABBIT ORIGIN—VACUUM DRIED 
In 5 dose—25 dose and 50 dose packages 
licensed under U. S. Patent 2518978 
PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY 


Division of ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC. 
Within this organization originated the policy of Sales to Graduate Veterinarians ONLY 
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for outstanding formulations 


of Lindane, specify 


ISOTOX 


INSECTICIDES 


Lindane 


Contains 


| ISOTOX Offers: ISOTOX Controls: 

High potency —rapid action Flies Fleece Worms 

Residual control Fleas Sheep Ticks 

Pest control 3 ways— ' Mange Chiggers 

by stomach poison ___ Ticks (or Red Bugs) 

| contact and vaporaction, Lice Barn Itch 

Low toxicity to warm- Gnats Spiders 
blooded animals Ants Mosquitoes 


always—you profit with ORTHO 


Specify ISOTOX insecticides and use ORTHO Lin- 
dane in your formulations. Available as a liquid 
(for spraying and painting) or as a powder. 


For free booklet 
“THE STORY OF LINDANE” 

write the nearest office of: 

CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. 


Portland, Ore. Oklahoma City, Okla, 
Sacramento, Calif. Shreveport, Lo. 
San Jose, Calif. Fennville, Michigan 


Fresno, Calif. Elizabeth, N. J. 
Whittier, Calif. Medina, N.Y. 
Caldwell, idaho Goldsboro, N.C. 
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Authoritative information on the 

scientific care and feeding of dogs. No. 17 
Published by Albers Milling Com- 

pany (a division of Carnation Company) 
under the supervision of Dr. E. M. Gildow, 


B.S., M.S., D.V.M., Director of Research. 


DOG RESEARCH NEWS 


The permanent incisors (front 
teeth) usually come in at about 5 
to 6 months of age. 

Diseases which involve a high 
fever or which alter the metabolic 
rate, such as distemper, may per- 
manently disfigure the teeth with 
rings or pocks. Vaccinations with 
live viruses to produce a mild form 
of such a disease should be deferred 
until the permanent teeth are 
erupted 


tooth problems in the early stages. 

Rickets from calcium and vita- 
min D deficiency, or excessive fluor- 
ine may also result in defective 
teeth. In this connection, it may be 
noted that a diet which provides 
vitamins and minerals in adequate 
quantities is of primary importance 
to the growing dog in order that he 
may develop sound bones and teeth. 

One sure method open to the dog 
owner of providing such elements 
is to feed a reputable commercial 
dog food like Friskies Meal. Frisk- 
ies has been tested on generations 
of dogs of all sizes and types. Since 


it contains every element dogs are 
known to need for complete nour- 
ishment, it provides the dog owner 
with a convenient, inexpensive diet 
for his dog which will go a long way 
toward promoting a strong, sturdy 
body and sound teeth. 


Eye Injuries 

Eye injuries frequently result from 
toenail trauma, particularly if the 
dog has dew claws. Another condi- 
tion, to which heavy faced dogs are 
more susceptible, is entropion, which 
is really a turned under eye lid. 

Excessive lacrimation and some 
pus discharge may be associated 
with specific infectious diseases, 
though they may be caused by 
faulty housing or exposure to in- 
clement weather. 


Prompt attention to any e 

injury, no motter how 

safeguards the dog's v 

In all eye injuries, the eye should 

be flushed out with a saturated solu- 
tion of boric acid. If prompt recov- 
ery does not take place, the local 
veterinarian should be consulted at 
once. 
HAVE A QUESTION? Write Friskies, 
Dept. Y, Los Angeles 36, California. 


“20 YEARS OF KEEPING DOGS FRISKY” 


A FRISKY DOG IS A HEALTHY DOG 
ie KEEP YOUR DOGS FRISKY 


A COMPLETE DOG FOOD 
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Chas, & Co.. tnc., Brooklyn 6, N.Y 


SHIPPING FEVER IN CATTLE 


Ac winter progresses, a Connecticut veterinarian has found that cattle with ship- ~<a 


" ping fever pneumonia respond less and less readily to sulfonamides, probably, h 7 
feels, because of treatment at the point of origin which resul’ 93,7——“"Re_ sr he 


quent building up of organisms. ‘St 
to with excellent results. 

and 1 Gm. on each of the t 

“uneventful recovery" 


CHEMICAL STRUCTUP _ 


of Tare 


Did you get it ?? 


ANTIBIOTICS NEWS AND NOTES is Pfizer's 


most recent service to the veterinary profession. 


Mailed monthly to all veterinarians in the U.S., 
it is an interesting and informative compilation 
of items from the modern literature on 
antibiotic therapy. 


If you are not receiving this new publication 
each month, please send your name to: 
Veterinary Department, Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., 630 Flushing Avenue, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
We will make sure that your name is on 

our mailing list. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. is the world’s largest producer 
of antibiotics. A large variety of veterinary dosage 
forms of Pfizer Terramycin, Penicillin, Streptomycin, 
Dihydrostreptomycin and Combiotic* are available 
from ethical veterinary distributors. 


* TRADEMARK, CHAS. PFIZER & CO.. INC. 


VETERINARY DEPARTMENT, ANTIBIOTIC DIVISION 
CHAS. PFIZER & CO... INC., BROOKLYN 6. N. Y. 
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AVMA Report 


Veterinary Medical Activities 


* President W. L. Boyd spent several days in Kansas City during the latter part 
of October interviewing representatives of several veterinary supply houses in the 
interests of the Research Fund Raising program which is now under way. 


* 


# President Boyd attended the annual meeting of the Association of Land Grant 
Colleges in Washington, November 11-13. He also attended and took part in the 
program of the Southern V.M.A., which was held in Jackson, Miss., November 
17-19. 


* * * 


# President-Elect J. A. McCallam also represented the AVMA at the meeting of 
the Land Grant College Association in Washington and its Division of Veterinary 
Medicine. He also represented the Association at a meeting of the Medical Policy 
Council of the Department of Defense in Washington on November 24, to which 
representatives of the medical, dental, and veterinary professions were invited to 
discuss extension of P.L. 779 (Doctor Draft Law) or similar legislation. 


* * * 


# Assistant Executive Secretary C. D. Van Houweling attended the annual meet- 
ing of the Florida V.M.A. in West Palm Beach, October 26-28. On his return, he 
stopped at Louisville, Ky., for the annual meeting of the U. S. Livestock Sanitary 
Association, Oct. 29-31, 1952. 
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* Editor-in-Chief W. A. Aitken also attended the U.S.L.S.A. meeting in Louis- 
ville and represented the AVMA at a meeting of the National Commitiee on 
Eradication of Hog Cholera which was held prior to the other sessions. 


* * 


* Drs. J. G. Hardenbergh and C. D. Van Houweling met in Toronto early in 
November with the officers and chairmen of the newly appointed Committee on 
Local Arrangements for the 1953 convention. This was an organization meeting 
at which the general plans for next year’s convention were discussed. 


* 


* Following are some of the meetings of AVMA bodies which were held at 
Association headquarters in Chicago in late November and early December: 


¢ y= November 22 — Council on Education 
2) November 30 — Research Council 
. December 2 and 3 — Board of Governors 
a) December 3 and 4 — Executive Board 
MN # <A group of about 25 officers of the Army and Air Force Veterinary Corps in 


attendance at the Meat and Dairy Hygiene School at the Chicago Quartermaster 
Depot visited the Association’s headquarters on November 7. Members of the 
staff spoke to the group on the organization and activities of the AVMA and other 
professional matters. 
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NEW “PLUS” FACTOR Enhanced Skeletal Muscle Relaxation 
is MYOTAL'S “premium” factor . . . Warren-Teed development 
of MYOTAL Intravenous General Anesthetic combines this im- 
portant aid to your surgical or orthopedic procedures with 
smoother induction and smoother recovery. Reports from the 
field also point to the value of MYOTAL as a relaxing agent in 
the management of strychnine poisoning. Broad clinical experi- 
ence* with small animals has established the value of MYOTAL 
. outstanding Warren-Teed advance in general anesthesia . . . 
fully justifying MYOTAL as your anesthetic of choice to insure the 
desired relaxation of skeletal muscles. 
* Reported by Dr. Fred ]. Kingma at AVMA meeting, Milwaukee, 1951 
(Proc. Book, AVMA, 1951, p. 178) 


WARREN-TEED MYOTAL—each cc. of MYOTAL intravenous 
sterilized solution provides Pentobarbital Sodium 64 mg. (1 gr.) 
and Warren-Teed SINAN (3-ortho-toloxy-1, 2 propanediol) 32 mg. 
(% gr.). In 100 cc. vial . . . dosage to desired anesthetic effect. 


SOLD ONLY to Graduate Veterinarians 
METICULOUSLY MANUFACTURED for large and small animals 


WARREN-TEED 


Velerinaty 


ns ea DIVISION OF VETERINARY MEDICINE, COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 
* ANGELES PORTLAND © CHATTANOOGA 
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Sold only to Graduate Veterinarians 


FUNGASARC 


(Pat App. For) 
for the effective treatment of skin conditions 


— DESTROYS fungi; sarcoptes scabei canis; demodex canis; 
mites; fleas; lice. Repels ticks 


* NON STAINING; not greasy; has no objectionable 


odor, in fact it destroys odors of external origin. 
% NON TOXIC; may be used daily in recommended dilution 


* CONCENTRATED one gation makes four 


GALLON “13°” QUART $ 4° 


Makes 4 gallons Makes a gallon 


Available nationally through 
well known Distributors 


Compounded by the Veterinary Division 
OSCO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


P. O. Box 2157 ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 
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Fight 
Animal 
Disease 


AVMA RESEARCH FUND 


GIVE GENEROUSLY 


Research Fund Raising Committee: 


DR. W. G. BROCK, Chairman DR. A. H. QUIN, Vice President 
110 Exposition Avenue Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc. 
Dallas 1, Texas Kansas City 10, Mo. 


DR. CECIL ELDER DR, C. F. SCHLOTTHAUER DR. C. A. BRANDLY, Chairman 

Head, Department Associate Professor Department of Veterinary Science 
of Veterinary Pathol Mayo Foundation College of Agriculture 

School of Veterinary Medicine University of Minnesota University of Wisconsin 

University of Missouri Graduate School Madison 6, Wisconsin 

Columbia, Mo. Rochester, Mian. 
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Over the South 


Quality Products 
Ethical Sales 


Prompt Service 


L.A.MOSHER 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Albany, Ga. Louisville, Ky. Memphis,Tenn. Miami, Fla. Raleigh, N.C. 
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These and 42 other valu- 
able gifts . . . yours at no 
extra cost when you feed 
Ken-L-Meal or Ken-L- 
Biskit. Send now for your 
free copy of the new 1953 
catalog of gift premiums. 
Write Ken-L-Products 
Division, The Quaker 
Oats Company, Chicago 
54, Ill. 

Get valuable premiums 
—Feed Ken-L-Biskit 
or Ken-L-Meal 


e@ A complete food. Rich in meat protein, 
vitamins, and minerals. Dogs love its sniff 
appeal, thrive on its complete nutrients. 

e@ Guaranteed on a money-back basis. Select 
one or two dogs; test-feed for 30 days as 
thousands of professionals have. If you're 
not completely satisfied ... you get your 
money back. 

e@ Mixes easily to crumbly-moist texture. 
Doesn’t stick to roof of dog’s mouth. 

e Contains chlorophyllin. Ends offensive 
odors of normal dogs... does not affect 
natural breeding habits. 

e@ Thrifty! In 50, 25, 5, and 2 Ib. sizes at 


FREE CATALOG 
The Quaker Oats Company 
Ken-L-Products Division 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, II. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me your new 1953 Premium Catalog. 
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The Most Complete Service Depot in the Southeast for your Serums, 
Biologics, Pharmaceutics, Instruments, Laboratory Equipment, Office 
Equipment and all the Leading Specialties 

Southern Distributors 


for 

Haver-Glover Laboratories Ciba Pharmaceuticals 
Ashe Lockhart, Inc. Armour Laboratories 
The Corn States Serum Co. Martin Laboratories 
Arnold Laboratories C.S.C. Pharmaceuticals 
Vitamineral Products Co. Rumelk Company 
Chas. A. Pfizer Co. Bilhuber-Knoll Corp. 
Goshen Laboratories Becton-Dickinson Co. 
R. J. Strasenburgh Co. King Research (KORE) 
Carson's Tick & Flea Powder Du Pont 
Lederle Laboratories Cutter Laboratories 
Osco Chemical Co. Chatham Pharmaceuticals 

and many others 

(TRY US) | 


COMPLETE VETERINARY SUPPLIES FOR GRADUATE 
VETERINARIANS ONLY 
Call, wire or send 


your next order to 


Albany 


ALBANY SERUM COMPANY. | 


Complete eterinary Supplies” 
AND FRONT STS. ALBANY, GEOR( 
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Ideal therapeusis is now 
obtained with ONE VIAL. 


¢ Ample dosage for any 
prophylactic injection with 
ONE VIAL. 


WITH DILUENT 


Heretofore in 25 mg. vials — now in 

75 mg. vials AT THE SAME PRICE A VIAL! 
Thus, FROMM has reduced the cost 

for DISTEMPEROID VIRUS “Viablized’’* 

by new laboratory technics that permit 
much greater production. 


Only occasionally will a second vial be 
needed for prophylactic inoculation — only 
for unusually large dogs will a second 
vial be needed for therapeutic inoculation. 


| 


Distemperoid Virus FROMM is your 
dependable protection against canine distemper 
when used either prophylactically or 
therapeutically. NOW in vials that offer 

MORE ECONOMY — it is even more your ideal 
vaccine against distemper. 


* Patented process of sealing after drying. 


Sold to Qualified Graduate 
Veterinarians. 


© Available in one dose and 10 dose 
packages. 


FROMM LABORATORIES, INC. 


GRAFTON, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 
Telephone Cedarburg 811 


© CONTACT YOUR LOCAL INDEPENDENT DISTRIBUTOR OR THE LABORATORIES DIRECT 
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New Study Epistaxis 


Race Horses 


ERERER ERE RER 
In a study of epistaxis in race horses recently reported 
KOAGAMIN-— potent parenteral hemostatic—was used successfully 
on 11 persistent bleeders on 58 different occasions. Eight of these 
animals had not won a race since the first appearance of nosebleed. 
After treatment, six won one race and two won twice. 
‘Personal communication. 


ERE REM 


While several of these horses received only 10 cc the day of 
the race, the recommended dosage which most of the animals re- 
ceived was 10 cco KOAGAMIN intravenously and 10 cc intramus- 
cularly the day before racing, and a repeat of the same dose the day 
of the race. Evidence of clotting is noted in 15 to 30 minutes after 
injection and the clot is more resistant to back pressure which 
occurs during a race. 


Regardless of origin, KOAGAMIN controls venous or capil- 
lary bleeding in horses and other large and small animals. Used 
successfully in thousands of human subjects, KOAGAMIN offers 
no danger of allergy or untoward reaction, 


Available to Graduate Veterinarians in 20 cc diaphragm-capped 
vials at Veterinary Supply Houses—$4.50 per vial—discounts on 
6's and 12's. Write direct for literature. 


KOAGAMIN 


Wremar coast (aqueous solution of oxalic and malonic acids) 
” to control internal and external bleeding 


AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR VETERINARY SUPPLY HOUSE OR DIRECT 


CHATHAM PHARMACEUTICALS, INC. 
NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY U.S.A. 


DISTRIBUTED IN CANADA BY: AUSTIN LABORATORIES LIMITED, GUELPH, ONTARIO 
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TOPICAL ANESTHETIC IN THE 
AL FIELD OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Penetrating prolonged action and dependable anesthesia of the mucous 
membrones are readily obtained by the topical application of Pontocaine® 
hydrochloride. 

In the veterinary field a variety of operative and nonoperative procedures 
on the eye and ear may be successfully carried out with small quantities of 
relatively weak solutions. 


EVE — removal of foreign bodies, cauvterization EAR — for examination of the painful ear; 
of corneal ulcers; postoperative analgesia and extraction of hair from the hirsute ear canal; 
painful ocular inflammatory conditions. accessory treatment of painful otitis. 


HOW SUPPLIED: 
For surface anesthesia in 
ophthalmology: 

0.5 per cent solution in 
bottles of 4 oz. and 2 oz. 
0.5 percent eye ointment, 
oz. tubes 
For surface anesthesia in 
otology: 

2 per cent solution in 
bottles of loz. ond 4 oz. 


Portocaine, trademork reg U.S. 
& Conrado, brond of tetracoine 
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FIRST. Ribophene-D 


for control of nematodes in horses 


NOW ..- it's BOVIPHENE-D fo: contro! 


of nematodes in cattle 


Recently completed field tests show that Jen-Sal’s new 

ration additive powder, Boviruene-D, not only reduces nematode 
egg counts in cattle to a negligible amount . . . but also prevents 
reinfection of animals even though they are pastured on 
contaminated ground. 


WHAT IS BOVIPHENE-D? Bovirpnene-D (Jen-Sal) is a powder 
containing phenothiazine, vitamin D, and essential trace 
elements in a very palatable base After lengthy test runs with 
varying levels of an optimum 
— formulation has been determined which allows each animal an 
tne average intake of 2 grams of phenothiazine daily. 


o° 8S HOW IS IT USED? Merely dispense Bovirnene-D to your clients 
: instructing them to mix two tablespoonfuls per animal into 
the daily ‘feed. For complete details including bulk feed 
- mixing directions, see October Jen-Sal Journal. 


oe > We suggest you give BovirHEne- PD a trial run soon on a 
farm in your ne ighborhood where the cattle are infected with 
nematodes. Your nearby Jen-Sal branch or distributor 
can supply you with Bovirpnene-D now. JENSEN-SALSBERY 
Laporatories, Inc. Kansas City 41, Missouri. 


try BOVIPHENE-D soon! 


(Jen-Sal) 
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P.O.P. (Armour) is a sterile aqueous solu- 
tion of highly purified oxytocic principle 
of the posterior pituitary gland obtained 
from domestic food animals. 


P.O.P. (Armour) contains 20 U.S.P. units 
of oxytocin (twice the amount of the 
official U.S.P. preparations), and less than 
0.4 units of pressor activity per cc. 


Due to its high purification, the action of 
P.O.P. (Armour) on the uterus and mam- 
mary gland is obtained without the pressor 
effects on the blood vessels, typical of 
unpurified or partially purified posterior 
pituitary preparations. 


ADVANTAGES: 


MAMMARY 


INDICATIONS: 


Obstetrics (prepartum and postpartum); 
uterine. hemorrhage; pyometra and 
chronic endometritis; lactation; stimula- 
tion of "milk let down.” 


HOW SUPPLIED: 

5 cc. multiple dose vial, 20 U.S.P. units 
per cc.; 10 cc. multiple dose vial, 20 
U.S.P. units per cc. 


*Armour's trade name for veterinary purified oxy- 
tocic principle preparation. Double U.S.P. strength. 


@ Essentially free of pressor activity @ Twice the oxytocic activity of U.S.P. Oxytocin 
injection @ Rapid and specific response @ Most effective agent for milk ejection 
@ Economical 


Sold to Graduate Veterinarians only 


VETERINARY LABORATORIES 


KANSAS CITY 18, KANSAS 
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chemotherapeutic agents 
mn combination 


... for a more effective 
attack against mastitis 


combining PROCAINE PENICILLIN G 
DIHYDROSTREPTOMYCIN 
SULFISOXAZOLE 

LFATHIAZOLE ol 


SOXIPENT, a pofent combination of antibiotics and 
suflonamides, is the ansver to today’s increasing incidence 
of bovine mastitis caused by staphylococci, streptococci 
and coliform ba¢teria. Soxipent is indicated in those 
cases wher¢ the presence of both gram-positive 

and gram-negative organisms is known or suspected. 
Soxipent has/shown excellent in vitro inhibition of 

Sty. agalactiae, Staph. aureus, Ps. aeruginosa and E. coli. 
Oe dose supplies |\the following: Procaine Penicillin G, 
100,000 units; Streptomycin, 100 mg.; Sulfisoxazole, 

750 mg., and Sulfathiazole, 750 mg. Soxipent 

is {upplied in packages of twelve 10 cc. 

infusion tubes and vials of 100 cc. 


For literature des FOR T DODGE 


write to Fort Dodge La 
Fort Dodge, lowa. 
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COMPLEX 


FOR USE 
IN SMALL ANIMALS 


compan: KRapecals’ 


and correction of vitamin 
B deficiencies. Useful for animals requiring g 
amounts Of vitamin actors, in anorexia Oo ietary 
origin, pregnancy and lactation, febrile illnesses, 
convalescences, and restricted diets. 


EACH KAPSEAL CONTAINS: 


Vitamin B, (Thiamine Hydrochloride)... .. 10 mg. 
Vitamin Bz (G) (Riboflavin)............. 10 mg. 
Nicotinamide (Niacinamide)............ 10 mg. 
Pantothenic Acid (as Sodium Salt)....... 3 mg. 


DOSAGE: Dogs and cats, one or more Combex Kapseals 
daily as needed. The Kapseal may be given intact or 
opened and contents mixed with the food. 


For prevention or relief of visamin B complex deficiencies, par- 
ticularly for patients requiring assistance in digesting starchy 
foods. 

A palatable liquid preparation of Vitamin B complex with an 
efficient starch converting enzyme. Each 4 cc. (1 teaspoonful) 


represents: 

Taka-Diastase (Aspergillus Oryzae Enzymes).......... 2” gr. 
Vitamin B, (Thiamine Hydrochloride). 2 mg. 
Vitamin Bg (Pyridoxine Hydrochloride)............... 0.5 mg. 
Nicotinamide 5 mg. 
Pantothenic Acid (as the Sodium Salt)..............+. 2 mg. 
Alcohol, 10% 


DOSAGE: Dogs—1 to 2 teaspoonsful before feeding or mixed with the 
food. Cats—One-half to 1 teaspoonful mixed with the food. 


Department of Veterinary Medicine 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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COMING MEETINGS 


Notices of Coming Meetings must be received by 4th of month preceding date of issue 


Animal Care Panel. Annual meeting. Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Chicago Protessional Col- 
leges, Chicago, Ill., Dec. 3-4, 1952. Bennett 
J. Cohen, Northwestern University Medical 
School, 303 E. Chicago Ave., Chicago 11, 
Ill., secretary. 

Arizona Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 

San Marcos Hotel, Chandler, Ariz., 

1952 R. W. Adami, 2103 S. 6th 


\riz., secretary 


meeting 
Dec. 4-6, 
Ave., Tucson, 

Maryland State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual winter meeting. Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, Md., Dec. 5-6, 1952. John 
D. Gadd, Cockeysville, Md., secretary. 

Kentucky Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
conference and short course. Animal Pathology 
Building, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Dec. 10-11, 1952. T. J. Stearns, Room 216, Live- 
stock Exchange Bldg., Louisville, Ky., secretary. 

University of Pennsylvania. Annual conference 
for veterinarians. School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Jan. 6-7, 1953. 

Ohio State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting. Deshler-Wallick Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 7-9, 1953. F. J. Kingma, 
Veterinary Laboratory, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus 10, Ohio, secretary. 

New York State Veterinary College. Annual 
conference for veterinarians. New York 
State Veterinary College, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., Jan. 7-9, 1953. W. A. Hagan, 
dean 

Medical Association. An- 

nual meeting Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma 

City, Okla., Jan. 12-13, 1953. Lewis H. Moe, 

Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, Okla., 


secretary 


Oklahoma Vetermary 


Tri-State (Mississippi, Arkansas, Tennessee) 
Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn., Jan 
2-14, 1953. W. L. Thomas, 906 Broadway, 
Little Rock, Ark., chairman 

Indiana Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, 
Ind.. Jan. 14-16, 1953. W. W. Garverick, 
Zionsville, Ind., secretary. 

Ontario Veterinary Association. Annual meeting. 
Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa, Ont., Tan. 14-16, 
1953. R. V. L. Walker, 438 Piccadilly Ave., 
Ottawa, Ont., chairman 


Intermountain Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting. Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake 


City, Utah, Jan. 19-21, 1953. H. F. Wil- 
kins, Montana Livestock Sanitary Board, 
Helena, Mont., chairman, program committee. 


lowa Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, lowa, Jan. 20-22, 1953. E. B. Young, 
Waukee, Iowa, secretary. 


Michigan State College. Annual postgraduate 
conterence for veterinarians. Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich., Jan. 21-22, 
1953. G. R. Moore, Department of Surgery 


and Medicine, chairman. 

Texas, State Veterinary Medical Association of. 
Annual meeting. Baker Hotel, Mineral 
Wells, Texas, Jan. 26-27, 1953. Al Price, 101 
Veterinary Anatomy Building, College Sta- 
tion, Texas, executive secretary. 

Minnesota State Veterinary Medical Society. 
Annual meeting. Nicollet Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Jan. 26-28, 1953. B. S. Pom- 
eroy, St. Paul 1, Minn., secretary. 


California State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Midwinter Annual meeting, Davis, Calif., Jan. 
26-28, 1953. W. J]. Zontine, 1014 Yucca Ave., 
Lancaster, Calif., program chairman. 


North Carolina Veterinary Conference. North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. Car., Jan. 
27-29, 1953. C. D. Grinnells, North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, chairman. 


Illinois State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting. Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Ill, Jan, 28-30, 1953. A. G. Misener, 6448 
North Clark St., Chicago 26, IIL, secretary. 


(Continued on 26) 


BURDIZZO 


BLOODLESS CASTRATOR 
ELIMINATES CASTRATION LOSSES — NO INFECTIONS — NO 
SHRINK — NO SCREW WORM RISKS! 

HAVER-GLOVER LABORATORIES, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Sole Makers: LA “BURDIZZO" CO. 
Corso Sebastopoli 187—TURIN (Italy) 
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PROTECTING HIS HEALTH 
THROUGH THE APPROACH 


In modern Veterinary Medicine there is more and 
more emphasis on preventive treatment in protect- 
ing the health of dogs and increasing their longevity. 


This same preventive approach applies in the field 
of dog nutrition, too. Haphazard table-scrap feed- 
ing and other unbalanced diets are being replaced 
with diets based on scientific principles of nutrition 
. + » protective, body-building diets that help pro- 
mote and sustain vigorous health over the years. 


A current advertising campaign on new Homogen- 
ized* Gaines Meal underscores both these facts. 
It features the health-protecting aspects of this com- 
pletely balanced, uniformly nourishing dog food. 
And it offers millions of dog owners this important 
reminder: 


REMEMBER—YOUR V 


can help you - 
ki 

When you give your 8S ely increase his rong 
vided by Gaines, y of Life. But proper car against 
enjoying @ longer No food can protect your oe to 

is essential, Just as you'd your 

all regular checkup, take your dog 

r 


, too. 
veterinarian for @ regular checkup 


INARIAN, 


of nourishment pro” 


* Uniform Nourishment Guaranteed. Each and every gran- 
ule contains uniform amounts of every food essential dogs 
are known to need. Developed by the Gaines Laboratories 
and tested at the famous Gaines Research Kennels 
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A Product of General Foods 
© 
Americas Largest-Selling Dog Food 
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Ranch Record Veterinary Syringe 


Superior quality vet- 
erinary syringes— 
Choice of ground 
glass barrel with 
metal plunger or 
rubber packing— 
Accurate dosage 
and smooth opera- 
tion always assured. 


Inexpensive replace- 


ment parts available. 


Inquire at your 
nearest veterinary 
dealer or wholesaler 
concerning this out 


standing product. 


Sizes 2 cc. to 40 cc. 
4 


High quality syringe consisting of 
graduated, ground, resistance 
glass barre! with nickel silver 
plunger and strongly constructed 
metal parts. No Washers—No 
Binding Rubber Packings to in- 
terfere with smooth operation. 
Easily disassembled for sterilize- 


tion. 
Low In Cost 


Boston Record Syringes create 
sales for the dealer and satisfac- 
tion for the user. 


Repair exchanges available. 
Sizes | cc. to 150 cc. 


Boston Instrument Mfg. Co., Inc. 
50 Thayer St., Boston 18, Mass. 


(COMING MEETINGS ntimued from p. 24) 

Louisiana State University. Annual conference 
for veterinarians. Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, La., Feb. 3-4, 1952. W. T. 
Oglesby, head, Department of Veterinary 
Science. 

Colorado A. & M. College. Annual conference 
for veterinarians. Colorado A. & M. College, 
Fort Collins, Colo., Feb. 16-18 1953. O. R. 
Adams, director of veterinary clinics 


Missouri Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 
23-24, 1953. J. L. Wells, P. O. Box 676, Kansas 
City, Mo., secretary, 


American Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Ont., July 20-23, 1953. J. G. Hardenbergh, 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, IIL, execu- 
tive secretary. 


Regularly Scheduled Meetings 


Bay Counties Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Tuesday of each month. Richard 
L. Stowe, 149 Otsego Ave., San Francisco, 
Calit., secretary. 


Cedar Valley Veterinary Association, the second 
Monday of each month (except July and 
August) at Black’s Tea Room, Waterloo. 
F. E. Brutsman, Traer, lowa, secretary. 


Central California Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the fourth Tuesday of each month. 
W. E. Smith, 516 Oatman, Sanger, Calif., 
secretary. 

Central Carolina Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Wednesday of each month at 
7:00 p.m. in the O’Henry Hotel in Greens- 
boro. Mr. Earl D. Adams, Greensboro, N. 
Car., secretary. 


Chicago Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of each month. Robert C. 
Glover, 1021 Davis St., Evanston, Ill., secretary. 


Coastal Bend Veterinary Association (Texas), 
the second Wednesday of each month. J. E. 
Hoban, 4301 S. Port Ave., Corpus Christi, 
Texas, secretary. e 


Coon Valley Veterinary Association, the second 
Wednesday of each month, September 
through May, at the Bradford Hotel, Storm 


(Continued on p. 28) 


WHITE'S 
CASTRATION 
A new textbook for TEACHERS, STUDENTS and 
PRACTITIONERS. 
Price $7.50 


For sale by book dealers, also by the ~ -r, George 
M.D.. O.V.M., P. 0. Lock Box 901, Nasneille, Tennessee. 


Ransom White. 
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‘SAFETY AND DEPENDABILITY 
FOR YOUR SWINE PRACTICE 


FLUORECA CALARSEN 


Arnold's Special Formulation is the only one with these 
outstanding ingredients: 


@ Sodium Fluoride 84%. The best according to U.S.D.A. 
@ Areca Nut 10%. Increases safety. Also purgative ac- 
tion. 
@ Calomel 1%. Cathartic. Helps evacuate, Also an in- 
testinal antiseptic. 
@ Arsenic Trioxide. Tonic and alterative. Reduces set- 
backs 
Application is economical—costs only a few -pennies 
per pig. 
Please note: Many favorable reports from veterinarians state 
that pigs will vomit Fluoreca if the medication has not been 
mixed thoroughly or an individual gets too ‘‘piggish.’” The 
unique formula makes this feature very worthwhile. 
Fivoreca Calarsen Note your Fivoreca Calarsen Note your 
4 ounce low Unit Cost 1 fb. low Unit Cost 
1 dozen @ $5.00 cae 1 dozen (@ $15.00 1.25 
3 dozen @ 14.25........40 3dozen(@ 42.75.....1.19 
12 dozen @ 50.00........35 12 dozen (@ 150.00 1.05 


BEN HEX EMULSION 12 


Effectiveness—A specific for mange, lice, fleas, and 
ticks. Concentrated—One 8 ounce bottle to 12-20 
gallons water. Packaged in glass—No objectionable 
escape of odors as with powders. Attractive Tear-off 
Dispensing Label. Easily Administered—No clogging 
of sprayer. May be used as dip also. Profitable— Your 
clients will like it and continue buying from you. 


Ben Hex 
8 ounce 


1 dozen @ $9.90 
3 dozen @ 28.21... 
12 dozen @ 99.00 


Sales to Graduate Veterinarians Only — Order Today 
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PERANDREN gave 
them a helping hand 


This litter of healthy whelps 
may owe its existence to the aid of 
PERANDREN. This most powerful of 
the male sex hormones is making ex- 
cellent therapeutic history in the treat- 
ment of selected cases of sexual im- 
potence in smal! and large animals. 
One report cites tying within 48 hours 
after injection of PERANDREN* with 
subsequent birth of healthy pups. 

Too often one or more of the 
weaklings in a litter are lost within the 
first few hours after birth. CORAMINE, 
has proven of value in giving weaklings 
sufficient initial stimulation to save 
them. The therapeutic dosage is so 
markedly less than the toxic dose of 
CORAMINE® that little fear need at- 


tend its use. 
Vials of 10 cc. 
10 mg per cc. 
25 mg per cc. 
50 mg per cc. 


PERANDREN 
the masculinizing hormone 


Trade Marks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
A CIBA PRODUCT 


GOSHEN, NEW YORK | 


THE PRACTITIONERS HOUSE’ 


(COMING MEETINGS 


continued trom p. 26) 


Lake, Iowa. V. D. Ladwig, Sac City, Iowa, 

secretary. 

Cuyahoga County (Cleveland, Ohio) Veteri- 
nary Medical Association, the first Wednes- 
day of each month—September through May 
(except January)—at 9:00 p.m. at the Carter 
Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. Roger W. Grundish, 
4217 Mayfield Road, South Euclid 21, Ohio, 
secretary. 

“ast Bay Veterinary Medical Association, bi- 
monthly, the fourth Wednesday. Robert 
Clemens, 23352 Orchard, Hayward, Calif., 
secretary. 

“ayette County Veterinary Association, Iowa, 

the third Tuesday of each month, except in 

July and August, at Pa and Ma’s Restaurant, 

West Union, lowa. Donald E. Moore, Box 

178, Decorah, Iowa, secretary. 


Florida, North-East Florida Veterinary Medical 
Association, the second Thursday of each 
month, time and place specified monthly. 
J. O. Whiddon, 829 San Marco Blvd., Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 


Greater St. Louis Veterinary Medical Association. 
Ralston-Purina Research Building, St. Louis, 
Mo., the first Friday in February, April, June, 
and November. George A. Franz, 3667a Mar- 
celine Terrace, St. Louis, Mo., secretary. 


Houston Veterinary Medical Association, Hous- 
ton, Texas, the first Thursday of each month. 
Edward Lepon, Houston, Texas, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Illinois Valley Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Sunday evening of even-numbered 
months at the Jefferson Hotel, Peoria, IIl. 
S. M. McCully, Lacon, IIl., secretary. 


Indiana Tenth District Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, third Thursday of each month. L. 
A. Snider, New Palestine, Ind., secretary. 

Jefferson County Veterinary Society of Kentucky, 
Inc., the first Wednesday evening of each month, 
in Louisville or within a radius of 50 miles. 
E. M. Lang, 716 E. Broadway, Louisville, Ky., 
secretary. 

Kansas City Small Animal Hospital Association, 
the first Monday of each month, at the Hotel 
Continental. T. M. Eagle, Parkville, Route 2, 
Mo., secretary. 


(Continued on 


Send for FREE 36-page Treatise on 
CARROT VITAMINS 
Details the advantages of carrot oil vitamins 

when i 


used in feeds to improve breeding re- 
+ to destroy oxidized milk flavors; and 


with data and references. 


NUTRITIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
Dept. 251-M, South Whitley, indiana 
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Now 


a safe, single-dose 


treatment for 


milk fever 


Next time the need for calcium is urgent, 
try VetTRi-Cat, Abbort’s new double salt, 
calcium gluconate-lactate solution. 
VeTRI-CAL provides prompt, trouble-free 
replacement therapy wherever a calcium 
deficiency occurs. You'll find it useful for Milk 


Fever (parturient paresis) and other 


hypocalcemic conditions of cattle, sheep, 


swine and horses. 

Crystal-clear and chemically pure, 
VeTRI-CAL is easy for you to administer and 
safe for you to use. One clinician reported 
VeTri-CAL to be “‘for all practical purposes free 
from reaction in thoroughbred horses.’ And 
DeCoudres! stated after treating 20 cases of 
Milk Fever with Vetri-Cat, “to date I have 
had no relapses and the administration of 
VeTRi-CAL has been without complications.” 

Your usual source of supply has 
VeTRI-CAL in 250- and 500-cc. containers 


with the special hang-up 
bail wire assembly. Try it Obbott 
VETRI-CAL 


(CALCIUM GLUCONATE-LACTATE, ABBOTT) 


1. DeCoudres, William H., Sandy Lake, Pa.—commu- 
nication to Abbort Laboratories 
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A 
SYMBOL OF ( QUALITY 


PHENOTHIAZINE 
REGULAR N. F. or DRENCH TYPE 
| Ib. can (12 to case) $ .82 per |b. 
5 lb. can 79 per Ib. 
10 Ib. drum -78 per |b. 
25 Ib. drum .76 per |b. 
150 Ib. drum .70 per |b. 


PHEN O BOLES® 
12'/2 gram Bolus—Box of 25 $1.50 
12'/2 gram Bolus—Box of 100 . §.15 
2 gram Tablet—Bottle of 100 ......... . 98 


NUTRITIONAL 
CALF CAPSULES 
Vitamin A 5000 USP Units 
Vitamin C 5000 USP Units 
Vitamin D 500 USP Units 
Niacin 50 mg. 
Bottle of 100 $ 2.35 
Bottle of 500 
OCTO-MINS A, D, & B Com- 
plex —— 8 Vitamin Capsule 
Formula on request. 
Bottle of 100 $ 1.35 
Bottle of 1000 11.00 
CALCIUM GLUCONATE USP 
POWDER 
5 |b. can 
10 Ib. drum 
25 Ib. drum = 
DEXTROSE USP POWDER 
10 Ib. drum $. 
25 |b. drum 
100 Ib. drum 
UREA USP CRYSTALS 
10 Ib. drum 
25 Ib. drum ‘ 
SULFONAMIDES 
SULFANILAMIDE USP POWDER 
| Ib. bottle $1.80 per 
10 Ib. drum 1.70 per 
25 Ib. drum 1.65 per 
100 Ib. drum 1.55 per 
SULFATHIAZOLE SODIUM USP 
POWDER 
| Ib. bottle $4.95 per |b. 
5 |b. bottle ... 4.90 per Ib. 
SULFAPYRIDINE SODIUM POWDER 
1 Ib. bottle $10.00 per |b. 
5 Ib. bottle 9.75 per |b. 
Write for Complete Price List 
Terms 1°% 10 days net 30 F.O.B. Chicago 


Freight Allowed on Shipments of 100 Lbs. or More 
Rocky Mountam and Pacific Coast Prices Slightly Higher 


Prices Subject to Change Without Notice 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL CO. 


1112 West 37th Street, Chicago 9, Illinois 


(COMING MEETINGS Continued from p. 28) 


Kansas City Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Tuesday of each month, in the Hotel 
Continental, 11th and Baltimore, Kansas City, 
Mo. K. M. Curts, 70 Central Ave., Kansas 
City 18, Kan., secretary. 

Kern County Veterinary Medical Association, 
the first Thursday of each month. Richard 
A. Stiern, 17 Niles St., Bakersfield, Calif., 
secretary. 

Keystone Veterinary Medical Association, the 
Philadelphia County Medical Society Build- 
ing, 301 S. 2lst Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on 
the fourth Wednesday of each month. Ray- 
mond C. Snyder, 39th and Woodland Ave., 
Philadelphia 4, Pa., secretary. 

Kyowva Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Thursday of each month in the Hotel 
Prichard, Huntington, W. Va., at 8:30 p.m. 
Karl Mayer, 1531 Fourth Ave., Huntington, 
W. Va., secretary. 

Maricopa County Veterinary Association, the 
second Tuesday of each month. Charles J. 
Prehal, 1722 East Almeria Road, Phoenix, 
Ariz., secretary. 

Metropolitan New Jersey Veterinary Medical 
Association, the third Wednesday evening of 
each month from September through May, at 
the Academy of Medicine of Northern New 
Jersey, 91 Lincoln Park South, Newark, N. J. 
Myron S. Arlein, 2172 Millburn Ave., Maple- 
wood, N. J., secretary. 

Michiana Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Thursday of each month, at Hotel 
LaSalle, South Bend, Ind. Bruce Hostrawser, 
2621 Mishawaka Ave., South Bend, Ind., 
secretary. 

Michigan, Southeastern Veterinary Medical So- 
ciety. Herman Kiefer Hospital, Detroit, 
Mich., the second Wednesday of each month 
from October through May. 

Mid-Coast Veterinary Medical Association, the 
first Thursday of every even month. C. 
Edward Taylor, 2146 S. Broad St., San Luis 
Obispo, Calif., secretary. 

Milwaukee Veterinary Medical Association. 
Wisconsin Humane Society, 4150 N. Hum- 
bolt Ave., Milwaukee, Wis., the third Tuesday 
of each month. Kenneth G. Nicholson, 2161 
N. Farwell Ave., Milwaukee, Wis., secretary. 

Mobile-Baldwin Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the first Tuesday of each month at the 
Hotel Admiral Simmes, Mobile, Ala. C. Eric 
Kennedy, Mobile, Ala., secretary. 

Monterey Bay Area Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the third Wednesday of each month. 
C. Edward Taylor, 2146 South Broad St., San 
Luis Obispo, Calif., secretary. 

New Castle County Veterinary Society, the 
second Wednesday of each month at 9:00 
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of the 


American Veterinary Medical Association 


Copyright 1952 by American Veterinary Medical Association 


600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


VOL. CXXI 


DECEMBER, 1952 


Leptospirosis in Domestic Animals 


E. H. BOHL, D.V.M., Ph.D., and L. C. FERGUSON, D.V.M., Ph.D. 


LEPTOSPIROSIS of man and animals has re- 
ceived increased attention in the last few 


years. This renewed interest arises, at 
least in part, from the finding that many 
domestic animals and rodents serve as res- 
ervoirs of infection, that there are many 
newly recognized species of Leptospira ca- 
pable of infecting both man and animals, 
that the disease manifested by infected ani- 
mals and man may be varied, and that sev- 
eral diseases heretofore considered to be of 
viral etiology are, in fact, the result of an 
infection with leptospiras. 

An understanding of these diseases has 
been hampered by laxity in the use of 
proper diagnostic procedures and by the 
confusion which has existed in regard to 
the nomenclature of various strains or spe- 
cies of Leptospira which have been isolated 
in various parts of the world. 

Veterinarians have a special interest in 
these diseases not only from the standpoint 
of the disease as manifested in animals but 
also from the fact that animals serve as the 
source of human infections. Physicians 
should be aware of the fact that leptospiro- 
sis in man depends on infection in animals 
and should have an appreciation of the 
factors contributing to the transmission 
from animals to man. 
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With these thoughts in mind, an investi- 
gation was conducted in an attempt to 
determine the type and prevalence of lepto- 
spirosis in the animal population in the 
United States. 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


Bovine Leptospirosis.—Leptospira bovis,’ Lepto- 
spira pomona, and Leptospira icterohbaemorrhag- 
iae” have been isolated from cattle. In addition, 
Russian investigators have given the following 
names to the Leptospira which they have isolated 
from cattle: Leptospira icterohaemoglobinuriae 
vitulorum,” Leptospira vitulina Sp. bovina” and 
Leptospira icterobaemoglobinuria.” The only in- 
formation that could be found concerning the 
identity of these Russian strains were the reports 
by Nikolajeff"’ who considers L. icterohaemoglo- 
binuria tw be identical with Leptospira grippoty- 
phosa, and that of Verge and Goret™ who state 
that in all probability L. icterohaemoglobinuria is 
the same as L, bovis. 

In addition to the above mentioned species, anti- 
bodies have been reported in cattle for Leptospira 
mitis,”” Leptospira sejroe,” Le'tospira byos," Lep- 
tospira australis A,” Leptospira autumnalis,” Lepto- 
spira hebdomadis,” and L. grippotyphosa.” 

A rather high proportion of normal cattle carry 
antibodies for certain species of Leptospira. Bern- 
kopf* reported that 8.5 per cent of 796 cattle 
serums tested in Palestine were positive for L. 
hovis at a serum dilution of 1:200. Savino and 
Rennella” found 55 of 300 cattle in Argentina 
serologically positive for L. byos. Wikerhauser™ 
reported that 50 of 300 cattle examined in Switzer- 
land were serologically positive with L. sejroe. 
Boh! and Ferguson’ and York” reported that a 
significant number of apparently normal cattle in 
the United States are serologically positive with 
L. pomona. 

Swine Leptospirosis.—Leptospira icterohaemor- 
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rhagiae has been isolated from sick pigs by Klaren- 
beek and Winsser,” by Fields and Sellers,” and 
by Nisbett.” Gsell” found that as high as 13 per 
cent of normal swine in Switzerland have anti- 
bodies for this Leptospira. 

Leptospira pomona has been isolated from the 
kidneys of normal swine by Mochtar,” Johnson,” 
and Savina and Rennella.““ Gochenour ef al.” in 
the United States have recently reported the isola- 
tion of L. pomona from the urine of a sick pig 
originating from a herd where cholera existed. 
Guida” in Brazil isolated from swine a strain of 
Leptospira which was not completely identified by 
them but which was probably L. pomona. Based 
on serological tests, infection of swine with L. 
pomona has been reported from several countries 
with the prevalence in some cases rather high. 
Gsell” in Switzerland found 59 per cent of 193 
normal swine to be positive; Savino and Rennella™ 
in Argentina found 7 per cent of 74 swine posi- 
tive; and Kolichine and Collombier” in France 
found 84 per cent of a herd of 51 swine positive. 

Savino and Rennella“ isolated from swine a Lep- 
tospira which they named L. hbyos, but which 
Babudieri claims is serologicaly identical with 
L. mitts, 

Bohl and Ferguson’ in 1950 reported the finding 
of antibodies for L. pomona and L. icterohaemor- 
rhagiae in a number of normal swine in Ohio. 
On one farm, they observed positive serological 
reactions for L. pomona among both cattle and 
swine which were pastured together, suggesting a 
possible transmission of this organism between 
these animals. 

Equine Leptospirosis —The Russian workers, 
Lubashenko and Novikova,” reported the isolation 
of a Leptospira from horses. They considered this 
Leptospira as being a “fox strain” which Nikola- 
jeff states has been designated “Far Eastern 
Strain B”’ (D V- V). Some of the infected horses 
were described as showing symptoms simulating 
infectious anemia. Roberts ef al." in New York 
State have recently reported the isolation of L. 
pomona trom a horse affected with a septicemic 
disease. 

The remainder of the information available on 
the type and prevalence of leptospirosis in horses 
has been limited to the results of serological in- 
vestigations. Antibodies for L. grippotyphosa,”” 
L. pomona,”” Leptospira saxkoebing,” Leptospira 
canicola,” L. byos,” L. icterobaemorrbagiae,”” L. 
sejroe,” and L. australis’ have been reported in 
horses. There have been several reports on the 
unsuccessful attempts to isolate Leptospira from 
the kidneys of serologically positive horses.“ “ 

Rimpau” and Heusser” reported the possible as- 
sociation of equine recurrent iridocyclitis with 
leptospirosis. Similar observations have been made 
in this country by Yager ef al.” and Bohl and 
Ferguson.” Lukes and Cech” and Pokorny" con- 
sider Zdar (Schweinsberg) disease of horses the 
result of an infection with Leptospira, primarily 
L. grippotypbosa. This disease apparently has not 
been recognized in the United States. 
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Canine Leptospirosis.—There have been several 
recent reviews on canine leptospirosis.“ In the 
United States, L. canicola® and L. icterobaemor- 
rhagiae® have been isolated from dogs. Typical 
of the serological investigations that have been 
made in dogs in the United States is that of 
Newman™ who examined 500 dogs in the Detroit 
area and found 27 per cent positive with L. canicola 
and 2 per cent positive with L. icterohaemorrhagiae. 

There is evidence that species of Leptospira 
other than L. canicola and L. icterohaemorrbagiae 
may infect dogs. Steigner” has reviewed the 
literature on this subject citing reports of infection 
with the following species: L. pomona, Leptospira 
bataviae, L. grippotyphosa, L. bebdomadis, L. aus- 
tralis A, L. autumnalis, Leptospira javanica, and 
L. sejroe. 

The dog apparently serves as the primary res- 
ervoir only for L. canicola, and this species has 
been isolated only from the dog and man. 

Leptospirosis in Rodents.—Leptospirosis among 
rodents is of considerable importance since many 
of these animals may act as carriers. Man and 
animals may thus become infected by contact with 
these animals or with their excreta. Knowledge 
of the species of rodents infected with Leptospira 
is of great importance in an understanding of the 
epidemiology of these diseases. Rats and mice ap- 
pear to be of greatest importance as indicated in 
table 1 which gives some of the more common 
species of Leptospira and their host range. 


TABLE !I—Some of the More Common Species of 
Leptospira and Their Host Range 


Secondary 
animal 
host 


Primary 

animal 
Species host 
Man, swine, 
cattle, dog 
Man 


Man. dog, horse 


Brown rat 
(Rattus norvegicus) 


Dog 


Swine. cattle 


icterohaemor- 
rhagiae 

canicola 

pomona 

— field mice 
Apodemus speciosus ) Man, 


L.autumnalis cattle, dog 


( Microtus montebelli 


. bovis Cattle (2), rats (2?) Man 


Rrippotyphosa ( European mice ) Man. horse (?) 
i Microtus arvalis ) 


. saxkoebing ( Apodemus sylvaticus ) Man, horse (?) 


( Apodemus flavicolis ) 


Brown rat 


Rattus norvegicus Man, dog. cattle, 


. bataviae 
swine 


Good reviews on leptospirosis in mice and voles 
may be found in reports by Kathe” and Uhlenhuth.* 


METHODS 


The method of investigation consisted primarily 
of serological tests on animal serums, using as 
antigens some of the more common species of 
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Leptospira, The agglutination-lysis test, using vi- 
able Leptospira as antigens, was considered the 
serological test of choice. The antigens consisted 
of 5- to 10-day-old motile cultures of various species 
of Leptospira grown in a modified Schuffner’s 
medium.” 

The tests were performed by placing 0.1 ml. of 
a desired serum dilution and 0.1 ml. of a culture 
of Leptospira in a Kahn tube. The tubes were 
well shaken, covered with a moist towel to reduce 
evaporation, and then allowed to remain at room 
temperature for four to nine hours. Examination 
of the individual tubes for lysis or agglutination 
was then made by placing a loopful of the anti- 
gen-serum mixture on a slide and viewing by 
darkfield illumination at a magnification of 200. 
Evidence of agglutination and/or lysis as com- 
pared with the control was then sought. A serum 
dilution was considered positive when approximate- 
ly one-half or more of the Leptospira were either 
lysed or agglutinated. 

The origin of the species of Leptospira used in 
the serological tests were as follows: 


L. canicola ) 
L. icterobaemorrbagiae American Type Culture 


L. grippotyphosa Collection 
mitis 
L. bovis Bauruch - 1 / 
L. pomona NIH - 1 Army Medical Center 
L. autumnalis 
) Communicable Disease 
L. bataviae Center, Chamblee, 
) Ga. 
“N.Y.B.” strain ) K. R. Reinhard, New 
(American bovine strain) York State Veteri- 


) nary College 


By the use of adsorption tests and animal pro- 
tection tests, L. pomona was found to be serologi- 
cally identical with the “N.Y.B.” strain. This 
agrees with the previous report by Gochenour 
et al.” in regard to the identity of the American 
bovine Leptospira. The strains of L. mitis and 
L. bataviae studied were also found to be serologi- 
cally identical as determined by adsorption tests. 
The technique of the adsorption test used was 
essentially that described by Petersen.” 

For the isolation of Leptospira, Chang's semi- 
solid medium, Schuffner’s medium, and young 
guinea pigs were employed. The guinea pigs were 
bled from the heart on the occurrence of fever, 
which in the case of leptospirosis usually occurs 
from the third to the seventh day, and their blood 
was inoculated into the above mentioned mediums. 

Fifteen- to 21-day-old hamsters were used in 
the animal protection tests for the determination 
of leptospiral antibodies. Animals of this age 
were found uniformly susceptible to virulent 
strains of L. pomona, L. icterohaemorrbagiae, and 
L. canicola with death occurring from the fourth 
to ninth day after injection. In the animal protec- 


tion test, varying amounts of serum in question 
were inoculated subcutaneously into hamsters, fol- 
lowed in eighteen to twenty-four hours by an in- 
traperitoneal injection of 0.3 ml. of a culture of 
Leptospira grown in Chang's semisolid medium. 


RESULTS 


Cattle—The results of the serological 
examination of bovine serums collected at 
random are shown in table 2. Twelve of 
352 serums were positive with L. pomona, 
Two of 152 serums were positive with L. 
icterohaemorrhagiae. No antibedies were 
detected for L. canicola, L. grippotypkosa, 
L. bataviae, L. autumnalis, or L. bovis. 

The results of investigations of bovine 
and swine serum samples from several 
farms where bovine leptospirosis existed or 
was suspected are shown in table 3. Cattle 
and swine on these farms were maintained 
together. 

Two out of 3 rats killed on farm 1 were 
found infected with L. icterohaemorrhagiae. 
Animal protection tests were performed on 
the serum of a cow from this farm showing 
a titer of 1:400 with L. pomona. Serum, 
0.05 ml., gave protection to hamsters chal- 
lenged with L. pomona. The same serum, 
0.5 ml., afforded no protection to hamsters 
challenged with L. icterohaemorrhagiae. 

Swine.—The results of the serological 
examination of swine serums collected at 
random are shown in table 4. The majority 
of these serum samples were collected at an 
abattoir and thus represent many herds. 
Ten of 280 serum samples were positive 
with L. icterohaemorrhagiae with the titers 
varying between 1:200 and 1:6400. Five 
samples were positive with L. pomona. No 
antibodies were found for L. canicola, L. 
bataviae, L. grippotyphosa, L. bovis, or L. 
autumnalis. 

The results of the serological investiga- 
tions of swine in contact with cattle infect- 
ed with L. pomona are shown in table 3. 
It is evident that in such herds the per- 
centage of infected swine may be high. 
Ninety-four head of swine from a serum 
company producing hog cholera antiserum 
were examined and 40 (43%) were sero- 
logically positive with L. pomona, while all 
were negative with L. icterohaemorrhagiae, 
L. autumnalis, and L. bataviae. A Lepto- 
spira was isolated from a kidney of 1 of 
these serologically positive pigs. By sero- 
logical methods, this Leptospira was identi- 
fied as L. pomona. All of these serological- 
ly positive swine from the various herds 
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appeared healthy. The serums from several 
of these swine had titers for L. pomona as 
high as 1:12,800. Using the animal pro- 
tection test, 0.0005 ml. of serum from each 
of 2 of these pigs protected hamsters 
against a lethal dose of L. pomona, while 
0.1 ml. of such serums afforded no protec- 
tion to hamsters challenged with L. ictero- 
haemorrhagiae. 

Four different brands of hog cholera anti- 
serum were examined for the presence of 
leptospiral antibodies by the agglutination- 
lysis test. Three out of the four were posi- 
tive with L. pomona at a serum dilution of 
at least 1: 100. 

Horses.—-Our results confirm the previous 
report of Yager et al.* in that a consider- 
able number of horses in the United States 
have antibody titers for L. pomona with 
the incidence much higher in horses with 
recurrent iridocyclitis. Of 54 apparently 
normal horses, 13 were found to be sero- 
logically positive with L. pomona at a serum 
dilution of at least 1: 300, while 1 was posi- 
tive with L. canicola. No agglutinins were 
found for L. grippotyphosa, L. bataviae, L. 
icterohaemorrhagiae, or L. bovis. Of 11 
horses with ocular lesions considered to be 
the result of recurrent iridocyclitis, 9 were 
positive with L. pomona. The kidneys of 
10 horses serologically positive were col- 
lected and tissue suspensions were inoculat- 
ed into Chang’s semisolid mediums. In no 
case, however, was a Leptospira isolated. 

Dogs.—Of 79 canine serums examined, 
18 were positive with L. canicola, 7 with 
L. icterohaemorrhagiae, and none with L. 
pomona, A few of these animals were 
showing clinical signs of leptospirosis. Two 
stock dogs originating from farm 1 (table 
3) were serologically negative for L. po- 
mona, but 1 was positive for L. icterohaem- 
orrhagiae. These 2 dogs had intimate con- 
tact with the farm animals, many of which 
apparently had been infected with L. pomo- 
na. 

Murine Leptospirosis.—Thirty rats. Rat- 
tus norvegicus, were examined and 18 were 
considered infected with L. icterohaemor- 
rhagiae. Of 24 rat serums examined, 14 
(63%) were serologically positive with L. 
icterohaemorrhagiae at a serum dilution of 
1:100, while all were negative with L. 
pomona, L. canicola, L. bovis, L. bataviae, 
and L. grippotyphosa. Leptospira were 
demonstrated either by cultural methods or 
by guinea pig inoculation from 11 of these 
14 serologically positive rats. 
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The kidneys of 5 field mice, Microtus 
pennsylvanicus pennsylvanicus, were ex- 
amined by darkfield and cultural methods 
but all were found negative for Leptospira. 

DISCUSSION 

There has been considerable confusion in 
regard to the proper nomenclature of cer- 
tain species or strains of Leptospira. The 
isolation of what appears to be distinct 
species in widely separated parts of the 
world and the lack of facilities for their 
comparison has led to this confusion. There 
appears to be no doubt but that the Ameri- 
can bovine strain of Leptospira is identical 
to L. pomona and should be so designated. 
It is probable that most, if not all, of the 
strains of Leptospira which have been des- 
ignated L. bataviae, L. mitis, and L. hyos 
are identical. Esseveld'' reported the sim- 
ilarity of L. bataviae and L. mitis and sug- 
gested that since the former is the older 
name it is the one which should be used. 
By adsorption tests, we found that the 
strains of L. mitis and L. bataviae studied 
were serologically identical. Babudieri* 


recently reported that L. hyos was serolog- 
ically identical with L. mitis. 

There are at least three species of Lep- 
tospira present in the animal population in 


the United States—L. canicola, icterohaem- 
orrhagiae, and L. pomona. Evidence, 
mainly serological, was presented which 
indicates that the following animals are 
susceptible to natural infection with these 
Leptospira: 


L. canicola Dogs 


Rats, swine, 
cattle, dogs 


L. icterohaemorrhagiae 


Swine, cattle, 
horses 


L. pomona 


From serological investigations there was 
no evidence that L. bovis, L. bataviae, L. 
autumnalis, or L. grippotyphosa are present 
in central Ohio. Although we could detect 
no evidence of animals infected with L. 
autumnalis, it is possible that this species 
may also be present in the animal popula- 
tion in the United States. Recently,'® this 
organism has been found to be the cause 
of pretibial fever (Fort Bragg fever), 
which previously was considered to be a 
viral disease. In Japan where this disease 
(autumnal fever) was first reported,**.** 
field mice were determined to be the pri- 
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mary animal reservoir with cattle also be- 
coming infected.” 

The observation that a significant pro- 
portion of normal swine, cattle, and horses 
have antibodies for L. pomona suggests that 


TABLE 2—Serologica!l Tests on Bovine Serums Col- 
lected at Random 


Positive No. of Herds 
Antigens involved 
L. icterohaemorrhagiae 2 152 66 
L. canicola 0 135 oF 
L. pomona 12 352 130 
L. autumnalis 0 118 33 
L. grippotyphosa 0 167 60 
bataviae 0 69 30 
bovis 0 99 Ma 


*At a serum dilution of at least 1:100._ 


this organism may at times be highly con- 
tagious but that most of the animals suffer 
only slight, if any, clinical signs. In cattle, 
a definite disease syndrome has been de- 
scribed.’ Infection of horses with this or- 
ganism has been associated with recurrent 
iridocyclitis, but definite proof of a caus- 
ative relationship is lacking. Roberts 
et al.** reported an outbreak of leptospi- 
rosis occurring on a small horse breeding 
farm in New York. This disease was char- 
acterized by a high body temperature, de- 
pression or dullness, and anorexia. Icterus 
was observed in 2 of the 6 affected horses. 
The clinical signs manifested by swine in- 
fected with L. pomona appears to be rather 
obscure or indefinite at the present time. 
Penso and Rosa‘ in Italy in 1938 asso- 
ciated a disease of young pigs with human 
cases of swineherd’s disease. They reported 
that the disease in pigs would start with a 
slight intestinal disturbance and a rise in 
temperature which was often followed by 
clinical signs referable to a meningitis. 
These authors stated that they artificially 
reproduced the disease in pigs by the in- 
jection of “human virus.” (The etiology 
of swineherd’s disease at this time was 
considered to be a virus.) A few of the 
pigs died between the fourth and sixth day 
postinjection. They reported that the char- 
acteristic pathological lesions observed in 
this disease were punctiform hemorrhages 
in the intestine, larynx, renal pelvis, and 
brain. Although they admitted that the 
disease had some similarities to hog cholera, 
cross-immunization tests showed it to be a 
separate disease. Schmid and Giovanella*’ 
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reported that the clinical signs shown by 
the artificial infection of swine with L. 
pomona were only slight and transitory and 
might be easily overlooked. However, local- 
ization of the Leptospira in the kidneys did 
result in the elimination of the organisms 
in the urine for several months. 

It is of interest to note that antibodies 
for L. pomona were detected in three of 
four brands of commercial hog cholera anti- 
serum, At this time, it is difficult to know 
what significance, if any, can be attached 


TABLE 3—Results of Serological Tests with Lepto- 
spira Pomona on Farms where Bovine Leptospirosis 
Existed or Was Suspected 


Farm Cattle Cattle Swine Swine 
tested positive® tested positive® 
(No.) (No.) (No,) (No.) 

1 25 S 10 2 

2 7 a 25 a4 

3 7 6 4 5 

4 6 2 2 0 

5 6 2 0 


*Ac a serum dilution of at least 1;100. 


to this finding. Such positive serum, how- 
ever, might give added protection to swine 
in the hog cholera-immunization process. 
It is conceivable that a concurrent infec- 
tion with L. pomona at the time of hog 
cholera immunization could make such pigs 
more predisposed to a fatal attack by either 
hog cholera virus or L. pomona, 

There appears to be an association be- 
tween bovine and swine leptospirosis caused 
by L. pomona. Interspecies communicability 
is probably involved. This is suggested by 
the observation that on three farms inves- 
tigated, both cattle and swine were sero- 
logically positive. On all three farms, the 
cattle and swine were in close contact. 
There is no substantial evidence that rats 
are infected with L. pomona. 

The number of swine showing antibodies 
for L. icterohaemorrhagiae can probably be 
accounted for by the usual close association 


TABLE 4—Serological Tests on Swine Serums Col- 
ted at Random 

Antigens Positive*® Tested 
(No.) (No.) 

L. icterohaemorrhagiae 10 280 
L. canicola 0 20 
L. pomona— 5 280 
L. autumnalis 0 
L. grippotyphosa 0 20 
bataviae 20 
L. bovis 0 20 


' *At a serum dilution of at least 1:100 
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of rats and swine. Rats serving as carriers 
of L. icterohaemorrhagiae could easily be a 
source of infection for swine. 

In parts of Europe, a large proportion 
of normal horses, swine, and cattle give 
positive serological reactions with L. grip- 
potyphosa while only a few give positive 
reactions with L. pomona.*” In contrast, in 
the United States a large proportion of 
normal horses, swine, and cattle give posi- 
tive serological reactions with L. pomona, 
but so far we have yet to obtain among 
domestic animals a single positive reaction 
with L. gripptoyphosa, 

On the continent of Europe, L. grippoty- 
phosa is widespread and is found in the 
field mouse or vole, Microtus arvalis, which 
serves as the primary reservoir of this or- 
ganism. Man, cattle, and horses apparently 
become infected from contact with the ex- 
creta of these infected voles. In the United 
States, Microtus arvalis does not exist, and 
there has been no evidence indicating the 
presence of L. grippotyphosa. 

We believe that this information gives 
further evidence indicating the reliability 
and specificity of the agglutination-lysis test 
as a means of detecting previous exposure 
to Leptospira. One should keep in mind, 
though, that cross reactions among certain 
species of Leptospira may occur. If, how- 
ever, sufficient species are used as antigens 
in the serological test, or if adsorption tests 
are used, then these cross reactions can be 
detected and properly evaluated. In this 
regard, it should be stated that Collier and 
Mochtar’ regarded the complement-fixation 
test to be considerably inferior to the agglu- 
tination-lysis test in the serological diag- 
nosis where infection could be due to one 
of several species of Leptospira. 

There is considerable evidence to suggest 
that recurrent iridocyclitis of horses may 
be associated with, or caused by, an infec- 
tion with Leptospira. Serological evidence 
in horses in this regard has already been 
presented. There have been many reports 
of human beings affected by an iridocyclitis 
following an attack of leptospirosis.*!°°.°?. 
Characteristic of many such reports is the 
statement by Roch and Roch** that iridocy- 
clitis is an important complication of 
swineherd’s disease, manifesting itself 
many weeks or months after the recovery 
of the patient. They further stated that it 
is unforeseen and can declare itself in those 
cases where the sickness is inapparent or 
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had not been diagnosed in its acute phase. 

Assuming that equine recurrent iridocy- 
clitis is associated with a leptospirosis, it is 
interesting to speculate on the probable 
method by which these organisms might 
produce such a condition. Dimock and his 
associates'® have attempted to isolate or- 
ganisms, including Leptospira, or to trans- 
mit the disease from an affected to a 
susceptible animal, but all attempts were 
negative. It is, therefore, probable that an 
etiological agent is not present in the eye 
during the ocular manifestations. How- 
ever, it is conceivable that the ocular lesions 
could be the result of a local anaphylactic 
reaction. Leptospira, possibly by gaining 
entrance to the body by way of the ocular 
route, May sensitize or injure certain struc- 
tures of the eye and thus act as an inciting 
cause in the production of an anaphylactic 
reaction which might occur considerably 
later. 

All the species of Leptospira named in 
this report are capable of infecting man. 
Human beings apparently contract these 
diseases only by way of infected animals. 
Leptespirosis in man, especially that due to 
L. pomona, probably has hot received suffi- 
cient attention from the medical profession 
in the United States. 


SUMMARY 

1) Serological evidence was presented to 
show that infection with Leptospira po- 
mona is widespread among cattle, swine, 
and horses in Ohio. 

2) No antibodies for Leptospira grippo- 
typhosa, Leptospira bovis, Leptospira au- 
tumnalis, or Leptospira bataviae were de- 
tected in cattle, horses, or swine, suggesting 
that these species probably do not exist in 
Ohio. 

3) Leptospira pomona was isolated from 
a kidney of a healthy pig. 

4) Transmission of L. pomona from cat- 
tle to swine, or vice versa, probably occurs, 
as judged by the findings reported on sev- 
eral farms. 

5) Although there was no evidence of 
illness, past or present, in the swine found 
to be serologically positive with L. pomona, 
consideration should be given to the possi- 
bility that under unfavorable circumstances 
or in conjunction with other infectious 
agents, this benign infection might be 
markedly altered. 

6) Leptospira to be 
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highly communicable to swine, as judged 
by the finding that 24 of 25 swine in one 
herd were serologically positive. 

7) Equine recurrent iridocyclitis in the 
United States appears to be associated with 
an infection caused by L. pomona as judged 
by serological findings. A possible role by 
which Leptospira might initiate an iridiocy- 
clitis is briefly discussed. 

8) Antibodies for L. pomona were found 
in three out of four commercial brands of 
hog cholera antiserum, Mention is made of 
the possible significance of this observation. 
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Addendum.—Since submitting this paper 
for publication, three articles have come to 
our attention which appear to be pertinent. 


Heusser (Schweiz. Arch. Tierheilk., 94, 
(1952): 296-306) reported on the etiology 
of periodic ophthalmia in which he stated 
that acute iridocyclitis was artificially pro- 
duced in 2 foals by the injection of Lepto- 
spira pomona, The incubation periods, 
from the time of the initial injection to the 
onset of acute iridocyclitis, were three and 
seven months respectively in the 2 foals. 
He stated that the experiment did not dem- 
onstrate any relationship between periodic 
ophthalmia and a deficiency of vitamin B,. 
Hartwick and Stoebe (Berl. u. Miinch. 
Tierarztl. Wehnschr. 65/9, (1952): 188-190 
and 65/10, (1952): 212-214) have reported 
the isolation of a Leptospira from the 
aqueous humor and blood of a horse affected 
with periodic ophthalmia. Ovine leptospi- 
rosis has been described by Hartley 
(Austral. Vet. J., 28, (1952): 169-170) in 
Australia. Icterus, hemoglobinuria, and 
anemia were observed in the affected sheep. 
The causative agent was considered to be 
L. pomona, 
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Dr. T. Childs Elected President of 
U. S. Livestock Sanitary Association 

The Fifty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the 
United States Livestock Sanitary Associa- 
tion in Louisville, Ky., Oct. 29-31, 1952, was 
marked by an intense interest in the new 
disease problems confronting the livestock 
and poultry industries. The unusual oc- 
currence of anthrax early in 1952, the more 
recent rapid spread of vesicular exanthema 
from California to 28 states, and the an- 
nouncement of the sheep disease, scrapie 
(see p. 455), in California, the first time 
the disease has been diagnosed in the 
United States, gave real scientific interest 
to the entire meeting. There were also the 
usual discussions and reports on other 
major problems such as brucellosis, tuber- 
culosis, and parasites. Methods of pre- 
venting the feeding of raw garbage to 
swine and the impetus that would give to 
the eradication of hog cholera were dis- 
cussed. 

The “revolt” of the beef cattle producers 
at the 1951 meeting (see Jan., 1952, 
JOURNAL, p. 6) was scarcely in evidence 
this year. Apparently, many did boycott 
the meeting ; however, representatives from 
dairy cattle and swine breeders’ organiza- 
tions, as well as from the general farm 
organizations, were present. Little inclina- 
tion to reconcile the difference of opinion in 
1951 was evident. 

The registration was large and the facili- 
ties for the meeting were fine, except that 
many registrants had difficulty getting oc- 
cupancy of their hotel rooms. The local 
veterinary medical association (Jefferson 
County Veterinary Society) joined with Dr. 
L. L. Breeck and his staff in making the 
local arrangements, which included a tour 
for the ladies and a dinner and dance on the 
evening of October 30. 

New officers include: president, Dr. T. 
Childs, Ottawa, Ont.; first vice-president, 
Dr. T. C. Green of West Virginia; second 
vice-president, Dr. I, G. Howe of New 
York; third vice-president, Dr. H. F. Wil- 
kins of Montana, and the executive com- 
mittee elected Dr. R. A. Hendershott of 
New Jersey to continue as_ secretary- 
treasurer. All of the above named officers, 


except Dr. Childs, are the chief livestock 
sanitary officials of their respective states. 
Dr. Childs is the veterinary director general 
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of the Health of Animals Division of the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture and 
is from Ottawa, Ont. 


Notes from U. S. Livestock Sanitary 
Association Meeting, Oct. 29-31, 1952 


Rabies.—Most rabies cases in large animals are 
from wild animal sources. Cases start appearing 
in milk cows about six weeks after they are turned 
out in the spring and continue until six weeks 
after they are again stabled in the fall. Red fox 
mate in January and February; they break up and 
start migrating again in August. Most rabies is 
found in the species at those seasons. Canine rabies 
can be controlled by vaccination but in fox or 
other wild animals, it continues until the species is 
nearly decimated. Rabies is like a relay race, the 
“baton” has to be passed on, so if there is no 
receiver the disease stops. Hiring professional 
trappers helps eliminate the disease in wild ani- 
mals.— A. Zeissig, D.V.M., N. J. 


eee 
In one three-month period, Georgia had a 
$100,000 loss in cattle from rabies. No losses 


occurred in 600 cattle that were vaccinated. In 
Mexico, the new vaccine apparently protected 
3,400 cattle. Rabies is spreading in vampire 
bats in Central America and Mexico and is ap- 
proaching the United States border. The new 
hyperimmune rabies serum was used on 58 ex- 
posed persons in Georgia without fatalities. It 
is supposed to protect for ten to fifteen days but 
the supply is still too limited for use in other 


animals. The new chicken embryo vaccine seems 
to protect dogs for at least two years. —L. E. 
Starr, D.V.M., Atlanta, Ga. 


The brucellosis infection records of heifers vac- 
cinated with “M” vaccine is somewhat better 
than unvaccinated controls but not as good as 
strain 19 vaccinates.—j. Traum, D.V.M., Davis, 
Calif. 

eee 


Garbage Feeding.—The control and eradication 
of trichinosis, vesicular exanthema, and foot-and- 
mouth disease depend on the elimination of raw 
garbage feeding and, to some extent, hog cholera 
is in the same category. At present, 2 of 1 per 
cent of garbage-fed livestock imperils the entire 
agricultural economy. From the standpoint of 
biological warfare, the civil defense authorities 
are greatly concerned. 

Not only are Trichina larvae passed to new hosts 
through garbage but these larvae may be the 
intermediate hosts for disease viruses. The lym- 
phocytic choriomeningitis virus has been transferred 
from guinea pig to guinea pig, with lethal results, 
through Trichina larvae. Likewise, as proved 
years ago, the swine lung worm serves as an in- 
termediate host for swine influenza virus. Another 
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swine nematode likewise is believed to be a host 
for a third virus. 

The last two epizodtics of foot-and-mouth 
disease, in 1924 and 1929, originated from raw 
garbage feeding. This virus has been very re- 
sistant at times. Therefore, the use of uncooked 
garbage even as fertilizer may be dangerous.—R. E. 
Shope, M.D., D.V.M., Oscar Sussman, D.V.M., 
R. A. Hendershott, D.V.M. 

eee 

Resolution Adopted Calling for Garbage Cook- 
ing.—The Committee on Resolutions presented a 
resolution (1) condemning the feeding of raw 
garbage, (2) calling for all states to require gar- 
bage cooking, (4) urging the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the Bureau of Animal Industry to pro- 
hibit the interstate shipment of raw garbage, and 
of hogs fed raw garbage, and the slaughtering 
of such hogs in federally inspected establishments. 

eee 

Hog Cholera Control in Canada.—In 1903, be- 
fore commercial hog cholera virus appeared, Cana- 
dian authorities sought laws to prohibit the feed- 
ing of uncooked garbage to hogs. Such laws were 
procured in 1916, With commercial virus also 
prohibited, cholera was eradicated by the quaran- 
tine and slaughter method. The last outbreak, 
except in newly acquired New Foundland, was in 
1947 when 44 hogs were slaughtered. All gar- 
bage feeders are licensed. They are required to 
install garbage-cooking equipment, to boil all 
garbage before feeding it to hogs, to keep their 
yards sanitary, and to sell hogs only for slaughter. 

Canada’s 631 licvensed garbage feeders are in- 
spected, unannounced, once per month. Garbage 
from ships and trains can be unloaded only at 
certain places where it is disposed of under super- 
vision.—Orlan Hall, D.V.M., Ottawa, Ont. 

Tuberculosis.—The intradermal, cervical tuber- 
culin test is being used in 18 states on herds which 
maintain infection. With reduced exposure to 
the disease, animals probably become more sus- 
ceptible. Over 1,000 cattle were condemned and 
tanked in 1951. Meat inspection has disclosed 
as many infected herds as testing has.—A. K. 
Kutiler, D.V.M., Washington, D. C. 

eee 

When tuberculosis is found in the Chicago pack- 
ing plants the origin of the animal can be traced 
in less than 50 per cent of cases.—/J. R. Pickard, 
D.V.M., Chicago, Ul. 

eee 

Morbidity Reporting of Animal Diseases.—Real 
progress has been made in the development of an 
animal morbidity. and mortality-reporting service. 
The Bureau of the Budget has recognized the 
need for this service, and representatives of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, the U. S. Public Health Service, 
and the Federal Civil Defense Administration have 
agreed upon the fundamental principles of the 
program. A_ pilot program conducted recently 
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in Indiana will be expanded to include several 
states in 1953. 

The contemplated program would envisage the 
following fundamentals: (1) a veterinarian on the 
state health department staff; (2) close liaison 
with the state livestock sanitary official; (3) ap- 
proval of the state veterinary medical association; 
(4) a complete program outline before it is in- 
itiated; (5) reports followed by investigations; 
(6) periodic checking of reports; and (7) that 
animal disease control must be a function of the 
state livestock disease control agency.—L. Otis 
Emik, Pb.D., Atlanta, Ga. 

eee 

Air Sac Infection in Chickens.—An air sac in- 
fection, etiologically related but distinct from in- 
fectious bronchitis and Newcastle disease, causing 
mortalities as high as 50 per cent, was described. 
The disease was credited with causing the death 
of 10 million chickens in the Del-Mar-Va area. 
Chickens that are immune to infectious bronchitis 
and Newcastle disease commonly contract the 
disease. It is hard, if not impossible, to distin- 
guish it clinically from other respiratory infections. 
The etiology of the entire syndrome as seen in the 
field is probably not known. The true value of 
treatments are hard to assess on a flock basis.— 
E. L. Jungherr, D.V.M., Storrs, Conn. 

eee 

Life Cycle of Lancet Liver Fluke.—The lancet 
liver fluke, Dicrocoelium dendriticum, which has 
been recognized in cattle, sheep, deer, woodchuck, 
and rabbits in New York is now known to involve 
land snails and ants in its life cycle. First seen in 
1940, this fluke spread to six counties by 1943 and 
is still spreading but has not been identified out- 
side of New York. It is small, transparent, and 
relatively nonpathogenic in cattle but is more so 
in sheep. The fluke eggs are passed in feces, then 
picked up by land snails. The snails produce 
slime balls which infect ants. The ants crawl up 
on grass and are consumed by the host, thus com- 
pleting the life cycle—Donald W. Baker. D.V.M., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


An all time high of $43,500 was paid for 
a Polled Hereford bull at an Otis, Kan., sale 
recently. The top 25 animals in this sale 
averaged $4,176. At a Garden City, Kan., 
sale another Hereford bull sold for $33,100 
and the top 50 head averaged $4,863. At 
a Vaughn, Mont., sale the top Hereford bull 
sold for $35,700 and the average for the 
top 50 animals was $4,975.—Am. Hereford 
J., Oct. 1 and Dec. 15, 1952. 

A 77-lb. fleece was sheared from a wether 
that had roamed Unalaska Island for about 
five years without being sheared. The wool 
staple averaged between 16 and 18 inches 
in length.—Country Gentleman, Oct., 1952. 
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When I returned from Army Service to 
Colorado Springs in December, 1945, I 
started a large animal practice, treating 
only the few small animals that I could see 
at night in the basement of our home. In 
about a year, it became obvious that I was 
going to need more and better facilities for 
both large and small animals. After two 
years, I was able to purchase 35 lots at the 
eastern edge of the city on a main highway. 
The zoning board allowed me to have the 
alley vacated so that I cBuld combine the 
ground into one piece of about 5 acres, 4 of 
which are fenced pasture. 

In April, 1948, my hospital was built. In 
June, 1949, I was fortunate enough to have 
Dr. R. C. Walker join me in practice. 

In planning the hospital, I separated the 
examination room from the waiting room 
by putting the drug and x-ray rooms in 
between. This helps to keep any unde- 
sirable noises from the patients and owners 
in the reception room. There is a window 
for dispensing drugs directly from the drug 
room into the waiting room. 

The kennels, which accommodate 42 dogs 
and cats at the present time, are at one end 
of the hospital and the living quarters are 
at the other. A couple lives at the hospital 
the vear around. The man is one of the 
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Fig. I—The Herzberger Vet 
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attendants and the woman acts as recep- 
tionist, bookkeeper, and assistant in sur- 
gery. We have another male attendant who 
comes in daily. 

The hospital is built of cinder block cov- 
ered with white stucco. The windows and 
trim are in turquoise. The walls and doors 
are all white except for the examination 
room and the public lavatory, which are in 
pastels. The floors, except in the kennels, 
are of concrete covered with asphalt tile. 
In the kennels, we have found the plain 
cement floors, painted, easier to keep. The 
kennel floors are concrete and slope slightly 
to the front where they drain into a gutter. 
The gutter, in turn, drains into a trap in 
the floor at the far end of the kennels. The 
upper gutter drains by means of a copper 
pipe, and the lower gutter drains directly 
into the trap. 

Kennel doors are made of pipe frames 
with expanded metal welded into the 
frames. The kennel floors, both for upper 
and lowér decks, are heated by radiant heat. 
There is also a radiator in each kennel room 
for use in extremely cold weather. The 
remainder of the hospital is heated by 
radiators of the circulating hot water type. 
The plumbing and heating in the hospital 
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Fig. 2—(A) A view of the office taken from the hallway showing the door to the back of the hospital through 
which can be seen the entire large animal hospital. (B) A corner of the reception room. 


< 
Fig. 3—The kennel room in the small animal hospital. 


cost about $6,000 and have been extremely 
satisfactory. 

In each kennel room I have installed the 
General Electric disinfectaire lights. These 
have helped a lot in controlling odors. We 
also think they help to keep down respira- 
tory infections, such as “kennel coughs.” 

The x-ray machine is an Army semi- 
portable 30 Ma. (Picker). Since the x-ray 
room is an inside room, we use it also as a 
darkroom. 

The large animal part of the hospital, 
accommodating approximately 20 animals, 
is entirely apart from the small animal 
building. A driveway separates the two 


Fig. 4—The surgery of the Herzberger small animal hospital. 
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sections. The original large animal build- 
ings are of frame construction. The barn, 
24 by 40 ft., which has been added recently, 
is of pumice block. It is suitable for con- 
version as necessary—garage or hay stor- 
age. 

We have found the whole arrangement 
efficient and satisfactory. 

The large animal territory we serve is 
extensive and not heavily populated. We 
travel up to 75 mi. in an easterly and west- 
erly direction, and 25 mi. to the north and 
south, Our large animal hospital has been 
very beneficial both to us and to our clients. 
During the winter, our large animal facili- 
ties are overcrowded even yet. We have a 
large number of patients come in daily to 
be treated for such ailments as lumpy jaw, 


Fig. 5—The x-ray room. Dr. Herzberger and Dr. 
Walker are proud of the x-ray machine. The develop- 
ing tank is shown below with a lead-lined cabinet for 
storage of films. 


Fig. 6—The large animal section of the Herzberger hospital. 


Fig. 7—Three of the stalls in the large animal section, beyond which is a 4-acre fenced pasture. 
The stalls are large enough to give the animal more than usual freedom; they allow more sun and 
yet provide sufficient shelter to keep the animal dry, and are large enough to work in conveniently. 
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jour. A.V.M.A. 
woody tongue, traumatic gastritis, dystocia, 
impactions, foot rot, urinary calculi, brisket 
disease, mastitis, milk fever, and the like. 
A number of these cases is sent home the 
same day but the pneumonia and diphtheria 
cases and those which call for rumenotomies 
are kept for treatment. 


Preserving Leptospira in Urine 

Urine from 2 calves naturally infected 
with Leptospira was divided into six jars. 
Formalin was added to one pair of jars 
to make a 0.2 per cent solution, to another 
pair to make a 0.5 per cent solution, and 
a third pair served as controls. One of 
each pair was incubated at 37 C., the other 
was kept at room temperature. After five 
days, the morphology of the Leptospira 
was not appreciably changed in the 0.5 
per cent formalin solution. The Leptospira 
could be recognized, but with difficulty, in 
the 0.2 per cent solution. No Leptospira 
could be identified in the controls by the 
third day.—Vet. Bull., Aug., 1952: 


| The above information might be of value 
in preserving specimens from living sus- 
pected cases.—ED. | 


Leptospira may be the cause of some 
cases of so-called ictero-anemia in swine 
but probably not the cases which have an 
enlargement of the spleen—J. D. Ray, 
D.V.M., White Hall, Ill. 


In 1950, leptospirosis was diagnosed in 
a herd of 50 cows. Nearly all showed some 
clinical symptoms and 10 aborted but only 
2 died. No clinical cases have appeared 
since then. A serological test of the herd 
in 1952 showed two thirds of them posi- 
tive—W. G. Raudabaugh, D.V.M., Piper 
City, Il. 


Many ewes on a farm where there was 
leptospirosis aborted. Several were posi- 
tive later to an agglutination-lysis test.— 
P. D. Beamer, D.V.M., University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana. 


Many cows in a herd affected with lepto- 
spirosis in July, 1950, were replaced. Sev- 
eral of the new cows later contracted the 
disease but there were no recurrences in 
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those that were previously sick. Apparently 
an attack must confer some immunity.— 
M. Erdheim, D.V.M., Grayslake, IU. 


In a herd of 35 brucellosis-negative sows 
many aborted; only 85 pigs were saved. 
Ten sows were tested for leptospirosis; all 
reacted. All that were rebred later far- 
rowed good litters—-M. E. Boyer, D.V.M., 
Freeport, Jil. 


Two swine herdsmen on the same estab- 
lishment in France contracted Leptospira 
pomona infection (Bull. Acad, Méd., 134, 
1950. Serological tests showed that 34 of 
47 pigs on the place had an agglutination 
titer of over 1 1,000.—Vet. Bull. July, 
1952. 


Leptospirosis was diagnosed in a veteri- 
nary student at a midwestern college re- 
cently. As he is not yet enrolled in clinics, 
physicians were puzzled until it was sug- 
gested that he might have been exposed 
while working in a stockyard last summer. 
Leptospira (type not yet identified) were 
found in his urine and he reacted to sero- 
logical tests. His dog, which was ill three 
weeks earlier, has also reacted positively. 
The lad seems to be improving.—-W. A. A. 


Chickens Handled as Commodities 


The American Humane Association is 
broadening its scope of interests. The Na- 
tional Humane Review (Sept., 1952) states 
that there are about 30 million dogs in the 
United States and about the same number 
of cats, but there are probably 4 billion 
other domestic animals and fowl and tens 
of billions of wild animals. The Review 
believes that cruelties to dogs and cats sel- 
dom equal inhumane treatment of other 
animals. About 2 billion chickens are 
hatched annually but only about 1 billion 
ever reach the broiler or laying stage. Be- 
cause of mass production methods they are 
treated more as commodities than as living 
animals. Some raised in batteries never 
know what freedom or even room for free 
movement is. One opinion is that a hen’s 
concern “is not freedom but food, ventila- 
tion, and room enough to cackle.” Who 
knows? 
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SURGERY & OBSTETRICS 


AND PROBLEMS OF BREEDING 


The Use of Antibiotics in the Treatment of 
Low Fertility Cows 


L. C. ULBERG, M.S., Ph.D.; W. G. BLACK, M.S., Ph.D.; H. E. KIDDER, M.S.; 
L. £. McDONALD, D.V.M., M.S., Ph.D.; L. E. CASIDA, Ph.D.; S. H. McNUTT, D.V.M. 


Madison, Wisconsin 


APPROXIMATELY 40 per cent of the cows 
bred artificially return for rebreeding after 
first service. A majority of these cows have 
fairly normal estrous cycles with no abnor- 
malities of the genital organs detectable 
by palpation. Many will conceive if bred 
a sufficient number of times, but the failure 
of cows to settle when bred results in a 
very important loss to the dairy industry 
due to extended service periods. Chapman 
and Casida® calculated that butterfat pro- 
duction for a twelve-month calving interval 
averaged 341 lb., whereas, for a thirteen- 
month calving interval it averaged only 
6 Ib. more or 347 Ib. 

The failure of the early embryo to survive has 
been observed as a cause for clinically normal cows 
to return for a rebreeding.” The death of the em- 
bryo occurs sometime during the first month of 
xestation. 

A low-grade infection in the genital tract could 
be one possible cause of infertility. Hatch ef al.” 
report the presence of bacterial infection in the 
cervix and vagina of infertile cows. Also, a higher 
percentage of the genital tracts of cows classified 
as repeat-breeders contained some infection than 
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did cows with a normal breeding history.’ Other 
workers have also reported the presence of bac- 
teria and infection of the reproductive organs as 
a cause of infertility in cattle.” 

Chambers’ suggests that cows which are appar- 
ently normal and which come in heat regularly but 
do not conceive after several, breedings will settle 
in 90 percent or more of the cases following in- 
fusion of the uterus with penicillin. The infusion 
of the uterus with antibiotics has also been re- 
ported as a successful treatment against specific 
bacteria, such as Vibrio fetus.” 

The beneficial effects of antibiotics in bovine 
sterility have been further substantiated by their 
use in bull semen dilutor.’” 

This report is one in a series dealing with the 
treatments for infertility in clinically normal cows. 
The present study was designed to determine in a 
controlled experiment the effect of a combination 
of antibiotics as a treatment for repeat-breeder 
cows, 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


A total of 57 cows was obtained for study dur- 
ing the period from Dec. 27, 1950, to Feb. 5, 1952, 
and included 37 Holstein-Friesians and 20 Guern- 
seys. Classification by breed was made according 
to color markings. Only a few animals became 
available at any one time, as they came from farms 
located in 17 Wisconsin and two Illinois counties, 
which were being served by four different artificial 
breeding organizations. The technicians working 
for these organizations made the preliminary se- 
lection of these animals. The cows were then 
examined further and final selection on the farm 
was made by one of the authors. The animals had 
to meet the following specifications: (1) a mini- 
mum of four infertile services since last calving 
with a heat period since last breeding; (2) a 
minimum of one calving, but not over ten years 
of age; (3) not more than 2 experimental cows 
from any one farm; and (4) show no visual evi- 
dence of infection such as a purulent discharge or 
other abnormalities detected upon manual palpa- 
tion per rectum. Briefly, no cows were used where 
a condition was detected which would indicate 
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treatment or which of viously might prevent con- 
ception. 

The cows were purchased and assembled in a 
run-type barn located at the Agriculrural Experi- 
ment Station. All cows were placed in milking 
stalls rwice daily where they were given an average 
dairy ration of concentrate. None of the cows 
were on high milk production, many were not 
producing at all. However, all animals which were 
producing when purchased were continued in pro- 
duction. During the later part of this study, calves 
were allowed to run with the cows as a method 
of disposing of the milk. Medium quality alfalfa 
hay was fed throughout the study. Grass silage 
was fed when available. 

Alternate cows (within the breed) to show 
estrous behavior after entering the experimental 
barn were assigned to treatment and the remain- 
der served as controls. Heat checks were made 
twice daily, and a cow was considered in heat 
when she would stand to be mounted by an 
ovariectomized heifer which had been treated with 
an estrogen. Inseminations were always made on 
the second heat check after the cow was first no- 
ticed in heat. Approximately 1.0 ml. of semen, 
as used in the field, was placed just through the 
cervix, into the lumen of the uterine body.* Rou- 
tine palpations were made per rectum to determine 
ovulation and development of the corpora lutea. 

Treatment consisted of an injection, per cervix 
into the lumen of the uterus, of a mixture con- 
sisting of 0.25 Gm. of intravenous aureomycin 
HC1,** 1.0 Gm. dihydrostreptomycin, and 100,000 
units of crystalline penicillin in 125 ml. of sterile 
distilled water. This mixture was introduced in 
the uterine lumen by gravity, using a 20-in. metal 
uterine cathetert attached to a glass bottle by an 
intravenous apparatus. The catheter had an out- 
side diameter of 4 mm. with a 15-degree bend 
and two lateral openings near the anterior tip. 

The effects of the antibiotic mixture were tested 
at two different times during the estrous cycle. The 
first experiment dealt with cows treated seventeen 
days after the beginning of heat and consisted of 
6 control and 7 treated animals. All animals in 
this group were inseminated during the second 
estrous period at the experimental barn, the first 
period being used to establish a base point from 
which to start the experiment. 

The second group consisted of 16 treated and 
19 control animals. The treated animals in this 
group received the infusion of antibiotics when 
they were first noticed in heat (first heat check) 
and were inseminated about twelve hours later; 
this was done during the first estrous period after 
entering the experimental barn. 

The 48 animals which furnished data for these 
two groups averaged 5.5 years of age, with an 


*Semen furnished by Southern Wisconsin Breeders’ Co- 
operative, Madison. 

**Purnished by Lederle Laboratories, Division, American 
Cyanamid Co., New York, N. Y. 

+Woelffer uterine catheter, Haver-Glover Laboratories, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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average of 2.8 previous calvings. Twenty-eight 
cows were negative to the brucellosis test, while 
the remaining 20 were either classed as suspects 
or were positive to the test (in the experiment as 
a whole, 14 of the negative cows and 8 of the 
suspects and positive cows had normal embryos). 
Each cow had been inseminated 4 to 14 times 
(average, 7.2), previous to being placed on this 
study, without apparent conceptions. The average 
length of time between first and last service on 
the farm was 216 days. These cows also had an 
average period of 83 days frum last breeding on 
the farm to the first experimental breeding. The 
time since last calving was usually not known, 
RESULTS 

Five of the 57 cows were removed from 
the experiment because of abnormalities 
which were not detected at the time of 
purchase, but which were observed either 
after entering the experimental barn or at 
the time of slaughter. This includes 2 
animals with obstructions of the oviduct, 2 
others which developed cystic ovaries, and 
1 which became anestrous after purchase. 

Results of Treating Seventeen Days Post- 
Heat.—There was a total of 16 cows as- 
signed to this group, but data from 3 cows 
which had been assigned to be treated were 
not used. The reason for this in one in- 
stance was that the cervix was not suffi- 
ciently open to permit the passage of the 
catheter for treating. The other 2 cows 
were treated but failed to show estrus at 
the proper time. One of the 2 did not show 
estrus until forty-two days after treatment, 
although she may have had a quiet ovula- 
tion at about the time of expected heat. 
The other cow did not come into heat until 


TABLE |—Effect of Antibiotics Upon the Percentage 
of Cows with Normal Embryos Thirty-four Days After 
Estrus 


~ Time of First Expt. Second Expt. 
Group treat- Group Breeding Breeding Total 
ment 
No. % No. %  breed- 
Breed Cows preg. Cows preg. ings 
Hol. 4 000 4 25.0 25.0 
Treat. Guer. 5 43.3 2 00.0 34.0 
17 days Toral 7 143 6 6.7 28.6 
I post- Hol. 4 25.0 4 66.7 75.0 
estrus Com. Guer. 2 00.0 2 00.0 00.0 
Toral 6 647 @0 50.0 
first Hol. 9 33.3 6 16.7 
signof Treat. Guer. 7 080.0 7 286 28.6 
estrus Total 16 188 13 23.1 37.5 
Hol, tt 36.4 6* 33.4 54,5* 
Cont. Guer. 8 62.55 43 62.5 
Total 19 47.4 9 22.2 57.99 


~*One cow returned to estrus from the first breeding, but 
was not reinseminated, which makes the percentage value 
a minimum. 
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eighty-seven days after treatment. Her 
ovaries seemed to be inactive during this 
period. 

For a treatment to be of the greatest 
practical use in the field, it must be of such 
a nature that it can be applied readily to 
most animals and it also should not inter- 
fere with the normal reproductive function 
of the animal. If the response of the 2 
cows showing abnormal post-treatment es- 
trous cycles was due to treatment, then the 
procedure has some disadvantages in field 
applications. But, since this study was 
concerned primarily with the effect of 
treatment upon early embryonic death, the 
data from these 2 cows were excluded from 
the final results. 

Four Holstein-Friesians and 3 Guernseys 
were treated seventeen days after heat, 
and 4 Holstein-Friesians and 2 Guernseys 
were not treated and served as controls 
(table 1). There seem to be no consistent 
differences in response between the two 
breeds, therefore the data will be pooled 
and discussed in that manner. 

One of the 7 treated and 1 of the 6 con- 
trol animals had normal embryos thirty- 
four days after the first experimental breed- 
ing. A second breeding in the animals re- 
turning to estrus resulted, thirty-four days 
later, in 1 normal embryo from the treated 
animals and 2 ‘normal embryos from the 
control animals. 

The number of normal embryos present 
from both inseminations was 2 out of 7 
(28.6%) for the treated animals as com- 
pared with 3 out of 6 (50.0%) for the 
control animals. 

The Effects of Antibiotics Upon the En- 
dometrium.—Semen placed in the uterine 
lumen of cattle, swine, or rabbits which 
have functional corpora lutea in their ova- 
ries, often will produce a pyometra.*.'!.*'5 
It has been suggested that the bacteria in 
the semen constitute the irritating agent. 
Since the mixture of antibiotics adminis- 
tered at seventeen days post-heat did not 
seem to be beneficial, it was decided to 
check its immediate effect upon the endo- 
metrium as an irritant. 

Four repeat-breeder cows were used in 
this part of the study, 3 which had acted 
as controls for the previous group and had 
not conceived, and 1 which had not been on 
experiment previously. The same mixture 
of antibiotics was administered in the same 
manner as previously described. Two were 
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infused during the luteal phase of the es- 
trous cycle (16 or 18 days post-heat) and 2 
were treated during estrus. These animals 
were slaughtered sixteen to forty-eight 
hours after treatment and observations 
were made on the endometrium. 

The results from these 4 animals suggest 
that this mixture will cause the greatest 
disturbance within the uterus during the 
luteal phase of the estrous cycle. The uter- 
ine lumens of the 2 cows treated sixteen or 
eighteen days postestrous contained a yel- 
low, cheesy exudate which could be observed 
macroscopically. This was not found in the 
2 cows treated during estrus. Also, there 
was an epithelial denudation and an in- 
creased leukocytic infiltration in cows treat- 
ed during the luteal phases as compared 
with those treated during the estrous phase. 

Because of this greater endometrial re- 
action to the antibiotics during the luteal 
phase and the apparent lack of benefit at 
the two experimental breedings, it was de- 
cided to delay treatment until the time of 
estrus. 

Results of Treating at the Time of Heat. 
—A total of 20 Holstein-Friesians and 15 
Guernseys were used in this group, with 
16 treated and 19 control animals. Of the 
9 treated Holstein-Friesians and 7 treated 
Guernseys, 3 had normal embryos thirty- 
four days after the first breeding. The re- 
maining 13 had 3 more normal embryos 
thirty-four days after the second breeding. 

The controls consisted of 11 Holstein- 
Friesians and 8 Guernseys. Nine of the 
19 untreated animals had normal embryos 
from the first insemination, and 2 of the 9 
which were rebred also had normal em- 
bryos. One Holstein-Friesian which did 
not settle on first breeding was by mis- 
arrangement not rebred at second heat. 
This accounts for the discrepancy between 
the number of cows not having a normal 
embryo from first breeding and the num- 
ber of cows involved in the second breeding. 

The number of normal embryos present 
from both breedings was 6 for the 16 
(37.5% ) treated animals as compared with 
11 for the 19 (57.9%) control animals. 
The percentage for the control is a mini- 
mum because of the cow which was not 
given the opportunity to settle at second 
breeding. 

When the data for both breeds, in both 
groups, for the two breedings were pooled, 
there were 8 normal embryos from the 23 
treated animals (34.8%) and 14 normal em- 
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bryos from the 25 control animals (56.0% ) 
thirty-four days postestrus. This percent- 
age, again, is a minimum because of the 
control cow which was not bred for the 
second time. 
DISCUSSION 

Due to the randomization of the cows to 
their groups, the variation in the rate of 
fertilization should be the same for the 
treated animals as for the controls. There- 
fore, differences between treated and un- 
treated animals in the percentage of normal 
embryos present at thirty-four days post- 
heat should be due to differences in embry- 
onic death. If antibiotics, as used in this 
study, are beneficial in preventing lowered 
fertility, there should have been a higher 
percentage of the cows with normal em- 
bryos in the treated groups than in the 
nontreated groups. However, the percent- 
age of normal embryos was 34.8 for all 
treated animals as compared with 56.0 for 
all nontreated animals. When this differ- 
ence between the two groups is tested for 
statistical significance by the Chi-square 
technique, it is found not to be significant. 

The first experimental inseminations of 
109 “repeat-breeder” cows which have been 
used as controls in previous studies at this 
station have resulted in 27 normal embrycs 
at thirty-four days (24.8%). The number 
of embryos present from the first experi- 
mental insemination in the 19 untreated 
cows acting as controls for the second 
group in this experiment was considerably 
higher (47.4%). The difference between 
these values is statistically significant. 

Assuming embryonic death as a major 
cause for the failure of the 48 cows to 
settle, these data indicate that death occurs 
early in the gestation period. The length 
of time from insemination to the subse- 
quent estrus in the 34 animals returning 
from the first experimental breeding and 
the 23 animals from the second experimen- 
tal breeding averaged twenty-one and eight- 
tenths days, with a range of seventeen to 
thirty-three days. If these cows are re- 
peat-breeders due to embryonic death, this 
death is occurring early enough so as not 
to delay the subsequent estrus. The uterus 
in 1 cow slaughtered thirty-four days after 
the second insemination contained no vis- 
ible remains of an embryo; another cow 
slaughtered at the same stage had an em- 
bryo which was obviously degenerating. 
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Death in these two instances may have 
been relatively late. All other animals 
either came into estrus previous to, or had 
a normal embryo at thirty-four days after, 
being inseminated. 

Asdell et al.* emphasize the necessity of 
including control animals in any experi- 
ment designed to study the effects of a 
treatment upon cows with a poor breeding 
history. The present data bring out this 
fact very well. If only the 25 cows which 
received no treatment other than two more 
inseminations are considered, it will be 
noticed that 14 of them had normal embryos 
thirty-four days after insemination. If 
some treatment had been administered to 
these cows, the results would have looked 
impressive. These 25 cows had received an 
average of 6.8 inseminations, prior to be- 
ing brought to the experimental barn. Cer- | 
tainly, these are “problem-breeding” cows. 
Yet 56 per cent of these 25 cows, without 
any treatment, were carrying normal em- 
bryos after being bred one or two more 
times. Of the 14 cows which had normal 
embryos, 10 resulted from only one more 
breeding, while the other 4 required the 
second breeding. This means that the nor- 
mal embryos from these 14 cows resulted 
from an average of only 1.29 experimental 
inseminations. 

These figures bring out the fact that 
clinically normal repeat-breeder cows can 
settle without treatment. Also, to deter- 
mine the effect of a given treatment cor- 
rectly, the results of such a treatment must 
be compared with the results on a com- 
parable group of nontreated cows. 

In this experiment, the difference be- 
tween the results from the treated animals 
and from the control animals was not sta- 
tistically significant. This can be inter- 
preted to mean that the treatment had no 
“real” effect upon the number of embryos 
present thirty-four days after insemination 
and that the difference is due to chance. 

The difference in the percentage of cows 
having normal embryos at thirty-four days 
postinsemination in the control animals of 
this experiment and those of previous ex- 
periments could be due to either of two 
factors: (1) Chance variation even though 
rare, and (2) variation in time which 
could change the population of cows being 
sampled. It is impossible to determine 
which has operated in this instance. 
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A total of 57 cows which had been in- 
seminated four or more times without ap- 
parent conception were used in this study. 
Treatment consisted of a mixture of 1 Gm. 
of dihydrostreptomycin; 0.25 Gm. of aureo- 
mycin, and 100,000 units of penicillin in 
125 mil. of sterile distilled water placed in 
the uterine lumen. 

Seven cows were treated seventeen days 
after estrus and inseminated at the sub- 
sequent heat. Sixteen other cows were 
treated at the beginning of heat and in- 
seminated about twelve hours later. Twenty- 
five control cows were inseminated without 
treatment. All cows which returned to 
estrus after the first breeding were rebred. 
Those animals that had not returned to 
estrus by thirty-four days after a breeding 
were slaughtered and an examination was 
made for the presence of a normal embryo. 
The percentage of cows with normal em- 
bryos was 34.8 for the treated animals and 
56.0 for the control animals. This dif- 
ference was not statistically significant. 

This mixture when placed in the uterine 
lumen during the luteal phase of the estrous 
cycle causes some endometrial inflammation 
as determined both grossly and _ histologi- 
cally; it did not appear to do so when used 
at estrus. 

The necessity of using control animals 
in this type of study is discussed. 
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Replacement of Ureter by 
Small Intestine 
Ureters are sometimes involved in carci- 


nomas and other disease conditions. This 
may require the removal of a useful kidney. 
In an experiment, a section of the small 
intestine was substituted for the ureter. In 
2 dogs, over half of the left ureter was re- 
moved and replaced by an isolated segment 
of small intestine with its mesenteric blood 
supply left intact. To thoroughly test the 
effectiveness of this operation, the right 
kidney in each dog was later removed. The 
dogs remained healthy. At autopsy one 
vear later, the section of intestine was 
found not to have changed. Its epithelium 
had established direct continuity with that 
of the ureter at one end and with that of 
the bladder at the other end.—Proc. Royal 
Soc. Med., Aug., 1952. 
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False Extra-Uterine Pregnancy 


E. IRVIN NESERKE, D.V.M. 
Baltimore, Maryland 


The word “false” used in the title of 
this case history indicates that the ovum 
was not fertilized outside of the confined 
limits of the female reproductive tract, 
which of course would be termed a “true” 
extra-uterine pregnancy. Rather, the ovum 
was definitely fertilized within the female 
reproductive organs and in some manner 
transported out of the uterus to establish 
growth in some other part of the peri- 
toneal cavity. This occurrence is definitely 
a rarity but, according to Roberts,’ has 
been described occasionally in multiparous 
animals. However, it does classically il- 
lustrate how nature may afford a female 
the powers of reproduction at almost any 
cost, even at the cost of her own life. Also, 
it represents the remarkable flexibility of 
the diversified powers of the omentum which 


Dr. Neserke is a practitioner in Baltimore, Md. 
'S. J. Roberts, D.V.M., Cornell University, 
communication. 
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plays such an important role in the 
tection of the delicate organs in the 
toneal cavity. 

The patient presented was a 4-year-old 
domestic breed cat who, previously, had 
had several litters of kittens normally and 
without supervision. The cat was allowed 
complete freedom of the outdoors and no 
special precautions were taken by the own- 
ers to keep the animal confined during its 
estrous periods. The only history obtained 
was that the cat had appeared to be “in 
season” about two months previously and 
that about two to three weeks following 
the first symptoms of estrus the cat was 
found in the street injured. The owners 
assumed it had been involved in an auto- 
mobile accident. The animal was lethargic 
for several weeks following this incident. 

The symptoms when presented for treat- 
ment were those of dystocia. The owners 
reported the animal had been straining for 
several days in an unsuccessful attempt to 
deliver a kitten. The external genitalia 
were relaxed as for normal parturition. 
The temperature was 102.3 F., the pulse 
rapid. Physical examination revealed a large 
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Fig. I—The uterus of the cat, showing the 


+ in the right horn; at the right is 


the fetus. 
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mass about the size of a full-term kitten 
in the anterior peritoneal cavity. 

With the owner’s consent, a laparotomy 
was performed. Ether was the anesthetic 
used. A median line incision was made 
through the linea alba. The uterus was 
found to be much enlarged but empty. The 
omentum had adhered to what was evi- 
dently a healed scar about '% in. long in the 
right horn of the uterus. This omental at- 
tachment had apparently covered a rupture 
of the uterus (the rupture undoubtedly 
occurring at the time of the accident, al- 
lowing the fertilized ovum and fetal mem- 
branes to drop out of the uterus and into 
the abdominal cavity). The fetus was lo- 
cated immediately posterior to the stomach. 
The placental membranes were intact and 
covered almost completely by omentum. In 
fact, the omental attachment was so secure 
that the placenta was ruptured during re- 
moval of the fetus. The mass of blood 
vessels ventral to the fetus and attached 
to the omentum were probably a combina- 
tion of omental and placental vessels and, 
undoubtedly, the result of a connection be- 
tween the placenta and uterine horn. 

The abdominal cavity was flushed several 
times with warm physiological saline to 
eliminate as much debris as possible, Peni- 
cillin (50,000 units aqueous crystalline) was 
administered. The patient recovered un- 
eventfully. 

The fetus appeared fully developed but 
had died perhaps twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours previous to surgery. It was felt that 
had surgical intervention been earlier, the 
kitten would have lived. Autopsy of the 
fetus revealed normal development, and 
death was attributed to anoxia. The lungs 
were saturated with fluid. 

The functions of the omentum in aiding 
the placenta with vascularization and for 
mechanical protection of the fetus is sym- 
bolic of the usefulness of the omentum 
when the body calls upon it for aid. 

In speculation of precisely what would 
have occurred had the animal not been 
operated on, the three most probable alter- 
natives are: (1) possible mummification of 
the fetus; (2) possible disintegration of 
the fetus; and (3) possible death of the 
cat due to peritonitis, the latter being the 
most likely to occur. 

The pupil of the eye can decrease its 
area 80 per cent in three seconds. 


E. IRVIN 
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There are three common methods of dry- 
ing off dairy cows: (1) incomplete milking 
in which about half of the milk is left in 
the udder and the cows milked at increased 
intervals until dry; (2) intermittent milk- 
ing where cows are completely milked but 
at increasing intervals; (3) complete ces- 
sation in which milking is completely 
stopped until the cow again freshens. Milk 
secretion is largely controlled by two 
things: (1) the hormone lactogen and (2) 
the nervous stimulation of milking. The 
hormone is the most important stimulus 
during the early stages of lactation while 
the milking stimulus is the most important 
during the later stages. Stopping abruptly 
does not seem to affect the composition, the 
bacterial count, or the amount of milk pro- 
duced during the next lactation. It seems 
to be the preferred method except when 
chronic mastitis is present, in which case 
intermittent milking might be indicated. 
However, if an antibiotic is injected into 
the affected quarters, no further milking 
may be necessary. If the cow is a heavy 
producer, her grain and protein ration 
should be reduced simultaneously.—Mon- 
tana State College Farmer, May, 1952. 


Hind Leg Lameness 

An authority half humorously relates 
(Harness Horse, July 23, 1952) how 
hind leg lameness in race horses was 
often formerly diagnosed and treated, and 
sometimes is yet. First search for a lump 
or a swelling. What caused the bump seems 
to have caused little concern. Then blister 
it, fire it, and blister it some more. How- 
ever, if the leg is free of swellings, poke 
and punch the vast muscles of the quarters. 
Once he flinches, inject him with iodine. 
Iodine doesn’t cure much elsewhere but it 
is expected to do the job when injected into 
a horse. Injections of hormones, vitamins, 
and antirheumatics are usually added to 
this technique nowadays. 

However, the author adds, other things 
should be taken into consideration. One 
such is the circulation of the affected leg. 
Perhaps the vessels are not large enough to 
take care of the extreme demands of racing. 
First one should examine the pulse in the 
femoral artery, then in the tail and in the 
great metatarsal and other arteries of the 
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extremity. Also check the skin tempera- 
ture below the hock. Then warm the horse 
for about 3 miles in ten minutes and repeat 
the examination for significant changes. If 
the pulse is gone, and if the skin below the 
hock is cold and clammy, and especially if it 
is numb to a pin prick, it is evidence that 
the circulation is insufficient. He warns 
that regardless of how large a jack the 
horse may have, one should look elsewhere 
for the cause of lameness. 

One case is cited of chronic lameness in a 
polo pony which had developed a huge 
growth on the tibia as a result of being hit 
with a mallet. Repeated blistering and 
firing had been of no benefit. When the 
foot was later examined, it was found to be 
extremely sensitive. When the nerves were 
blocked, he went entirely sound. On post- 
mortem examination, the navicular joint 
was found to be badly inflamed. 


Embryotomy of Siamese Twins 
in a Buffalo Cow 


G. S. CHINNIAH, V.S. 
Colombo, Ceylon 


A valuable buffalo cow on a Colombo 
(Ceylon) dairy farm had been restless and 
in pain for twenty-four hours. By noon on 
Dec. 25, 1951, the cervix had relaxed and 
the calf was ready to enter the pelvic cavity. 
The left foreleg was crossed over the back 


Dr. Chinniah is a veterinary surgeon in Colombo, Ceylon. 


Fig. |—The dam one day after the operation. 
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of the neck, the head was turned down in 
front of the pubis, and the right foreleg 
was bent at the knee. After about ninety 
minutes of fruitless effort, even though the 
calf was still alive, it was decided to per- 


Fig. 2—The dam one month after the operation. 


form an embryotomy. It was then discov- 
ered that it was a case of twins which could 
not be delivered separately. The cow was 
given 2 oz. of chloral hydrate and 3 million 
units of penicillin. It was soon learned that 
the twins were joined together at their 
posterior bellies from flank to flank, They 
were separated and, eventually, the second 
calf was brought out alive but it died a few 
minutes later. The entire operation took 
two hours and fifty minutes. The cow made 
an uneventful recovery. 


Uterine Contractility in Labor 

To record the pressure exerted on the 
placenta during the third stage of labor, a 
mercury manometer was attached to the 
umbilical vein after birth of the child. The 
average intensity and frequency of the 
uterine contractions were found to be con- 
tinuous with, and similar to, those of the 
second stage but they were painless. They 
drive the blood from the placenta to the 
child, then separate the placenta and expel 
it. 

The average time from the birth of the 
child to expulsion of the placenta is six 
minutes. If it requires more than thirty 
minutes, it is considered to be a retention 
of the placenta. Five retentions occurred 
in the 80 cases studied. Ergometrine or 
pituitrin increases the tonus and frequency 
of the contractions. Analgesia during the 


second stage of labor seems to increase the 
proportion of placental retentions.—-Proc. 
Royal Soc. Med., Aug., 1952. 
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Artificial Insemination in Poultry 

Artificial insemination in chickens had 
its first commercial test this year in Ala- 
bama. In one flock where cage matings on 
a weekly basis had produced a hatchability 
of about 70 per cent, the hatchability was 
increased to about 80 per cent when arti- 
ficial insemination was used. 

This reduced the cost of maintaining 
more males since semen from 1 male would 
inseminate 6 hens. Pooling semen from 
4 or 5 males seemed to improve fertility 
about 5 per cent. A fertility of 99 per cent 
and a hatchability of 85 per cent was at- 
tained in one flock. Test tubes and a medi- 
cine dropper are all the equipment re- 
quired.——Country Gentleman, Sept., 1952. 


Dropsical Calves 

Breeders of Ayrshire cattle in Great 
Britain are disturbed by the incidence of 
dropsical calves. This condition, known also 
as edema or anasarca of newborn calves, 
seems to have a hereditary background. 
Data regarding 325 such calves in 60 herds 
indicate that it is due to a single autosomal 
recessive gene. Some calves are so slightly 
affected that the condition is not recognized. 
More of these calves are born dead than 
alive. In those that do live the edematous 
condition persists. 

Cows carrying dropsical calves develop 
unusually large abdomens during the last 
two or three months of pregnancy due to 
an abnormal amount of amniotic fluid. Some 
cows have trouble in rising. The calves are 
generally carried to full term and, if the 
calf is delivered, the fetal membranes 
usually come away normally. 

Breeders who recognize the condition 
usually send the cows to slaughter before 
calving time. Otherwise embryotomies are 
often required and some cows are lost. A 
study of the Ayrshire breed revealed that 
less than one-half per cent of the calves 
were dropsical but these tended to occur 
in certain herds; one herd had 66 affected 
calves in the last seven vears.—Brit. Vet. 
J., July, 1952. 


Research projects require many surgical 
procedures including hysterectomies in 
heifers and adrenalectomies in pigs.—J. F. 
Bullard, D.V.M., Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind. 
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Schistosomus Reflexus Dystocia 

After encountering in one week 3 cows 
with dystocia due to a Schistosomus re- 
flexus fetus, a practitioner made the fol- 
lowing suggestions: First, try moderate 
forced traetion applied to all four limbs. If 
this fails, then give epidural anesthesia and 
proceed with embryotomy. Decapitation of 
the fetus or the amputation of the fore- 
limbs will probably be of little value, since 
traction at both ends of the fetus is usually 
contraindicated. 

Embryotomy by means of a wire fetotome 
can seldom be accomplished because of the 
loose structures interfering with the wire. 
The rear limb should be amputated by in- 
cising the skin around the hip joint, then 
disarticulating by torsion and traction. The 
fetus can then probably be removed by 
traction on the head and forelimb.—Vet. 
Rec., June 28, 1952. 


Semen Preserved by Freezing.—Pregnan- 
cies have been obtained with bull semen 
which had been stored at a —79 C. for seven 
months. After nine months at this tem- 
perature, semen appeared perfectly active 
and normal.—Vet. Rec., Aug. 30, 1952. 


Repairing Hernias with Bone Flaps.— 
A flap of bone, with its tough fibrous mem- 
branes, taken from the patient’s pubic bone 
without being detached from the abdominal 
wall tissues, may be used in repairing in- 


guinal hernias in man. It gives a needed 
rigidity to the area.—-Sci. Newsletter, Sept. 
13, 1952. 


Artificial breeding has steadily increased 
until 3,500,000 cows are estimated to have 
been thus bred in the United States last 
year. This is approximately 15 per cent 
of the nation’s cows. In some dairy states 
the percentage ran as high as 25.—Certi- 
fied Milk, Sept., 1952. 


For retained placental membrane in cows 
give sulfonamides, intravenously or per os, 
and tyrothrycin, either in capsules or in 
solution, in the uterus. Don’t worry about 
the miembrane, you can’t keep it from 
coming out.—Wm. Riley, D.V.M., Michigan 
State College, East Lansing. 
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X-Ray Selection of Breeding Pigs 

The Cambridge School of Agriculture re- 
ports the use of the x-ray to count the 
number of ribs and vertebrae and also to 
measure the layers of fat in pigs. The 
number of ribs is found to vary from 13 
to 17 pairs. The more ribs, the longer the 
pig and the greater proportion of lean meat 
to fat. Small pigs are stretched out under 
the x-ray camera while the bones are 
counted. Formerly this information was pro- 
vided only after the animals were butch- 
ered.—Vet. Rec., Aug. 30, 1952. 


Thyroid Removal Affects Sex Organs of 
Fowl.—Thyroidectomy diminishes the size 
and activity of the sex organs in fowl to 
a variable degree, depending on the amount 
of thyroid removal and the age at which 
it is done. Egg-laying was delayed about 
thirty-five days when the thyroid was total- 
ly removed from pullets when they were 3 
months old and was delayed 180 days when 
the thyroid was removed when 3 weeks 
old. In males, it resulted in delayed and 
less frequent copulations.—Vet. Bull., July, 
1952. 


Effect of Antibiotics on Semen. — The 
semen of 7 bulls of low fertility was treated 
with either penicillin, streptomycin, or pen- 
icillin plus streptomycin (J. Dai. Sci., 34, 
1951). This resulted in settling 19 to 26 
more cows per 100 cows bred. The similar 
addition of sulfanilamide to the yolk-citrate 
diluent did not increase the breeding ef- 
ficiency. The semen of 2 relatively infertile 
bulls was not benefited by any treatment.— 
Vet. Bull., July, 1952. 


Aérial Transportation of Ova.—The first 
successful aérial shipment of fertilized rab- 
bit ova for transplantation was recently re- 
ported. Two white California rabbits were 
superovulated and inseminated. Twenty- 
four hours later, they were destroyed and 
74 fertilized ova, at the 2-cell stage, were 
recovered by flushing the fallopian tubes 
with whole rabbit serum. These were 
placed in thermos flasks and flown to Cam- 
bridge University, England. Twenty-seven 
hours after recovery, five ova were placed 
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in each fallopian tube of 2 black rabbits. 
Thirty-two days later, one of these rabbits 
gave birth to 2 healthy white rabbits.— 
Science, June 27, 1952. 


Arterial Embolectomy 


A review of 18 cases of femoral or iliac 
artery embolectomy performed on human 
patients at Cook County Hospital (Chi- 
cago) from 1946 to 1951 revealed that 15 
had died; the other 3 had their limbs am- 
putated. The article comments that suc- 
cessful peripheral arterial embolectomy 
results in an immediate return of circula- 
tion and relief from symptoms. However, 
this is usually followed by a gradual occlu- 
sion of the distal arteries, days or weeks 
after the operation. The occlusion is fre- 
quently at the site of the sutured arteri- 
otomy incision.—JlUinois Med. J., Feb., 1952. 


Cesarean Section in the Ewe 

A British veterinarian was called to see 
a ewe that had been in labor for about four 
hours. He found a small pelvis and a large 
living lamb. The ewe was ziven 20 cc. of 
epidural anesthesia (tutocain), then turned 
on her back and the lower abdomen pre- 
pared. 

An incision was made parallel with, and 
2 in. lateral to, the left mammary vein from 
the front of the udder 7 in. forward. The 
lamb how was dead and the placenta was 
easily removed. A continuous Lembert 
suture of No, 1 silk was used to close the 
uterus. Interrupted silk sutures were used 
in the peritoneum and abdominal muscles. 
Powdered sulfanilamide was applied and 
the skin repaired with mattress sutures. 
The ewe was given penicillin for three days 
and made an uneventful recovery. The 
fetus weighed 14 lb.—Vet. Rec., Aug. 16, 
1952. 


Intrathoracic Anesthesia 

Because of the frequent difficulty in in- 
jecting an anesthetic intravenously or in- 
traperitoneally into a dog or a cat, one cor- 
respondent now injects it intrathoracically. 
Nembutal, injected into the thoracic cavity, 
has always induced a smooth rapid anes- 
thesia with no failures or unsatisfactory 
after-effects.—Vet. Rec., Sept. 6, 1952. 
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New Therapy for Greater Production in the Cattle Industry 
G. T. EDDS, D.V.M., Ph.D.; B. B. HANCOCK, D.V.M.; S. J. KING, A.B. 
Fort Dodge, lowa 


THE RAPID increase in population within 
the United States and other nations of the 
world produces a continuing demand for 
greater production in the animal industries. 
The imperative need for a steady expansion 
of the world food supply is delayed by the 
continuous existence of a large number of 
animal diseases. It, then, is essential that 
there be close liaison between the research 
scientist, the veterinary practitioner, and 
livestock and poultry producers to develop 
effective measures for preventing and treat- 
ing animal and poultry diseases. 

These demands for greater production 
lead to requests for research in both the 
Ex- 


pharmaceutical and biological fields. 
tensive research on animals and poultry is 


necessary before the introduction of all 
new drugs. This research, when successful, 
is naturally followed by field investigations 
or trials to prove the merit of the product 
under consideration. 

Animal research, supplying new thera- 
peutic agents, constitutes an arsenal behind 
both medical and veterinary medical prac- 
titioners. Goodpasture' describes the use 
of chicken embryos as a method for screen- 
ing the effectiveness of new drugs against 
infectious diseases. In addition, mice, 
guinea pigs, rabbits, chickens, and dogs are 
used in the research laboratories of our 
veterinary biological and pharmaceutic lab- 
oratories for checking effectiveness and 
possible toxicity of new compounds, 


SULFONAMIDES 


The introduction of the sulfonamides into 
medicine constituted one of the epochal 
events in therapeutic progress. Several hun- 
dred sulfonamides have been tested for ef- 
fectiveness, duration of adequate blood lev- 


Dr. Edds is director of Pharmacological Research Labora- 
tory, Fort Dodge Laboratories, Fort Dodge, lowa. 

Presented before the Alberta Veterinary Conference at 
Calgary. June 6, 1952 


els, side actions, and toxicity. Of this num- 
ber, only a few have proved of value in 
clinical medicine. The greatly improved ef- 
ficiency of animal disease control with the 
earlier sulfonamides was handicapped to 
some degree by the occasional occurrence 
of kidney damage. Research workers found 
that this damage could be circumvented by 
combining two or more sulfonamides and 
giving the same total daily dosage. Lehr? 
was one of the first to suggest the use of 
such combinations. He reported a mark- 
edly decreased incidence of crystalluria with 
a mixture of two or more sulfonamides, 
as compared with the same dosage of either 
of the single agents when given alone. Such 
combinations are still popular in veterinary 
medicine. 

One of the newer sulfonamide drugs, 
sulfisoxazole, is characterized by greater 
solubility in the urine of animals at a pH 
at which many of the other drugs would 
crystallize out in the tubules. Research 
demonstrated that no kidney damage re- 
sulted when this drug was used.’ It is 
perhaps the most popular one being used 
in human medicine at the present time. 

Administration of gantrisin® at intervals 
produced an adequate blood level. The clini- 
cal effectiveness of gantrisin was superior 
to that of sulfamezathine,* and the inci- 
dence of toxic action in these patients was 
low. Lazarus and Schwag® reported that 
the continued administration of gantrisin 
to rats and rabbits over long periods showed 
no evidence of kidney toxicity. 

Marshall® observed that gantrosan (gan- 
trisin) is distributed principally in the ex- 
tracellular fluid which differs from the 
distribution of sulfamerazine, sulfadiazine, 
or even sulfanilamide. He stated, then, 
that the same amount of gantrosan should 
give blood levels about twice that of sulfa- 
diazine or sulfamerazine and three times 
the concentration of sulfanilamide. He also 
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proposed that the apparent failure of gan- 
trosan to enter the cell should make it less 
toxic than those drugs which do enter the 
cell. 

Experimental work at Fort Dodge Lab- 
oratories proved that sulfisoxazole was ef- 
fective for treating coccidiosis, typhoid, and 
cholera of poultry ;’ foot rot, shipping fever, 
and pneumonia of cattle.‘ 

Blood level determinations were run in 
our laboratory using the Marshall-Bratton” 
technique with an Evelyn photoelectrometer. 
Initial trials on dogs using 42 gr. per pound 
of body weight demonstrated that this drug 
belonged to the sulfadiazine group as far 
as persistence of blood levels was concerned. 
Blood levels of dogs receiving sulfisoxazole 
orally, 4/5 gr. per pound daily, showed that 
effective levels could be expected in the 
majority of cases. The data presented in 
table 1 summarizes these determinations. 

We were also interested in determining 
the results of an initial dosage of 4/5 gr. 
per pound followed by 3/10 gr. per pound 
every eight hours. In the series of dogs 


TABLE !—Averages of Blood Levels in 16 Dogs 
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receiving this dosage, an average level of 
10+ mg./100 cc. was produced. This data 
is presented in table 2. 

Determinations were also made on cattle 
and it was found that they may be divided 
into two general classes: one group of 8 
animals showed a high and persistent level 
with a single oral dose daily. This is pre- 
sented in graphic form in table 3. 

Another group of animals may show more 
rapid elimination of the drug, but the blood 
level for these animals can be maintained 
at an adequate concentration by dividing 
the daily dose and giving 3/10 gr. three 
times daily. Our research thus has dem- 
onstrated that blood levels which are 
generally accepted as being within the 
therapeutic range demonstrated by the 
sulfonamides could be expected using sul- 
fisoxazole. Clinical results have confirmed 
the predicted good therapeutic responses. 

This drug has recently been combined 
with the product phthalylsulfathiazole for 
the combined local and systemic effects of 
these two drugs. The superior properties 


Receiving a Soluble Salt of Sulfisoxazole Orally 
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1950. 
of the phthalylsulfathiazole, as reported by 
Scheidy,’® include low toxicity, sparing ab- 
sorption, and bacterial inhibition within the 
gastrointestinal tract. This drug then is 
used for its local action, and sulfisoxazole 
is included to combat pneumonia and sec- 
ondary infections accompanying calf scours. 
In. addition to these sulfonamides, most 
companies are selling a product including 
kaolin, pectin, and other agents which help 
check diarrhea. 


CORRECTING NUTRITIONAL DEFICIENCIES 

Further efforts to increase the rapidity 
of growth of animals have demonstrated 
the beneficial effectiveness to be expected 
when proper minerals are included in the 
rations of animals and poultry. 

It was demonstrated in Maine that cobalt 
deficiency in young dairy heifers resulted 
in anorexia, emaciation, long, rough coat, 
and greatly retarded growth.. This condi- 
tion was corrected by adding 1 oz. of cobalt 
sulfate to 1 gal. of water. One teaspoonful 
of this solution was placed on the grain 
and fed once daily. Three days of feeding 
the cobalt-fortified ration resulted in im- 
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TABLE 3—Average Blood Levels of Sulfisoxazole in 8 Calves Receiving the Drug Orally 
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proved appetite, and in three weeks these 
calves had gaired up to 40 lb. per head. 

Moxon" states that cattle consuming 
large amounts of roughage may suffer from 
iodine or cobalt deficiencies in certain parts 
of the United States. These trace elements 
could be supplied in the form of a trace 
mineral salt and the deficiency conditions 
could be prevented. 

In those areas where selenium is prev- 
alent, Moxon states that the addition of 
a small amount of arsenic will serve to 
block the toxic effects of the selenium. 

Becker’? recognized the importance of 
phosphorus in normal cattle conditions. 
When the phosphorus level was too low 
there was anorexia, drop in fertility, slower 
rate of growth, decrease in milk production 
and, after a time, light weight, “shelly 
bones” were noted. It is recommended that 
13 to 15 Gm. of phosphorus per’day be 
supplied mature cattle, and 18 Gm. of 
phosphorus be included in the ration of 
cows in heavy lactation. 

A new disease of importance to the cattle 
industry, and produced by deficiency of 
vitamin E in the ration, is called “white 
muscle disease.” This condition has been 


Single Daily Dose of 1/2 gr. 
per pound body weight 
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produced 2xperimentally in lambs by 
Culik.’** The symptoms in lambs were loco- 
motive disturbances and general muscular 
dystrophy with an involvement of the 


TABLE 4—Clinical Results from Treatments for Sterility 
Treatment Cows (No. _Pregnant (% 


Massage of ovaries and uterus and 

removal of corpus luteum 123 63 
Same + 1,000 I.U.P.M.S. 122 72 
Hormone alone (1,000 

L.U.P.M.S.) 92 73 
Control (just examination) 72 


skeletal and cardiac muscles. The muscle 
involvement was characterized by reluctance 
to walk and cross small obstacles. These 
lambs later showed a definite stiffness, 
especially of the hind legs, with an inability 
to get up. After standing for a short time, 
the animals would sway and fall. The 
lambs later showed complete paralysis of 
the fore and hind legs. 

On postmortem, the most characteristic 
lesion was a flacid, flabby condition of the 
right ventricular wall. There was also an 
increase in the amount of fluid in the peri- 
cardial sac. 

Vitamin E deficiency in calves was ob- 
served in several parts of North America 
in 1951, It was characterized by the fol- 
lowing symptoms: peracute cases showed 
acute degeneration of the ventricular myo- 
cardium with signs of respiratory distress 
and a frothy nasal discharge. Frequently, 
the calves or cattle were found dead with- 
out symptoms. Subacute cases were more 
likely to show involvement of the skeletal 
muscle with progressive stiffness, prostra- 
tion, and death. 

This vitamin E deficiency can be cor- 
rected in a large majority of cases by giv- 
ing a preparation containing 500 to 750 
mg. of synthetic vitamin E or alpha-toco- 
pherol. 


FERTILITY PROBLEMS 


Another problem of continuing interest 
to the veterinary practitioner who is doing 
cattle practice is new information on fer- 
tility and factors that influence it. Dr. 
Roberts'* reports results obtained on cer- 
tain procedures which might influence con- 
ception. He concludes that any treatment 
must be preceded by careful clinical ob- 
servations, examination, and diagnosis. At 
the present time, he states that many treat- 
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ments are “popular” and rather empirical. 
He presents the data in table 4 to sub- 
stantiate his claim. 

In another series, Roberts reported work 
on 37 cows and concluded that the syn- 
thetic estrogen product dienestrol gave as 
good or better results in stimulating ovula- 
tion and conception as the natural estro- 
gens. The data on which the conclusions 
were based are summarized in table 5. 

A great deal of experimental data is 
available concerning the influence of anti- 
bacterial agents on the fertility of bovine 
semen. Bratton et al.*° compared the in- 
fluence of these agents on the percentage 
of cases conceiving after a first service. In 
bulls showing high fertility, penicillin 
proved superior to the other agents in de- 
creasing the number of animals returning 
after the first service. In bulls of low fer- 
tility, the addition of penicillin, streptomy- 
cin, or a mixture of penicillin-streptomycin- 
sulfonamides and polymyxin produced much 
better results than either sulfonamides or 
polymyxin alone. The data is presented in 
table 6. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Cattle Grubs.—The serious damage done 
to cattle hides by grubs has been studied 
thoroughly by workers at the Montana Ag- 
riculture Experiment Station (Bozeman). 
Scharff'* stated that such damage to the 
hides causes an annual loss of $100,000,000 
in the United States. These workers have 
found the cattle grubs to be more numerous 
on the backs of calves, yearlings, or animals 
which had not been previously exposed, 
than on older animals that had been ex- 
posed. The cattle grub must be destroyed 
to block its life cycle, because there is no 
control for the heel fly since it does not 
feed. 

Gibson and Twinn"? report a project in 
which the grubs were completely eradicated 
in 50 milk cattle. From this initial locality, 
this eradication program continued four 
years and about 2,000 dairy cattle were 
freed of warbles. 

The formula found most effective for 
eradicating the cattle grub consists of 
"Cube or derris powder (5 % rotenone) — 5 Ib. 

Wettable sulfur — 10 Ib. 
Water to make 100 gal. 

This suspension is well stirred and is 

applied with a fan-shaped spray at 400 to 
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600-lb. pressure. The least amount applied 
per animal is 1 gal. 

In order to kill the maximum number of 
grubs in a two-treatment program, it is 
recommended that the first treatment be 
applied just before the first grubs are ready 
to emerge and drop to the ground. 


Ave. No. 
services re 
Cows before ist 
(No.) treatment service 
Gonadotropes 16 3.44 6 (37.5%) 
Dienestrol 31 3.03 18 (58.1%) 


The treatment is repeated in sixty days. 
This is reported to give a 75 per cent 
kill of the grubs of Hemophilis bovis and 
Hemophilis lineatum. 

Hyaluronidase.—Another relatively re- 
cent therapeutic agent being utilized by 
the veterinarian is hyaluronidase. This 
agent, which aids in diffusion of drugs 
along the connective tissue spaces, has been 
advantageously used by veterinary surgeons 
in producing deep nerve block and in in- 
stances where it is of value to insure a 
deep infiltration of the local anesthetic. 
Roberts'* states that hyaluronidase has 
questionable value for superficial or sub- 
cutaneous anesthesia or in nerve block 
anesthesia where nerves can be readily 
located. 

Bloat.—Finally, certain animals seem 
predisposed to repeated development of 
bloat under certain conditions. Mead’® and 
workers in California report that all cattle 
may bloat if pastured in alfalfa or Ladino 


TABLE 6—The Effect of Antibacterial Agents on 
the Fertility of Bovine Spermatozoa 


ai is ey 
34 ¢= Se 3: 
High fertility bulls 
% 60- to 90-day 
non-ret. Ist serv, 65 66 71 69 eo 68 
Difference 
(expt.-cont.) o+1+6 +3 +2 +3 
Low fertility bulls 
% wo 90-day 
non-ret. Ist serv. 58 61 68 “9 61 73 
Difference 
(expt.-cont.) o +3 +10 +11 +3 +95 


clover. “Chronic bloaters,” or those animals 
which bloat readily on other feeds, probably 
have a defective nervous system. The ac- 
cepted cause of bloating in ruminants is 
a lack of coarse feed which will stimulate 
the reticulum and rumen wall to cause 
belching. The California workers explain 


TABLE 5—Comparison of Synthetic and Natural Estrogens in Stimulating Ovuletion and Conception 


Conceived 
2nd subse- Sold 
service quently sterile 
(6.3%) 4 (25.0%) G1.3%) 
2 (6.4%) 6 (19.4%) 5 (16.1%) 


the greater prevalence in animals feeding 
on legumes on the basis that the leaves 
are smooth and succulent and may be eaten 
faster causing the gas to form faster. 

Treatment and prevention include the 
supplemental feeding of 8 to 10 lb. of sudan 
hay in the corral at night. The use of 30 
to 60 cc. of turpentine, aromatic spirit 
of ammonia, kerosene, or some of the new 
synthetic agents which increase surface 
tension, results in a much quicker recovery 
of the bloated animal. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, a number of new drugs 
have been developed recently which enable 
veterinarians to provide better therapy for 
cattle. These include sulfisoxazole, both 
alone and in combination with phthalyl- 
sulfathiazole, new information on _ the 
importance of the trace minerals, alpha- 
tocopherol for “white muscle disease,” syn- 
thetic estrogens, antibiotics as agents to 
increase the fertility of bull semen, a new 
formula for grub control, hyaluronidase, and 
new agents for controlling bloat. 

Many disease conditions of animals are 
still not amenable to therapy. Therefore, 
continuing coéperation among veterinari- 
ans, research workers in commercial lab- 
oratories and experiment stations, and live- 
stock and poultry producers will supply new 
products of greater merit for the benefit 
of mankind. 
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Warble Fly 
(1936): 


For shipping fever, use streptomycin and 
sulfonamides. Treat the less acute cases by 
dissolving sulfathiazole sodium in their 
drinking water.—W. V. Hornbacker, D.V.M., 
Indiana. 


Cattle with chronic snakeroot poisoning 
resemble those with Johne’s disease. The 
poison passes through the cow's milk. If 
snakeroot is present, avoid woodland pas- 
tures after mid-August. —- A. A. Case, 
D.V.M., University of Missouri, Columbia. 
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Renal Coccidiosis in Geese 
J. K. MeGREGOR, D.V.M. 
Guelph, Ontario 


During July, 1951, renal coccidiosis was 
diagnosed in a flock of geese on a Halton 
County farm in Ontario. Eimeria truncata 
was ascertained to be the parasite involved. 

Losses in the flock had occurred over 
a period of three years. To what extent 
these losses were due directly to coccidiosis 
could not be determined. 

Diagnosis of renal coccidiosis was based 
on the presence of characteristic odcysts in 
the feces and crushed kidney tissue smears 
from 3 dead goslings submitted for autopsy. 
The kidneys showed whitish lesions re- 
sembling cooked rice grains distributed in 
a heavy concentration over the surfaces of 
the organs. The lesions were approximately 
1 mm. in diameter. Prepared sections of 
kidneys showed an extensive involvement 
of the parenchyma and masses of develop- 
ing odcysts. 

Inspection of the affected flock showed 
8 to 10 birds out of 250 goslings to be 
emaciated, retarded in growth, and unable 
to use their legs or to balance properly. 
Some sick birds could support their heads 
and necks only with difficulty. Extremely 
affected birds placed near feed or water 
would eat and drink normally. Examina- 
tion of fecal samples from the sick birds 
revealed numerous oécysts. In this instance, 
less than 10 per cent of the flock showed 
clinical disease. 

Clinically sick birds were isolated and the 
remainder of the flock was removed to clean 
ground. The owner was advised to separate 
the younger birds from the older ones, and 
a program of sanitation was recommended. 

Sodium sulfamethazine in 1:1,000 solu- 
tion was given in the drinking water to 
both the healthy and sick birds. Medication 
was given for four days, interrupted for 
two days, then administered for two more 
days. This schedule was to be repeated 
after one week if needed. 

Sickness among the birds stopped dur- 
ing application of the first course of treat- 
ment and all sick birds recovered. The need 
for a second course of treatment was not 
apparent but, to insure favorable conditions, 
sodium sulfamethazine was again recom- 
mended for four days. 


Dr. McGregor is on the staff of the Ontario Veterinary 
College, Guelph. 
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Untreated controls were not kept in this 
case. Evidence of coccidiosis was offered 
by the odcysts in the feces of sick birds, 
together with the similarity of symptoms 
to those exhibited by birds that died with 
the condition. 

More adequate investigation will confirm 
or disprove the efficiency of sodium sul- 
famethazine as a specific for renal coccid- 
iosis. Of three strains of geese on the 
same premises and exposed to equal in- 
fection, only birds of the White China 
strain showed clinical symptoms of renal 
coccidiosis at any time. 

This report of E. truncata infection is 
not the first recorded for Canada or On- 
tario. Wickware® reported renal coccidiosis 
in Quebec, and Glover'~® subsequently found 
some 13 cases during five successive years 
in Ontario. Although the drug or dosage 
was not indicated, Glover has reported suc- 
cessful treatment of coccidiosis using one 
of the sulfonamide drugs. 


Canine Hydrocephalus 


W. C. BANKS, D.V.M., M.S., and 
W. S. MONLUX, D.V.M., Ph.D. 


College Station, Texas 


Recently a Chihuahua dog, 3 months old, 
was presented to the clinic with a history 
of poor appetite, unsteady gait, apathy, 
and pain when any part of the head was 
touched. 

Drs. Banks and Monlux are on the staff of the School 


of Veterinary Medicine, Texas A. & M. College, College 
Station. 


Fig. |—Dull appearance of 
the affected dog (right) 
compared with normal dog 
of same age and breed. 


CANINE HYDROCEPHALUS 
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Inasmuch as this breed of dog is char- 
acteristically brachiocephalic, it was com- 
pared with a normal dog of the same breed 
and age (fig. 1). A comparison of the 
eyes of the 2 dogs shows the affected dog 
(right) to have a squinty, dull look fre- 
quently associated with intracranial pres- 
sure. Also, the enlargement of the crown 
and forehead is obvious. A tentative diag- 
nosis of hydrocephalus or tumor, causing 
pressure in the brain, was given. 

The blood picture was essentially nega- 
tive. The roentgenogram (fig. 2) revealed 
an enlarged skull and apparently a dense 


—F. P. Jagei, D.V.M, 
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F. P. Jagei, DVM 


Fig. 2—Roentgenogram showing dense mass beneath 
dorsal wall of cranial cavity (affected dog). 


—F. P. Jaggi, D.V.M. 


Fig. 3—Roentgenogram showing clear space beneath 
dorsal wall of cranial cavity (normal dog). 


—F. P. Jaggi, D.V.M. 


Fig. 4—-Greatly enlarged ventricles as revealed by 
autopsy findings. 


mass ventral to the open fontanels and dor- 
sal to the cerebrum. This was not shown on 
the roentgenogram of the normal dog (fig. 
3). The mass was suggestive of a tumor. 
Several more films were obtained in the 


following six weeks with the same radio- 
graphic appearance. 

During this period, the owner reported 
that the dog seemed dull, lacked the usual 
puppy playfulness, showed moderate ano- 
rexia and that sometimes, when the neck 
was bent to drink or eat, vertigo resulted. 

When 5 months old, the dog was returned 
to the clinic for euthanasia. At this time, 
he presented upper respiratory symptoms 
and lacrimation. Several more roentgen 
films were made just before death. The 
findings were similar to the original film. 

The autopsy revealed a hydrocephalus of 
marked degree. It was determined that the 
dense mass previously noted below the fon- 
tanels and suggestive of a tumor was the 
thin cerebral cortex, and what was believed 
to be the cerebrum were the enlarged, fluid- 
filled ventricles (fig. 4). 


COMMENT 


A review of the case indicates that an 
earlier, accurate diagnosis of hydrocephalus 
might have been made by considering the 
lack of change in the serial films and the 
lack of progressive pathological signs ex- 
pected with a neoplasm. 

Also, an accurate evaluation and interpre- 
tation of the roentgenograms would have 
supported the clinical findings. 


Mickey, a Wire-Haired Terrier narcotics 
agent, has been retired at the age of 9. In 
the past five years, he has sniffed out more 
than half $1 million worth of opium and 
marijuana. His sensitive nose had been 
trained to locate the rooms and hideouts 
where the stuff was hidden. With raiding 
squads, he has worked from San Francisco 
to New York.—Our Dumb Animals, Oct., 
1952. 


A rabbit that moves like a Dachshund, 
instead of hopping, has been developed in 
California by mutation from a strain of 
New Zealand White rabbits. The recessive 
hereditary character of this “Dachsrabbit” 
is the result of abnormal cartilage develop- 
ment. It seems normal at birth but its 
limbs become deformed as it develops.—Scet. 
Newsletter, Sept. 20, 1952. 


For sinusitis in tom turkeys, inject 75 
mg. of streptomycin into the affected sinus. 
—C. L. Nelson, D.V.M., Iowa. 
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Scrapie Found in California Sheep 

The Secretary of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture on Oct. 3, 1952, 
issued a declaration of a state of emer- 
gency with reference to scrapie in sheep to 
facilitate the eradication of that little 
known but usually fatal disease. This slow- 
developing virus, neurosis disease of sheep, 
never before diagnosed in the United 
States, has been found on two farms in 
Butte County; California, according to Dr. 
A. G. Boyd, the state veterinarian. 

Scrapie was first recorded in 1732 in 
England and later in Germany and France. 
It has caused serious losses in the British 
Isles for many years. It first appeared in 
Canada in 1945 and since then in Australia 
and New Zealand. Canada ane Australia 
have slaughtered al! infected and exposed 
animals in a campaign to eradicate the dis- 
ease. Because of its long incubation period, 
tracing its source and controlling it are 
difficult. The present disease may have 
been imported with breeding sheep from 
Ontario, Canada, in 1948. 

The infectious agent is located in the 
brain, spinal cord, or spleen. It is suffi- 
ciently resistant that it can be transmitted 
by contaminated pastures, also by con- 
genital infection through either parent, 
even without the parent showing symptoms, 
and by intracerebral or subcutaneous in- 
oculation. 

The incubation period is said to be from 
eighteen months to three years or longer. 
The symptoms develop very gradually, com- 
mencing with an afebrile nervousness and 
progressing to tremors, pruritus, weakness, 
locomotor incoérdination, and occasional 
convulsions. At first the shepherd may 
notice only that the animal is developing a 
more nervous temperament but later a stiff 
carriage of the head, an unnatural position 
of the ears, and tremors of the lips or even 
a grinding movement with the teeth may be 
observed. Symptoms are exaggerated when 
the animal is excited. 

The lesions, even after the protracted 
illness, usually consist only of typical 
vacuoles in the neurons of the medulla and 
chord and the skin abrasions caused by 
scratching. Scrapie must be differentiated 
from scabies and from _ possible plant 
poisonings. 

There is no known treatment for scrapie. 
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In eradicating the disease, the carcasses of 
normal animals in the infected flocks could 
be salvaged by heat-processing methods. 


The National Swine Disease Research 
Foundation was recently given a hearty 
endorsement in an editorial in Hoard’s 
Dairyman, It states, “If the swine industry 
can point the way through their foundation, 
financed at the rate of 1 cent per hog 
marketed and 1 cent per hog recorded, we 
believe a great forward step will have been 
taken to assure the future progress and 
profit of livestock farming.” ——- Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Sept. 25, 1952. 


In the past year, fat cattle prices have , 
dropped about $4 per hundred, stocker 
and feeder prices about $8, with utility cow 
prices as much as $10 compared to last 
year. Wholesale beef prices have dropped 
from 2'4 to 16 cents a pound but retail 
beef as yet has dropped very little.—Am. 
Cattle Producer, Oct., 1952. 


A company which was advertising a min- 
eral supplement with the claim that it 
would kill cattle grubs as they arrived in 
the backs of cattle was advised by the 
California Department of Agriculture to 
desist until their claims had been success- 
fully demonstrated. This seems quite anal- 
ogous to the claims for trace minerals, as 
a preventative or cure for brucellosis, which 
were recently proved false by the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin.—Livestock Conservation 
News, October, 1952. 


The first case in Switzerland of Toxo- 
plasma lesions in the brain of a hen is re- 
ported. She had developed symptoms similar 
to those of fowl paralysis.—Vet. Bull., July, 
1952. 


Anthrax in Animals and Man.—In 1949, 
anthrax occurred in cattle in Morbihan, 
France. An inaccurate diagnosis resulted 
in the slaughter of some affected animals 
for human consumption. The result was 
that 15 persons developed anthrax, all in 
the form of skin infections. The incuba- 
tion period was from two to five days.— 
Vet. Bull., July, 1952. 
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Brucella Suis Infection in Suckling and Weanling Pigs. Il 


E. R. GOODE, Jr., D.V.M.; C. A. MANTHEI, D.V.M.; 
G. E. BLAKE, D.V.M.; T. E. AMERAULT, B.S. 


Beltsville, Maryland 


THIS EXPERIMENT was designed to provide 
more definite information on the course of 
Brucella suis infection in suckling and 
weanling pigs. Emphasis was placed on 
investigating the effect of weaning age on 
the course of the disease, the extent of 
latent infection in pigs that have sucked 
infected dams, and the transmissibility of 
brucellosis from infected to uninfected pigs 
of the same age and sex. 

Since an adequate survey of the litera- 
ture on this subject has been reviewed in 
the first paper of this series by Manthei 
et. al.,? there will be no repetition of that 
material in this report. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


All the pigs were mixed breeds and were far- 
rowed by parent stock which was obtained from 
a common source known to be Brucella-free. Free- 
dom from infection in the breeding stock was 
confirmed by the tube and plate agglutination 
tests and culwre of the blood on arrival at the 
Animal Disease Station. These animals were main- 
tained in Brucella-free pens during the breeding 
and gestation period until about two weeks prior 
to their farrowing date. The sows were then 
moved to Brucella-free farrowing barns where 
each sow and her litter were kept separately in 
individual farrowing pens and runs. 

Immediately preceding exposure to virulent Br. 
suis, milk, genital excretions, and blood were col- 
lected aseptically for direct culture and inoculation 
into guinea pigs. The milk whey and blood serum 
were also tested for Brucella agglutinins. All of 
the specimens were negative for Brucella at this 
time. 

Studies were conducted on 244 pigs that were 
naturally exposed to their dams that had been 
artificially infected with virulent Br. suis, strain 
3-Boars, immediately following the current far- 
rowing. The pigs were divided into two groups 
according to the time when they were born. 

The pigs in group C were born approximately 
one year prior to those in group D. This group 
consisted of 57 pigs farrowed by 9 sows. Within 
a period of three to six days following farrowing, 
the dams were exposed to virulent Br. suis. This 
strain of Br, suis was a lyophilized culture that 
was reconstituted and propagated on serum-potato 


From the Animal Disease Station of the Pathological 
Division, Bureau of Animal Industry, Beltsville, Md. 


infusion agar medium. A forty-eight hour growth 
of Br. suis organisms was suspended in buffered 
physiological saline solution for exposure pur- 
poses. The dams were injected subcutaneously in 
each flank with 0.25 cc. amounts of this suspen- 
sion. The amount of viable organisms each of the 
dams received varied from 5,900,000,000 to 
9,300,000,000. The average dose was 7,805,555,555 
organisms. 

Although all of the dams had serum-agglutinin 
titers of 1:200 or higher, Br. suis was isolated 
from only a few of them after a lapse of approxi- 
mately twenty-two days following initial exposure. 
Therefore, it was decided to reéxpose these ani- 
mals to insure adequate exposure of the suckling 
pigs. The dams were reéxposed by injecting 
15,300,000,000 viable organisms of virulent Br. 
suis into the lateral ear vein. Within nine days 
after reéxposure, Brucella organisms were isolated 
from the blood of all the dams. Brucella was 
also isolated from the milk and/or genital excre- 
tions of all but 1 of the dams during the suckling 
period. 

Each litter was kept isolated during the suckling 
period. The dams were removed from their litters 
when the pigs were 48 to 62 days old, the average 
age being 53 days. It was decided that the pigs 
would be kept in their respective pens and runs 
for four weeks following weaning to permit the 
occurrence of evidence of infection in any pigs 
that were in the incubation stage of the disease at 
the time of weaning. This four-week postweaning 
period was extended to seven weeks because un- 
infected pigs were not available as expected for 
determining the transmissibility of brucellosis by 
natural contact exposure. 

Blood was collected from the pigs 12 to 13 
times during the suckling period and the seven 
weeks immediately following weaning. These col- 
lections were made at approximately weekly in- 
tervals, beginning when the pigs averaged 2 weeks 
of age. Demonstration of agglutinins in a blood 
serum dilution of 1:25 or higher or an isolation 
of Br. suis was considered evidence of infection. 

After the Brucella status of each pig was ascer- 
tained, the infected pigs were removed to Brucella- 
free lots where they were grouped according to 
sex. At the same time, pigs of a similar age were 
obtained from a Brucella-free source and placed 
in contact with the infected pigs. Nine unin- 
fected gilts were added to the lot of 7 infected 
females and only 1 uninfected boar was available 
for addition to the lot of 7 infected males. How- 
ever, eight weeks after the first boar was added, 
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4 more uninfected boars became available and 
were added to the group of infected males. Pre- 
exposure collections of blood for serum-agglutina- 
tion tests and culture were made from all of the 
contact control animals and were found to be 
negative. 

During contact exposure, weekly collections of 
blood were made from the infected and contact 
control animals for the first eight weeks, followed 
by monthly collections for the remainder of the 
experiment. All blood collections were tested for 
Brucella agglutinins and cultured for Br. suis 
organisms. 

The pigs that showed no evidence of infection 
during the suckling and postweaning observation 
periods were classified as animals possibly having 
latent infection and were kept in their original 
isolation pens until sexually mature, at which time 
those of the same sex were placed in Brucella-free 
pens. They were autcpsied at various ages of 
maturity. During this time, blood collections for 
serological and bacteriological studies were made 
at irregular intervals. 

Group D consisted of 187 pigs farrowed by 31 
sows. These animals were handled in the same 
manner as group C except for a few differences. 
All but 1 dam in group D were exposed to viru- 
lent Br. suis on the: day of farrowing or within 
three days thereafter. This sow was exposed on 
the sixth day following farrowing. They were 
exposed by a single intravenous injection of viru- 
lent Br. suis organisms into the lateral ear vein. 
The number of viable organisms given to the 
sows varied from 4,600,000,000 to 12,233,333,333, 
the average dose being 10,151,111,111. Within 
fourteen days after exposure, all the sows had 
serum-agglutinin titers of 1:100 or higher. Fur- 
ther evidence of infection was shown by the isola- 
tion of Brucella from the genital excretions, milk, 
and/or blood collected from these sows during 
the time they suckled their pigs. 

The suckling period of the litters varied from 
sixty-seven to eighty-five days, the average being 
seventy-seven days. After weaning, the pigs were 
kept in their respective farrowing pens for one 
month. Weekly collections of blood were made 
from pigs that sucked infected dams, beginning 
when they averaged 21 days of age and continuing 
until one month after weaning. At the end of 
this time, the Brucella status of these pigs was 
ascertained and those showing evidence of in- 
fection were removed to Brucella-free pens and 
grouped according to sex. Forty-nine pigs, of simi- 
lar age and from a Brucella-free source, were 
added to the infected principals of the same sex 
to determine the transmissibility of brucellosis 
through natural contact exposure. Of the 49 un- 
infected pigs, 31 were gilts and 18 were boars. 
Serum-agglutination tests and cultural studies of 
blood collected from all contact controls at the 
time they were placed in pens with the principals 
were negative for Brucella. Following this time, 
blood was collected from both controls and prin- 


cipals at bi-weekly intervals for 11 collections 
and then monthly for four collections. 

Colostrum and milk were collected aseptically 
from sows immediately following the intravenous 
injection of 2 ml. of anterior pituitrin. Mammary 
secretions and excretions from the genital tract 
were inoculated on sterile serum-potato infusion 
agar plates and incubated at 37 C. for five days. 
Plates were then observed for Brucella colonies. 
Portions of each specimen were also inoculated 
into guinea pigs. The guinea pigs were destroyed 
five weeks after inoculation at which time blood 
samples were collected for determining Brucella- 
agglutinin titers and spleens were cultured for 
Brucella organisms. 

All blood was collected aseptically for bac- 
teriological and serological studies in the manner 
described by Carle and Dewhirst.’ Bacteriological 
and serological examinations were conducted on 
each collection of blood according to the pro- 
cedure described by Manthei, ef ai.’ 

At the time of autopsy, all of the swine were 
examined for gross pathological lesions and lo- 
calized areas of infection within the body were 
determined by direct culture of tissues. The tissues 
collected for culturing were body and _ visceral 
lymph glands, urogenital organs, spleen, and liver. 
Serological and bacteriological examinations were 
made on specimens of blood collected at the time 
of autopsy. 


RESULTS 


The percentage of infection was rela- 
tively high in both groups of pigs that 
sucked dams acutely infected with brucel- 
losis. 
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Fig. I!—Incidence of bacteremia in infected pigs 
during the suckling and weaning periods. 


In group C, 14 of 57 of the pigs (24.5%) 
showed evidence of infection during the 
suckling period or the seven weeks immedi- 
ately following weaning. Of 24 males and 
32 females, 7 of each sex became infected. 

In group D, 60 of 187 pigs (32%) showed 
evidence of infection during the suckling 
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period or within one month thereafter. 
Twenty-seven of 89 males became infected 
as compared with 33 of 98 females. The 


group 


Percentage of pigs 


-C group 
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[22 Average weaning dote 


° 
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16 20 24 26 32 36 40 44 46 52 SE 
Age in weeks 
Fig. 2—Percentage of infected suckling and weanling 
pigs showing a blood serum-agglutinin titer of 1:25 
or higher. 


occurrence of a higher infection rate in 
the pigs of group D than of group C was 
associated with an earlier and longer ex- 
posure to Br, suis. The dams of group D 
were disseminating Br. suis organisms 
within a very short time after farrowing; 


Age in weeks 


Fig. 3—Average Liood serum-agglutinin titers in 
infected suckling and weanling pigs. 


whereas, the majority of those in group C 
did not transmit infection until after re- 
exposure. Furthermore, the average suck- 
ling period was twenty-one days longer for 
the pigs in group D. 

The highest incidence of bacteremia in 
the infected pigs of both groups is shown 
in figure 1. Pigs of group D showed blood 
stream infection at an earlier age than 
those of group C. Bacteremia was demon- 
strated in 1 pig of group D as early as 28 
days of age and in 16 others between 30 
and 40 days of age; whereas, the first iso- 
lations of Brucella were not made from the 
blood of pigs in group C until they were 
42 days of age. Blood infection was not 
demonstrated in any of the pigs, except 1, 
after they were 77 days of age. The one 
exception, pig C-18, first showed a_ bac- 
teremia forty-eight days after weaning or 
when 105 days old. This gilt was in con- 
tact with 2 infected and 4 uninfected litter 
mates during the suckling period and for 
seven weeks immediately following wean- 
ing. 

A higher percentage of blood infection 
was demonstrated in boars than in gilts 
of both groups. Isolations of Brucella were 
made from the blood of 5 of 7 males and 3 
of 7 female principals in group C during 
the suckling period or the seven weeks im- 
mediately following. These 8 pigs repre- 
sent 14.4 per cent of the total number of 
pigs in group C, or 57 per cent of the prin- 
cipals. In group D, however, Br. suis was 
isolated from the blood of 19 of 27 males 
and 18 of 33 female principals during the 
suckling period. These 37 pigs represent 
19 per cent of the total number of pigs in 
group D or 51 per cent of the principals. 

The largest percentage of infected pigs 
having diagnostic agglutinin titers, as 
shown in figure 2, occurred when those in 
group C were 12 weeks of age and those 
of group D were 8 weeks of age. 

The earlier occurrence of diagnostic ti- 
ters and blood infection in group D than 
in group C was associated with an earlier 
and more severe exposure as the result of 
the nature of the disease in the dams. 

The greatest percentage of infected pigs 
in group C developed diagnostic titers six 
weeks following the highest incidence of 
blood infection. However, in group D the 
highest percentage of infected pigs with 
diagnostic titers occurred only two weeks 
after the highest incidence of blood infec- 
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tion. Only a very small percentage of pigs 
showed diagnostic titers when they were 
10 months old. 

The appearance of a slight increase in 
percentage of animals of group D having 
diagnostic titers after the forty-fourth week 
was the result of a few reactions compared 
to a small number of animals from which 
blood was collected. 

Average agglutinin titers of the infected 
pigs during four-week periods are shown 
in figure 3. This is presented to show only 
the general trend to the agglutinin response 
in the infected pigs. It is noted that the 
average agglutinin titers of infected pigs 
in group C were highest at approximately 
8 weeks of age or one week after weaning, 
and in group D they were also highest one 
week after weaning but the pigs were 12 
weeks of age. There was very little dif- 
ference in the average titers of infected 
pigs in group D between the ages of 8 
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and 16 weeks, The agglutinin response was 
greatest two weeks after the highest point 
of bacteremia in group C and six weeks 
after that of group D. Only 4 of 45 pigs 
that had blood infection failed to develop 
agglutinin titers of 1:25 or higher. For 
detailed information concerning the effect 
of Br. suis infection on the blood of suck- 
ling and weanling pigs refer to tables 1 
and 2. 

The 14 principals of group C were au- 
topsied at ages ranging from 5 to 22 
months. Results of bacteriological and sero- 
logical examinations of tissues at this time 
are given in tables 1 and 2. Localized in- 
fection was demonstrated in only 1 animal 
(C-15) at the time of autopsy. The isola- 
tion of Br. suis was made from the retro- 
pharyngeal lymph glands when this gilt was 
5 months of age. The 60 principals in 
group D were autopsied at ages varying 
from 8 to 18 months. Bacteriological ex- 


Routine Blood Examinat nfe ination 
Age of pigs Age 
Age of at time of of pigs of 
pigs at | first seruz at first at last Bact. 
time of | agglutinin Age of | Br. suis No, of Br. suis Ser» Age of 
Swine] weaning titer Serua pigs isolation Br. suis isolation for agglutinin] swine 
(cays) | (days) didution | (gaye) L | “titer (woes) 
C-27 $7 72 1:25 72 ° ad > 20 
C-28 57 7? 1:50 7 ° - 2 
C4 49 56 1:100 56 49 2 56 ° - a 
47 55 1:50 55 55 1 55 20 
C-46 47 55 1:50 55 42 1 42 e - 22 
c-49 42 47 1:50 55 42 3 62 ° = 22 
G 0 
D2 T:100 5 T Wer. 16.5 
o-3 Bu 68 1:50 68 68 1 68 ® - 6 
68 1:100 140 47 i 47 12 
él 52 1:50 60 60 1 60 15 
D-29 81 $2 1:50 $2 - 17 
52 1:100 iw he 1 1:25 17 
D-39 7? 1:200 ? 52 18 
b-48 7 i:50 7 1:25 ls 
D-49 7 40 1:100 40 3 61 ad 17 
7 48 1:25 48 1:25 18 
D-56 77 48 1:25 48 ° e - 18 
D-72 72 52 1:100 52 bade 2 52 17 
D-75 69 53 1:100 53 40 1 40 ° - 15 
D-78 69 53 1:50 53 17 
D-90 nm 42 1:25 42 ° e 1:25 16 
42 1:100 42 ° - 1s 
0-98 70 - 42 1 42 ° - 15 
72 - i - 15 
D-128 69 53 1:50 53 ° ° 1:25 16 
D-132 67 38 1:50 51 30 3 15 
D-133 67 5. 1:200 38 2 15 
D-1% 67 - 3% 1 3 ° 1:25 16 
D-142 85 38 1:50 46 % 1 38 24 - 15 
D-14,7 Bu % 1:25 % 28 1 28 e 1:25 15 
D-157 Bu % 1:50 49 % 1 % - lu 
Bu 49 1:50 43. x 1 x% = 15 


Agel. = agglutinin; Bact. exam. = bacteriological examination; Neg. — no Brucella recoveries; — 


no agglutination in the 1:25 or higher; 
examunation. 


* = no specimens were collected for bacteriological or serological 
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aminations of body tissues revealed no areas 
of localized Brucella infection in any of 
the pigs. Only 18 of 66 pigs in both groups 
had serum-agglutinin titers as high as 
1:25. No blood was collected at this time 
from 8 pigs that had died. 

The course of Br. suis infection in indi- 
vidual pigs of groups C and D is outlined 
in tables 1 and 2. 

Factors such as the steady decline of 
agglutinin titers and number of pigs show- 
ing diagnostic titers, a rapid decline of 
blood infection, and failure to isolate Br. 
suis from body tissues of pigs older than 
5 months indicate that pigs infected at an 
early age have a tendency to recover from 
brucellosis before maturity. 

The male control animals that were sub- 
jected to natural contact exposure to the 
male principals of group C were exposed 
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for periods ranging from sixty-four to 
seventy-nine weeks, the average exposure 
time being sixty-eight weeks. During this 
time, bacteriological and serological exami- 
nations of the blood of each animal did not 
reveal any evidence of spread of Br. suis 
from the principals to the controls. Body 
tissues and blood were also negative for 
Br. suis at the time of autopsy. 

The female controls of this group were 
exposed from six to thirty-six weeks, or 
an average of twenty-three weeks. During 
the period of exposure, all but 1 animal 
(C-7900) developed diagnostic serum-ag- 
glutinin titers, none of which exceeded 
1:50. Brucella suis was isolated from the 
blood of 1 gilt on the twenty-seventh day 
of exposure. Further indications of spread 
of brucellosis by contact exposure was 
demonstrated in 3 other gilts at the time 


TABLE 2—Brucellosis in Sows Naturally Infected as Suckling Pigs 


Age of pigs Age 

at time of of pigs 

first serus at first 

agglutinin Br. suis 
titer isolation 


Routine Blood for Sruceiia infection Postmortem Examination 
pMaximum Agel, Titer eriol 
Age 


of pigs 
at last 
Br. suis 
isolation 


Serum 
agglutinin 
titer 
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Aggl. agglutinin; Bact. exam, = 
no Brucella recoveries; * 


no agglutination in the 1:25 dilution or higher. 


bacteriological examination; Pos. = 
= no specimens were collected for bacteriological or 
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time of No, of exan, Age of 
ey Swine | weaning Br, suis for swine 
No. days | diiution | id wohation aa pul 
- — 
c-18 57 5 
wae C29 57 
wp 
1:25 16 
- 16 
0-32 1:25 18 
1:25 
D-50 1:25 16 
1:25 
D-62 - 17 
b-08 3 
0-89 55 1 . 18 
- 13 
D-106 40 8 
D-115 57 1:25 
D-117 38 1:25 
De122 uo a 13 
0-127 40 1:25 13 
38 - 16 
D-143 38 - 13 
D-149 - 12 
D-151 % 85 13 
D-152 49 13 i 
D-153 49 49 1:25 15 
56 106 100 - 17 
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of autopsy. Brucella suis was isolated from 
the submaxillary lymph glands of 2 gilts 
and from the submaxillary and prescapular 
lymph glands and spleen of 1 other gilt. 
Two of these animals were found dead, 
consequently no blood was collected at the 
time of autopsy. 

The 18 male control animals of group D 
were exposed forty-two to fifty-eight weeks, 
the average exposure being forty-nine 
weeks. Bacteremia was not demonstrated 
in any of these pigs and only 2 (11%) 
developed diagnostic agglutinin titers. At 
the time of autopsy, the animals varied 
from 60 to 79 weeks of age or an average 
of 68 weeks. Five of the 18 (27.7%) of 
these controls had serum-agglutinin titers 
of 1:25 or higher. Tissue and blood cul- 
tures of these animals were negative for 
Brucella. 

The female controls of group D were 
exposed 32 to 59 weeks or an average of 
45 weeks. Eight (25.89%) of the 31 female 
controls had serum-agglutinin titers that 
did not exceed 1:50 during the exposure 
period; however, no isolations of Brucella 
were made from the blood. At the time 
of autopsy, 9 (29%) of these animals had 


TABLE 3—Results of Exposing Brucella-Free Weanling Boars to Infected Weanling Boars 


diagnostic serum-agglutinin titers. Bactero- 
logical examinations of tissues and blood 
were negative for Brucella. Failure to iso- 
late Br. suis and absence of persistent ag- 
glutinin titers in the controls indicate that 
they received a light exposure from the 
infected pigs in group D. 

For further information on the trans- 
mission of brucellosis from infected to un- 
infected pigs, see tables 3 and 4. 

There were 170 pigs in groups C and D 
that sucked infected dams yet showed no 
evidence of infection during the suckling 
and immediate postweaning periods. These 
animals were retained for further studies 
to determine the possibility of latent in- 
fection. Blood was collected at irregular 
intervals until the time of autopsy, when 
the pigs were 1 to 22 months of age. At 
the time of autopsy, blood was collected 
from all except 4 animals that had died. 

Fifteen of 170 pigs in group C and D 
showed evidence of latent infection follow- 
ing the immediate postweaning period. All 
but 3 of the 15 pigs had infected litter 
mates. Agglutinin titers of 1:25 or 1:50 
were demonstrated in 10, and Br. suis was 
isolated from the blood or body tissues of 7. 


Examination of Blood 
Maxigum 
Age at Length Length 

Swine beginning Serum of Serum of exam, for agglutinin | Age of 

of exposure dilution je jdilution | exposure (|Brucella titer _swine_ 
C-8112 Approx. 25 wks, - 65 wks, Neg. - wks. 
C-8031 25 64 ” ” eg" 

Group D 

D-190 15-20 wks. 46 wks, Neg. - 64 wks, 
D-192 e 1:25 239 days 1:25 239 days af 1:25 68 " 
D-199 - 50 wks, 68 
D-205 50 ” 6a * 
D-209 - * - 69 * 
D-212 - 58" " % * 
D-215 - * - 63 * 
D-222 1:50 13 days 1:50 13 days - 
D~226 ad 49 wks, - 64 * 
D-227 48" 6a * 
D-230 " 56" 125 | 
D+236 42 * 60 
D-237 “ - e 1:50 63 


= agglutinin; Bact. exam. = bacteriological examination; 


dilution or higher; Neg. = no Brucella recoveries. 


— = no agglutination in the 1:25 
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All but 1 of the 7 pigs were between the 
ages of 4 and 7 months at the time Brucella 
was isolated. The course of brucellosis in 
these animals was not unlike that observed 
in litter mates that showed evidence of in- 
fection during the suckling and immediate 
postweaning periods. 

At no time was Brucella isolated from 
the blood of 25 females and 18 males of 
group C. One male had a single titer: of 
1:25 at the age of 7 months and was nega- 
tive at autopsy. One female pig had a single 
serum-agglutinin titer of 1:25 at 5 months 
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of age and was negative when autopsied 
at 12 months of age. Two other females 
that previously showed titers also had titers 
of 1:25 when autopsied at 4 months of age. 
Brucella suis was isolated from the retro- 
pharyngeal lymph glands of 1 female when 
autopsied at the age of 20 months. This 
animal had shown no evidence of infection 
prior to this time. 

In group D, 127 pigs were studied for 
possible latent infection. Of this number, 
65 were females and 62 were males. Only 
2 gilts and 4 boars developed diagnostic 


TABLE 4—Results of Exposing Brucelia-Free Weanling Sows to Infected Weanling Sows 


Age at 
Beginning 
of exposure 

12-22-49 


First Aggls Titer 
ngth 


Serus of 
dilution 


Examination of Blood 
Maxigum A 


Postmortem Examination 
te Serum 


exam, for | agglutinin | Age of 
Brucella 


1:50 
1:50 
1:25 
1:50 


1:25 
1:25 
1:25 
1:25 


15-20 wks, 


titer 
Pos, 


Neg. 


Pos. 
Neg. 


SREB 


= 

w 
BERS 


N 
“ 


BS 


SERAF SSS SSE LY AY 


8 


1:25 


1:25 
1:25 


* 
Neg. - 


Agel. = 
no Brucella recoveries; * = no spec 
no agglutination in the 1:25 dilution or higher. 


agglutinin; Bact. exam. = bacteriological examination; Pos. = Brucella recoveries; Neg. = 
imens were collected for bacteriological or serological examination; — = 
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serum-agglutinin titers after the immediate 
postweaning period. All of these first 
showed titers at approximately 5 months 
of age, except 1 boar which was 9 months 
old. None of the titers were higher than 
1:50. Brucella suis was isolated from 4 
gilts and 2 boars. The only isolation from 
1 gilt, was from the blood two weeks prior 
to autopsy. This gilt had a titer of 1:50, 
both at the time of the bacteremia and 
autopsy. The other isolations of Br. suis 
were made from the submaxillary lymph 
glands of 4 pigs and from the submaxillary 
and retropharyngeal lymph glands of the 
remaining animal. Only 1 of these 5 had 
an agglutinin titer as high as 1:25. 


DISCUSSION 


The percentage of pigs that developed 
brucellosis from sucking dams with acute 
Br. suis infection was relatively high and 
was similar to the percentage of pigs that 
were infected from sucking dams with sub- 
acute brucellosis in a previous experiment? 
at this laboratory. However, no significant 
difference in susceptibility of the sexes was 
observed in groups C and D. 

Weaning age of pigs that sucked dams 
‘with acute brucellosis had little or no in- 
fluence on the percentage that showed evi- 
dence of infection. Most of the pigs in 
groups C and D had developed Brucella 
agglutinins or blood infection by the time 
they were 8 weeks old. Although the pigs 
in group D were weaned at approximately 
the same age as those in groups A and B 
reported in the preceding paper,’ bacte- 
remias were less prevalent and agglutinin 
titers receded more rapidly after weaning. 

The course of brucellosis in suckling and 
weanling pigs appears to be more closely 
associated with the character of the dis- 
ease in dams than with other factors. Pigs 
that received intensive exposure to Br. suis 
at an early age showed evidence of infec- 
tion sooner than those that received a 
moderate or light exposure. Suckling pigs 
that became infected before 8 weeks of age 
had a tendency to recover more rapidly 
than those that first showed evidence of 
infection between 8 and 12 weeks of age. 

The ability of weanling pigs, infected 
during suckling period, to transmit brucel- 
losis to susceptible pigs of the same age 
and sex was definitely established. This 
occurred in the pigs of group C which 
averaged 56 days of age at the time of 


weaning. These results confirm preliminary 


evidence? that indicated brucellosis was 
transmitted from infected to susceptible 
weanling pigs. 

It has been definitely established that 
latent infection existed in suckling and 
weanling pigs that sucked infected dams. 
Our inability to diagnose brucellosis in 
these animals prior to the immediate post- 
weaning period permits them to be placed 
in a Brucella-free environment with non- 
reacting, uninfected pigs of the same age. 
As a result, clean premises become con- 
taminated and uninfected pigs are exposed 
to brucellosis. This may be the cause of 
unexplained outbreaks in some swine herds. 

The agglutination test identified 42 of 52 
pigs in groups C and D, and 23 of 25 pigs 
in groups A and B* from which Br. suis 
was isolated. Brucella agglutinins were 
demonstrated in the 65 pigs and Br. suis 
was isolated from all but 1 of 77 by the 
time they were 6 months old. All of these 
pigs had sucked infected dams. 

Although the agglutination test will not 
identify all of the infected pigs at the time 
they are weaned and placed in Brucella- 
free environment, removal of all animals 
showing titers of 1:25 or higher will hold 
exposure of uninfected pigs to a minimum. 
Exposure to infection can be further mini- 
mized by testing the pigs each month until 
they are 6 months of age, with prompt re- 
moval of reactors as they occur. 

All of the evidence accumulated from 
research on this problem indicates that the 
recovery from brucellosis of a large ma- 
jority of suckling and weanling pigs be- 
fore they reach sexual maturity is also 
responsible for the success attained in con- 
trolling swine brucellosis by replacing in- 
fected herds with their progeny. 


SUMMARY 


The percentage of pigs in each of two 
groups that showed evidence of Brucella 
infection during the suckling and immedi- 
ate postweaning periods was similar. There 
was no significant difference in the suscepti- 
bility of boars and gilts that sucked dams 
with acute Brucella suis infection. 

The highest incidence of bacteremia in 
infected suckling pigs occurred when the 
pigs were 42 days of age. However, iso- 
lations of Br. suis were made from the 
blood of one pig as early as twenty-eight 
days, and from another as late as 105 days, 
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after birth. Bacteremia was demonstrated 
in 24 of 34 males and 21 of 40 females in- 
fected as suckling pigs. 

The largest percentage of infected pigs 
having blood serum-agglutinin titers of 
1:25 or higher occurred when they were 
between the ages of 8 and 12 weeks. Maxi- 
mum titers also occurred when these pigs 
were 8 to 12 weeks of age. These titers 


had receded and disappeared by the time 


most of the pigs were-4 months of age. 

Localized infection was demonstrated at 
the time of autopsy in only 1 of the 74 pigs 
that showed evidence of infection during 
the suckling and immediate postweaning 
periods. Brucella suis was isolated from 
the retropharyngeal lymph glands when this 
gilt was 5 months old. 

Brucellosis was transmitted from _in- 
fected to uninfected weanling pigs of the 
same age and sex by natural exposure. 

Evidence of latent infection was demon- 
strated in 15 of 170 pigs that did not show 
any evidence of brucellosis during the suck- 
ling and immediate postweaning periods. 
All of these pigs had sucked infected dams. 
Of the 15 pigs, 10 developed diagnostic 


agglutinin titers and Br. suis was isolated 


from 7, 5 of which never showed a titer. 
Twelve of these 15 pigs had infected litter 
mates. 

In only one instance was Br. suis isolated 
from pigs older than 7 months of age and 
which had sucked infected dams. Brucella 
suis was isolated from the retropharyngeal 
lymph glands of the one exception at the 
time of autopsy, when this sow was 20 
months old. There had been previous evi- 
dence of infection in this animal. 
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Hydrotherapy Treatment of 
Bovine Mastitis 

Some _ investigational work on hydro- 
therapy treatment of bovine mastitis was 
started in Florida in June, 1952, under the 
supervision of Dr. A. A. McMurray of the 
Mastitis Control Division of the Florida 
Livestock Sanitary Board. The data are 
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insufficient for definite conclusions but are 
quite favorable. 

The treatment is administered by a de- 
vice made of metal that fits around the in- 
fected quarters. A hose, from a pressure 
spigot, forces water through a_ special 
valve, causing a swirl around the infected 
quarter. The water then flows over the 
upper rim of this device and drains away. 

Just before and after each treatment, the 
quarter is stripped out. Treatments are 
twelve hours apart and of fifteen minutes 
duration. The results are as follows: 


Group 1.—Seven quarters were treated for acute 
staphylococcic mastitis. After four to six treat- 
ments infective organisms were absent, inflam- 
mation subsided, and milk returned to a normal 
physical appearance. 

Group 2.—Four quarters, showing excessive leu- 
kocytes but no bacteria, were treated for chronic 
mastitis. After six treatments there was a definite 
improvement in three quarters. Milk returned 
to a normal leukocyte content and physical ap- 
pearance, tissues were more pliable, and secretion 
of the mammary glands was stimulated. 

Group 3.—Ten quarters were treated for chronic 
Streptococcus agalactiae mastitis. After eight 
treatments, all showed a definite improvement. 
Milk returned to a normal, physical appearance, 
leukocytes were greatly reduced, quarters were 
more pliable, but indurated areas were more pro- 
nounced and definitely circumscribed. In most 
cases milk secretion was increased. However, 
Streptococcus agalactia were still present. 

Group 4.—Only 1 case of chronic Streptococcus 
agalactia mastitis was treated by using penicillin 
in conjunction with hydrotherapy. This quarter 
showed negative bacterial infection on two subse- 
quent laboratory examinations. Further extensive 
work will be carried out on similar cases. 

Group 5.—Three highly acute cases were given 
hydrotherapy treatment. After five treatments at 
twelve-hour intervals with 57 F. water, milk was 
normal and inflammation subsided. No laboratory 
service was available. 

An Interesting Observation.—Even though 
the infected quarter had been thoroughly 
milked out just prior to treatment, ™% pt. 
to 1 qt. of milk, depending on the individual 
case, could be taken from the same quarter 
immediately following a fifteen-minute 
exposure to the swirling water. The quarter 
probably was thoroughly stimulated and 
then relaxed, permitting the stripping out 
of all its removable contents. The udder 
was then more pliable on palpation, and the 
indurated areas were more readily detected 
This investigational work is being con- 
tinued. 
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Is Age a Factor or a Coincidence in Ketosis 
and Milk Fever? 


R. E. NICHOLS, D.V.M., M.Sc., Ph.D., D.V.Sc. 


IT is TOO seldom that accurate data of 
herd health are available and, because of 
this, it is probably too often that man's 
not infallible memory has to substitute 
for factual information. The following 
analysis, though insufficient for statistical 
approach, does include information which 
is based on herd records. It covers a period 
of about four and one-half years and a 
total of 632 records of different milking 
animals. 

The 632 records represent two groups. 
As of June, 1951, 301 animals were in the 
herd. While some of these had been in 
the herd for the entire period, many had 
been added during the period and, there- 
fore, were present in the herd for various 
times shorter than four and one-half years. 
The second group contains records of 331 
animals which had been in the herd for 
various lengths of time during the period 
but had been sold or otherwise disposed 
of before June, 1951. A total of 23 records 
of ketosis and 21 of milk fever were en- 
countered in the histories of the 632 ani- 
mals for the period mentioned. 

The prevalence of each disease among 
both groups was arbitrarily charted on a 
yearly basis (table 1). The figures ob- 
tained, however, can not be compared with 
each other because the total number of 
animals varied not only between years, 
but between even much shorter periods. 
About all one can say is that each figure 
represents the number of cases occurring 
on the farm during the year mentioned. 
The total of 44 cases of ketosis and milk 
fever occurred in only 33 different animals. 
Fifteen had ketosis once; 9 had milk fever 
once; 2 had both; 2 had ketosis twice; 
3 had milk fever twice; and 2 had ketosis 
once and milk fever twice. Ketosis oc- 
curred an average of 22.7 days, and milk 
fever 1.7 days, following calving. The 
average age of animals attacked was 6.7 
years (range 2-11 years) for ketosis and 
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8.7 years (range 6-11 years) for milk 
fever. The approximate average produc- 
tion per lactation of the ketosis cases was 
10,800 Ib. of milk and 400 Ib. of butter- 
fat; of the milk fever cases, 8,650 Ib. of 
milk and 350 Ib. of butterfat. 


TABLE | — Number of Cases in Animals on Hand 
as of June, 195! (30!) 


To June 
1947 1948 1949 1950 Torals 
Ketosis 0 0 0 i4 
Milk Fever 1 2 3 3 0 9 
Total 23 


Number of Cases in Animals Eliminated During 
Period (331) 

Ketosis i ; 2 
Milk Fever : 1 2 0 1 12 


A simple relation of age of attack to 
number of cases, although of no help in 
estimating prevalence, did suggest an un- 
even age group distribution (table 2). Since 
it was known that a policy of raising re- 
placements had been established in this 
herd a few years back and that there 
still remained in the herd as of June, 1951, 
some of the animals of the older herd, 
the records of these animals were divided 
into one group representing 260 raised re- 
placements and a second group represent- 
ing 41 cows of the old herd. The average 
age of the replacement group as of June, 
1951, was 4.4 years (range 2-9 years) and 
of the older group 9.7 years (range 7-15 
years with 13 unknown). Only 10 of the 
260 were more than 7 years old and only 
4 of the 41 under 9 years of age. 

The average age of attack of ketosis 
in the younger group was 5.9 years; in the 
older group, 9 years. In the older group, 
the average age of attack of milk fever 
was 8.7 years. Ten (709%) of the ketosis 
cases and none of the milk fever cases 
were found in the records of the 260 re- 
placements. Four (309) of the ketosis 
cases and all of the milk fever cases were 
found in the records of the 41 older ani- 
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mals. One might theorize that 10 cases 
of ketosis in the 260 animals and 4 in the 
group of 41 animals represent incidences 
of about 4 per cent and 10 per cent, re- 
spectively, for the four and one-half years, 
or 0.9 per cent and 2.2 per cent, annually. 


TABLE 2 — Relation of Age of Attack to Prevalence 
Age (years) Ketosis Milk fever 


Age unknown 


Totals 
*Possible uneven age group distribution. 


lw 


Again, however, not all animals were pres- 
ent in the herd for the entire period and 
such a percentage would, therefore, not 
represent the number of cases occurring in 
a fixed number of animals for a fixed time. 
In herds with frequently shifting popula- 
tions, some other means of determining 
incidence of disease is necessary. 

It would appear, on the surface, that 
there was more milk fever and, to a less 
extent, more ketosis associated with the 
older animals. However, there are other 
circumstances which must be considered 
and which might well lead one to feel that 
age as such, along with other factors, may 
be coincidental and not causal. 

First, older animals retained in a herd 
are usually selected for high production 
based on past performance. Younger ani- 
mals may also be selected for high produc- 
tion, but if they are first-calf heifers, 
records of past production are unavailable. 
If they are in their first few lactation 
periods, records of past production are still 
not as complete as in older animals. The 
highest producers are usually retained the 
longest, if such is possible. Thus, produc- 
tion associated with selection may be more 
important than age as such. 

Second, the feeding and management of 
this herd was better than average. Grass 
silage had been used more extensively in 
this herd than in most others, particularly 
in 1950 and 1951. In 1951, roughage was 
almost exclusively good grass silage the 
year around. The percentage of protein in 
the grain ration was reduced to about 13 
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per cent sometime in 1951. One might 
postulate that this change in feeding was 
associated with an increase in ketosis and 
decrease in milk fever. Here again, one 
must consider that (1) the number of 
cases per year is not related to the same 
total number of animals each year for the 
entire year; (2) a total of 44 cases of 
ketosis and milk fever in 33 out of 632 
cows over a period of four and one-half 
years is not a high prevalence; (3) 5 of 
the 9 cases of ketosis in the spring of 1951 
occurred within about a week’s time, fol- 
lowed by a return to the usual low prev- 
alence; (4) carbohydrate loss in silage 
was probably compensated for by lowering 
the percentage of protein in the grain ra- 
tion; (5) a probable uneven age group 
distribution existed; (6) selection for pro- 
duction may be a prevailing factor; and 
(7) other unknown factors may be present. 


SUMMARY 


Despite the inadequacy of numbers for 
statistical approach, these data would ap- 
pear to support the belief that milk fever 
is essentially a disease occurring in older 
animals, although age as such may be more 
coincidental than causal. These data would 
seem to support the belief that ketosis may 
occur in any age group, but possibly oc- 
curs more frequently in those older groups 
selected to be retained in the herd. Despite 
the increase in the total number of cases 
of ketosis occurring during the period of 
extensive feeding of grass silage, a con- 
clusion that the feeding of grass silage 
per se in this herd increased the prevalence 
of ketosis would appear to be presumptuous. 


Lindane for Lice.—Lindane applied as a 
dust or as a vapor easily and effectively 
controls the body louse, the shaft louse, 


and the fluff louse of chickens. Dust is 
applied to the litter, or nest, or beneath 
the roosts. One application will keep flocks 
free of lice for as long as three months. 
Used as a vapor, it worked as effectively 
but more slowly.—World’s Poult. Sci. J., 
July, 1952. 


Horses, hamsters, and guinea pigs can 
sometimes be mildly infected with vesicular 
exanthema by artificial inoculation.—M. L. 
Johnson, D.V.M., Kansas. 
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MIRES' OBTAINED a high percentage of clini- 
cal cures in both acute and chronic cases 
of bovine mastitis by the use of 25 cc. of 
furacin per quarter. 

Kakavas, et al.? reported a high percent- 
age of cures in bovine mastitis, caused by 
Streptococcus, Staphylococcus, Escherichia, 
and Pseudomonas, from three daily infu- 
sions of a furacin-penicillin mixture. 

Mires*® in a further report was able to 
obtain a higher percentage of bovine mas- 
titis cures with a furacin-penicillin mixture 
than with furacin alone. In the same re- 
port, Mires discusses the in vitro synergis- 
tic activity of a furacin-penicillin solution. 

This paper describes additional critical 
experimentation with furacin and a furacin- 
penicillin mixture for treating mastitis 
caused by Streptococcus agalactiae. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


All the experimental herds used for the field 
trial evaluation of furacin, furacin-penicillin, and 
penicillin were in the immediate area of Madison, 
Wis. The herds were maintained under average 
dairy farm conditions and had numerous cases of 
mastitis. Each herd was evaluated by individual 
quarter milk samples utilizing the Hotis test, di- 
rect microscopic film of incubated samples, and by 
streaking each incubated sample upon a_ blood- 
agar medium containing sodium azide, 1:10,000 
and mannitol, 1:200. The infected quarters of 
each herd were grouped to permit comparative 
therapy of quarters similar in nature and extent 
of involvement. The infected quarters were 
treated once and milk samples from each quarter 
were obtained at the three subsequent weekly 
intervals and were evaluated by the same proced- 
ures. A quarter was considered free of Sfr. 
agalactiae if it was negative to each of three 
consecutive weekly post-treatment tests. Five 
different herds of dairy cattle, representing a total 
of 238 infected quarters of 147 cows, were utilized 
in the trials listed in experiments 1 and 2. The 
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The Therapeutic Efficiency of Furacin and Furacin-Penicillin 
Mixture for Mastitis Caused by Streptococcus Agalactiae 
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prevalence of infection was approximately 
per cent. 
RESULTS 

Experiment 1, Furacin Solution Com- 
pared with Penicillin.—Group A received 
100,000 units of crystalline G penicillin, 
potassium salt, in 10 ml. of penicle,®* 
water-in-oil type of vehicles. Group B 
was given 40 ml. of furacin solution con- 
taining 0.2 per cent nitrofurazone N.N.R. 
in a water-miscible vehicle. 

The results of experiment 1 are tabu- 
lated in table 1. 


TABLE !—Results of Therapy of Penicillin and Furacin 
Solution in Bovine Mastitis Caused by Streptococcus 


Agelactioe _ 
Quarters treated Quarters freed of infection 
Group (No.) (No.) (%) 
A 56 a4 78.5 
B 56 29 51.8 


The statistical evaluation of the results 
of therapy in experiment 1 revealed that, 
under the conditions of the trial, 40 ml. 
of furacin solution was inferior to 100,000 
units of penicillin in a water-in-oil vehicle 
for the treatment of mastitis caused by 
Str. agalactiae. (Chi-Square=8.85 (1 d.f.) 
or P< .01 where P is the probability of 
obtaining a value of chi-square greater 
than that obtained when there is no treat- 
ment difference.) 

Experiment 2, Furacin-Penicillin Mixture 
Compared with Penicillin——-Group A was 
given 100,000 units of crystalline G penicil- 
lin, potassium salt, in 10 ml. of penicle, 
water-in-oil emulsion. Group B received 40 
ml. of furacin solution to which had been 
added 100,000 units of crystalline G peni- 
cillin, potassium salt. 

The results of this experiment are tabu- 
lated in table 2. 

The statistical evaluation of this trial 
demonstrated no significant difference ther- 
apeutically between 100,000 units of crys- 
talline G penicillin, potassium salt, and a 


*Penicle,® water-in-oil type of vehicle, Wallace Labo- 
ratories Inc., New York, distributors. 
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penicillin-furacin mixture for Str. aga- 
lactiae mastitis. (Chi-square = 2.21 (1 
d.f.) or .2> P > .1 for P as in experi- 
ment 1.) 


TABLE 2—Summary of Results of Penicillin and Penicil- 
lin-Furacin Solution for Bovine Mastitis Caused by 
Streptococcus Agalactiae 
Quarters treated Quarters freed of infection 
(No.) (No.) (%) 
$3.1 


Group 
62 
B 64 44 


DISCUSSION 


It is recognized that the numbers of 
quarters treated in these experiments are 
considerably fewer than those in the trials 
of Mires.’ It is possible also that the quar- 
ters subjected to therapeutic trial in our 
experiments may have represented the more 
difficult cases fom the standpoint of chron- 
icity and prevalence of infection in the 
herds. Certainly, it is well known that un- 
supervised treatment by the owners is 
practiced quite frequently and that the 
more refractory cases of streptococcic mas- 
titis persist as “problem” cases. Never- 
theless, the medicaments used in these 
trials were tested under comparable con- 
ditions, and perhaps in the final analysis 
the efficacy of any drug should be subjected 
to critical comparative evaluation. 

The results of therapy against Str. aga- 
lactiae with the methods utilized in these 
experiments indicate that 40 ml. of furacin 
solution is less effective than 100,000 units 
of penicillin in a retention vehicle. Further- 
more, a synergistic action in vivo between 
penicillin and furacin solution was not 
demonstrated. Since mastitis caused by 
Str. agalactiae is the most prevalent in this 
area, an evaluation of the therapeutic ef- 
ficacy of furacin for other types of mastitis 
could not be obtained. As far as could be 
determined by clinical examination and by 
interrogation of dairymen, the furacin so- 
lution is apparently well-tolerated by the 
mammary gland. Laboratory irritability 
trials were not completed. 


SUMMARY 


1) It was found that 100,000 units of 
crystalline G penicillin, potassium salt, in 
10 ml. of penicle, a water-in-oil type vehicle, 
was superior to 40 ml. of furacin solution 
for the treatment of Streptococcus agalac- 
tiae mastitis. 


2) A mixture of 40 ml. of furacin solu- 
tion and 100,000 units of crystalline G peni- 
cillin, potassium salt, was not superior to 
100,000 units of crystalline G penicillin, 
potassium salt, in 10 ml. of penicle for the 
treatment of Str. agalactiae mastitis. 

3) A synergistic action in vivo between 
furacin and penicillin was not demonstra- 
ble. 
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Fifty Canine Distemper Immunizations 
Using Avianized Virus Clinically 


©. A. LOPEZ-PACHECO, D.V.M., 
Hato Rey, Puerto Rico 


Fifty dogs were immunized against ca- 
nine distemper during a ten-month period 
by the writer at the Hospital para Animales 
Lépez Diaz at Hato Rey, P. R. The vaccine 
used was canine distemper virus (modified) 
(chicken embryo origin—vacuum dried) 
avianized.* The vaccine was used accord- 
ing to the directions of the manufacturer. 

The breeds of dogs vaccinated were vari- 
ous. Among them were German Shepherds, 
Cocker Spaniels, Fox Terriers, German 
Boxers, Doberman Pinschers, mongrels, etc. 
Their age ranged from 5 weeks to 12 years 
old. Six out of the total of 50 dogs vac- 
cinated were over 1 year of age. Though 
the dogs vaccinated were not sick animals, 
some of them were not in a good state of 
nutrition, some exhibiting pustules on the 
skin of the inner thighs and abdomen, and 
about 25 of them (50% of the total number 
sar were heavily infested with in- 
ternal parasites—ascarids and hookworms, 

It is generally considered good practice 
to delay distemper vaccination until the dog 
is parasite-free and in a good state of nu- 
trition. However, dogs in this condition 


Dr. Lopez-Pacheco is a general practitioner in Hato Rey, 

*Manufactured by Lederle cue Division, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co., New York, N. 
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are more likely to develop a severe course 
of distemper. It would seem more important 
then to establish immunity as quickly as 
possible. 

Since no fever or diarrhea was present, 
these subjects were vaccinated and proper 
treatment in the line of tonics, balanced 
high protein ration, and adequate vermi- 
fuges was instituted. Success resulted in 
all these cases, with no untoward reactions 
after the vaccine was injected. 

No dogs with symptoms that could lead 
us to suspect an incipient stage of canine 
distemper were vaccinated. 

Vaccination of dogs that had received 
canine distemper antiserum was not under- 
taken until after two weeks had elapsed 
since the last injection. 

All 50 dogs vaccinated were examined 
at least twice subsequently at intervals of 
ten to twenty days and no symptoms of 
illness were seen that could have been 
ascribed as a severe reaction of the vac- 
cine. 

To determine if any of the dogs were 
exposed to distemper, a follow-up was made 
six months after vaccination. It was highly 
probable that most of the vaccinated dogs 
came in contact with distemper-infected 
animals. However, none of these dogs de- 
veloped any signs of distemper. 

Although a few of the dogs may have 
been distemper-immune at the time of vac- 
cination, the majority undoubtedly were 
distemper-susceptible. 

The method of administration of the 
injection was subcutaneous, and the site 
was the region over the ribs just back of 
the elbow after suitable preparation of the 
area by clipping and using an antiseptic. 

Syringes were sterilized only by boiling. 

Conclusions.—This canine distemper vac- 
cine (avianized), in my opinion, seems to 
be, so far, the vaccine long sought by the 
veterinary practitioner—a combination of 
high immunity, ease of administration, in- 
nocuousness, and low cost. 

The vaccination of dogs against distem- 
per with this vaccine is facilitated by those 
factors enumerated. Particularly the fact 
that it is not necessary for the dog owner 
to return the dog for another visit to the 
veterinarian except in very special cases 
in which the condition of the dog requires 


it. 


Thiamine for Bracken-Poisoned Horses 

Six of 7 horses suffering with bracken 
poisoning (Pteridium latinusculum) recov- 
ered quite promptly when liberal doses of 
thiamine hydrochloride were given intra- 
venously (Canad. J. Comp. Med., 15, 1951). 
One case of supposed poisoning in a 6- 
month-old heifer also responded to thiamine 
treatment.—Vet. Bull., July, 1952. 

Also see the JOURNAL (July, 1952:9-13) 
for further information on bracken fern 
poisoning.—Eb. 


Toxaphene 

One of the newer insecticides, toxaphene, 
is reported to be poisonous for certain ‘ani- 
mals, especially dogs. It is a slow-acting 
contact and stomach poison for insects. 
Poisoning of animals may be caused by 
its absorption through the skin or its in- 
gestion over a considerable period of time. 

In human poisonings, the symptoms are 
salivation, emesis, convulsions, and death 
usually within twenty-four hours. Treat- 
ment should be directed toward evacuation 
of the stomach and bowels. Oily cathartics 
are contraindicated since they seem to in- 
crease absorption of the toxicant. Barbitu- 
rates to control convulsions are indicated 
and are most effective if given before the 
appearance of convulsions.—J. Am. M. A., 
July 19, 1952. 


The Capacity of Bovine Stomachs 

Recently the capacities of the stomachs 
of 30 cattle were studied at an abattoir 
in Great Britain. A few were fasted but 
several were given all the food they would 
eat for three days before slaughter. Most 
textbooks estimate the capacity of bovine 
stomachs as ranging from 25 to 60 gal. 
In this group, the highest capacity was 17 
gal. for the four compartments of the 
stomach, with an average of a little over 
10 gal. The capacity of the abomasum was 
about 6 or 7 per cent of the total.—Vet. 
Rec., Aug. 23, 1952. 


Experimental pigs showed a constant but 
moderate reduction in white blood cells days 
four to eight after treatment with modified 
live virus cholera vaccines.—R. K. Jones, 
D.V.M., Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
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Demodex Folliculorum Studies. |. The Use of Phenamidine 
as Internal Medication for the Treatment of 
Demodectic Mange in the Dog 


F. R. KOUTZ, D.V.M., M.Sc. 
Columbus, Ohio 


FOR MANY YEARS, innumerable drugs and 
chemicals have been used to treat and con- 
trol demodectic mange in dogs. After 
short reigns of popularity, most of these 
products are found to be ineffective in the 
actual control of the condition. A few of the 
more recent drugs have been found to be 
fairly effective in treatment, but many 
cases will resist the treatment and continue 
to recur. 

At the veterinary clinic of the Ohio State 
University, we receive and treat approxi- 
mately 100 dogs with diagnosed demodectic 
mange during the school year. These cases 
will vary from those with slight lesions to 
those with extremely severe infected lesions 
complicated with systemic involvement. 


During the past five years, there has been 
a steady increase in the number of cases 


treated in the clinic. The use of external 
topical medication has not proved entirely 
satisfactory because of the long series of 
treatments necessary and because of the 
number of relapses that occur after the 
skin appears entirely healed and free of 
mites. 

There is more and more evidence being 
presented that the life cycle is not definitely 
known and probably involves more than 
the local skin area where most mites are 
found by skin scrapings. There is proba- 
bly some internal systemic migration by the 
parasite, since mites are found in the 
lymph glands, blood, and commonly in the 
gastrointestinal tract and feces.’* If there 
is an internal systemic part to the life 
cycle, then some type of internal medica- 
tion might be the answer to the treatment 
problem. 

Recently a new drug, phenamidine, has 
been used by the British for the treatment 
of demodectic mange.**.* The drug orig- 
inally was used in the treatment of canine 


From the Department of Veterinary Parasitology, College 
of Veterinary Medicine, Ohio State University, Columbus. 

The phenamidine solutions used in these experiments 
were supplied through the courtesy of Dr. S. F. Scheidy 
of Sharp & Dohme, Philadelphia, Pa. 


babesiasis in South East Africa, but ac- 
cording to the manufacturer® “it has also 
proved of definite value in a high percent- 
age of cases of canine demodectic mange.” 
Recommendations are that a total of six 
injections of a 5 per cent solution of 
phenamidine, at a dose rate of 0.3 cc. per 
kilogram of body weight, be given sub- 
cutaneously at four-day intervals. If any 
anaphylactic reaction occurs, then an anti- 
histamine should be administered one to 
two hours before the injection. 


METHODS 


The object of these experiments was to deter- 
mine whether internal medication of a 5 per cent 
solution of phenamidine was effective in treatment 
of demodectic mange; whether the drug was toxic 
and in what amounts; and whether there were any 
ill-effects or damage to the tissue from the use 
of the drug. 

A number of dogs were injected with a 5 per 
cent solution of phenamidine M. & B. Some of the 
dogs were used to test the toxicity of the drug, 
while others with demodectic mange were used 
both in treatment tests and toxicity tests. The 
drug was injected subcutaneously at a dose rate 
of 0.3 cc. per kilogram of body weight. A total 
of six injections, at four-day intervals, was given 
except to a few dogs which received additional in- 
jections. In some cases, in order to test the 
toxicity of the drug, larger doses were given at 
the four-day intervals. 

During these trials with phenamidine, several 
attempts were made to infect dogs with Demodex 
folliculorum but with no positive results. Many 
attempted transfers of the mites are reported in 
the literature with few cases of actual laboratory 
infection from one dog to another. ** 


EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 


Case 1.—A 6-month-old Boxer puppy was 
used to determine the infectivity of demo- 
dectic mange. The animal was apparently 
normal except for a congenital blindness. 
During a three-month period, the dog was 
continually exposed to dogs that had active 
cases of demodectic mange with open, in- 
fected wounds. The dogs would roll together 
and bite each other in play. Material from 
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a badly infected dog was rubbed periodical- 
ly into the head region. At no time during 
the three months did noticeable lesions 
appear in the skin of this animal. 

Case 2.—A 3-year-old Collie cross that 
was apparently normal was placed in cages 
with dogs that were heavily affected with 
demodectic mange. This dog was kept in 
contaminated cages with infected dogs for 
over two months and some material from 
infected dogs was rubbed on‘ and into the 
skin, but no lesions developed. At the end 
of the two months, the skin was normal. 

Case 3.—A male Collie puppy, weighing 
12 lb., was given phenamidine (1.8 cc./5% 
sol.) subcutaneously. This dog was ap- 
parently normal and was used only to test 
the effect of the drug on young animals. 
Two injections, four days apart, were 
given; the animal showed no reaction to 
the drug. Euthanasia was performed and 
on necropsy no lesions were found due to 
the use of the drug. 

Case 4.—A 3-year-old part Collie cross, 
weighing 30 lb., was used to test the action 
of phenamidine. The dog was in apparent 
good health at the beginning of the experi- 
ment. It was given a total of six injections 
of phenamidine (4.2 cc./5% sol.) subcu- 
taneously at four-day intervals. After the 
second injection, the dog appeared nervous 
and held its head turned to the right side, 
as in encephalitis. About ten minutes fol- 
lowing each injection, the head twisting was 
very pronounced with accompanying muscu- 
lar tremors and some depression. The ani- 
mal vomited profusely after each injection 
and later would not eat. A few days follow- 
ing the last injection, the dog appeared to 
recover and a month later showed no ill- 
effects from the drug. 

Case 5.—A 4-year-old female Terrier, 
weighing 15 lb., was used to test the tox- 
icity level of the drug. An initial sub- 
cutaneous injection of phenamidine (2.1 
cce./5% sol.) was given without ill-effects. 
A second injection (4.2 cc./5% sol.) was 
given four days later. After this second 
injection, the dog became depressed, had 
muscular tremors, and vomited. Since the 
dog continued to show these symptoms fol- 
lowing the second injection, a third in- 
jection was not given. Persistent diarrhea 
developed the day following the second in- 
jection. On the fifth day following the 


second injection the dog developed, in ad- 
dition to the constant tremors, diarrhea, 
and depression, a posterior paralysis which 


persisted for ten days. Benadryl hydro- 
chloride was given orally and dextrose was 
given intravenously. A bromsulphalein test 
showed extensive liver damage.“ After ten 
days, the dog became brighter and appeared 
almost normal. A month later, another in- 
jection of phenamidine (4.2 cc./5% sol.) 
was given subcutaneously. Within five 
minutes, there were violent reactions with 
excessive salivation, retching, discharge 
from the nose, anxious expression, and con- 
tinual emesis, with numerous bowel evacu- 
ations. Benadryl! hydrochloride failed to 
halt the symptoms. During the next ten 
days, the dog showed incoérdination of the 
hind legs with continual retching and 
emesis. Euthanasia was performed and a 
necropsy revealed extensive hemorrhages 
and enlarged, congested lymph glands. 

Case 6—A 3-year-old female Cocker 
Spaniel, weighing 22 lb., with a severe 
case of sarcoptic mange was used to test 
the toxicity of phenamidine and also to 
note the reaction on sarcoptic mange mites. 
A total of eight injections of the drug 
(3 cc./5% sol.) was given subcutaneously 
at four-day intervals. After each injection, 
there was a marked reaction to the drug 
even though antihistamines in daily thera- 
peutic doses (pyribenzamine hydrochloride 
and benadryl! hydrochloride) were given 
orally during the entire period of treat- 
ment. After the last two injections, the 
reactibns were severe with edema of the 
face, extreme depression, hypermia, and 
almost total collapse. On the fourth day 
following the last injection, the dog col- 
lapsed and died. Necropsy revealed ec- 
chymotic hemorrhages over the heart and 
severe hemorrhagic gastroenteritis with the 
mesenteric lymph nodes enlarged and con- 
gested. 

Case 7.—A male Hound, 5 years old and 
weighing 38 lb., with extensive denuded 
areas of demodectic mange over the fore- 
limbs and neck was given six injections of 
phenamidine (5.5 cc./5% sol.) subcuta- 
neously at intervals of four days. There 
were no reactions from the six injections. 
The skin conditions appeared to improve 
only slightly; many live mites were found 
after the end of the treatment. 

Case 8.—A male Hound, 5 years old and 
weighing 38 lb., had previously been given 
six injections of phenamidine with no ill- 
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effects. The animal was then used to test 
the toxic affect of the drug in larger 
amounts. Twice the recommended dosage 
was given. During the first hour following 
the injection, the animal showed only slight 
changes, such as depression, with the nicti- 
tating membranes protruding slightly over 
the eyes. The animal rapidly returned to 
normal. Since there had been little change, 
the dosage rate was increased to 15 cc. 
on the second four-day treatment. The 
reaction to this injection Was severe. With- 
in ten minutes, the animal vomited pro- 
fusely and the nictitating membranes com- 
pletely covered the eyes. Severe tremors 
occurred and lasted about fifteen minutes. 
Within an hour, the dog had recovered. 
The third injection of 15 cc. was given 
four days later. Two minutes after in- 
jection, the nictitating membranes began 
to flicker across the eyes and after fifteen 
minutes the entire eye was covered by 
the membrane. The animal became restless, 
nervous, and vomited frequently. In an 
hour, the animal was quiet and the nicti- 
tating membranes were receding. Fifteen 
minutes after the fourth injection of 15 


cc., the dog was restless, vomited, and the 
nictitating membranes completely occluded 


the eyes. Two days later, the dog died. 
Necropsy showed hemorrhages on the heart 
and extensive hemorrhagic areas through- 
out the entire digestive tract with the 
mesenteric glands also hemorrhagic. 

Case 9.—A 1-year-old male Chow cross, 
weighing 45 lb., was almost completely 
covered with moist, inflamed, blood-filled, 
demodectic mange lesions. The mandibular 
and prescapular lymph glands were swollen. 
There was a history of previous treatment 
with a benzyl benzoate product without 
improvement. The dog was given a total 
of six injections of phenamidine (6 cc./5% 
sol.) subcutaneously at four-day intervals. 
Although the dog was active before treat- 
ment, about ten minutes after each injec- 
tion he would vomit and become depressed. 
Within an hour after each injection, he 
would recover. Daily therapeutic doses of 
benadryl hydrochloride were given for one 
week before treatment, and these were con- 
tinued during the treatment period, with 
large doses given two hours before each 
injection. This dog showed less reaction 
than other dogs after the six injections. 
The lesions were dry and seemed slightly 
improved, but many live mites were still 
present. 


Case 10.—A male Pointer, 7 years old, 
weighing 45 lb., and in poor condition, 
had demodectic mange lesions covering the 
entire body with many parts denuded of 
hair. A total of six injections of phena- 
midine (6 cc./5% sol.) were given at four- 
day intervals without any improvement in 
the mange condition. Following the second 
injection, the animal refused food. Live 
mites were still found after the treatments. 

Six days after the last treatment, 12 cc. 
of the 5 per cent solution of phenamidine 
was given to test the toxicity of the drug. 
Within an hour, the animal was greatly 
depressed, trembling, had a jugular pulse, 
and the eyes were partially closed. Five 
hours later, he was still depressed and had 
developed diarrhea. Euthanasia was per- 
formed the next day and necropsy showed 
a severe hemorrhagic enteritis. 

Case 11.—A 9-month-old female Boxer, 
weighing 29 lb., had extensive pustular 
demodectic mange lesions over the head and 
neck region and scattered lesions over the 
body and legs. She was given phenamidine 
(4 cc./5% sol.) subcutaneously. After the 
first and second injection, emesis occurred; 
about fifteen minutes following the third 
injection, the dog became depressed, had 
emesis, developed diarrhea, and the face 
became highly hyperemic and edematous. 
Since there was such a violent reaction, 
the drug was discontinued. Several days 
later, examination revealed a large number 
of live demodectic mites. 

Case 12.—A 3-month-old male mongrel 
pup, weighing 13 lb., with extensive demo- 
dectic mange lesions over the legs and 
abdomen was given phenamidine (2 cc./5% 
sol.)subcutaneously for a total of six treat- 
ments at four-day intervals without any 
ill-effects. At the end of the six-treatment 
period, the dog was negative for demodectic 
mites and the skin was showing improve- 
ment. Three months after the end of the 
treatment, he was still negative for mites 
and showed no lesions. The dog had a 
previous history of treatment with a benzyl 
benzoate product without improvement. 


Case 13.—A 1-year-old female Cocker 
Spaniel cross, weighing 14 lb., with ex- 
tensive purulent, bloody lesions of demo- 
dectic mange over the face, back, and ab- 
domen and lesser lesions over the legs, was 
given phenamidine (2.1 cc./5% sol.) sub- 
cutaneously. On the third, fourth, and fifth 
injections, there were some facial changes, 
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slight depression, and muscular tremors. 
After the sixth treatment, the lesions be- 
came dry and started to heal. A month 
later, the dog had apparently recovered 
and showed no evidence of demodectic 
mange mites. This dog had a previous his- 
tory of several days’ treatment with a 
benzyl benzoate product without improve- 
ment. 
SUMMARY 


The results from the use of phenamidine 
were not gratifying, even though 2 of the 
13 dogs responded to the drug and showed 
improvement by the absence of lesions and 
mites. The remainder of the dogs treated 
showed little or no improvement from the 
use of the drug. Several of the dogs had 
severe reactions, with 2 dying from the 
drug, and in 1, the reactions were so severe 
that the drug was discontinued. The main 
objection to the drug was the violent re- 
actions that followed its use when used in 
the recommended dosage, and the evident 
injury to the body tissues as found on 
postmortem. Among the symptoms were 
swelling of the facial regions, extreme de- 
pression, muscular tremors, emesis, bloody 
diarrhea, incoérdination, partial paralysis, 
and changes in the gastrointestinal tract. 
One dog used to test the toxicity level 
showed severe liver disorder. Severe re- 
actions usually appeared within five to ten 
minutes after the drug was given. The 
toxic level of the drug was not much greater 
than the recommended dosage. By the evi- 
dence of numerous necropsy changes, the 
damage to tissue was evidently extensive. 
The use of antihistamines failed to prevent 
or alleviate the allergic reactions. 

While phenamidine at present does not 
appear to be the answer to internal medi- 
cation for the control of demodectic mites, 
further testing should be done and other 
types of drugs should be tried. 
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Pyloric Spasm in the Dog 

A 6-month-old male Fox Terrier of ex- 
citable temperament had for three months 
shown an increasing tendency to vomit and 
an increased appetite. Vomiting had be- 
come more forceful until it was expelled 
a yard or so, a true projectile vomit. X-rays, , 
taken after barium sulfate had been ad- 
ministered per os, revealed that none was 
passing the pyloric sphincter. When seda- 
tion with “eumydrin” preceded the barium, 
it progressed unhampered into the duo- 
denum. This drug was then prescribed for 
a few weeks. Vomition did not recur and 
the dog made a complete recovery. — J. 
South Afric. Vet. M. A., March, 1952. 


Pigs with vesicular exanthema have a 
high temperature until the vesicals break.— 
E. A. Schilf, D.V.M., Canton, IIl. 


Acorns are not poisonous. Cattle fat- 
tened well when fed acorns which had been 
run through a hammer mill. They may 
affect the taste of a cow’s milk.—A. A. 
Case, D.V.M., University of Missouri, 
Columbia. 


The ring test for brucellosis is cheap and 
effective. Its chief weakness is that in- 
fected herds show no reaction if the affected 
cows are not lactating at the time of the 
test.—M. H. Roepke, Ph.D., University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul. 


Correction 

The following letter was received from H. T. 
Bonnett of the patent division of the Ciba Pharma- 
ceutical Products, Summit, N. J.: 

Our attention has been drawn to the abstract 
of a foreign paper which appeared . . . in the 
February, 1952, JOURNAL of the AVMA [see 
pp. 104-105}, wherein reference is made to 
“anahist (Ciba)” and later “anahistin.” There 
appears co be confusion, presumably on the part 
of the original author, as to the antihistamine 
used. In the interest of accuracy, we wish to 


point out that “anahist” is not a Ciba product 
although Ciba does market an antihistamine un- 
der the name “antistine.” 
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A Critical Comparison of the Antibacterial Properties of 
Commonly Employed Sulfonamides 


H. J. FLORESTANO, M.S., Ph.D., and M. E. BAHLER, B.S. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


DESPITE THE addition of various antibiotics 
to the practitioner’s armamentarium, the 
sulfonamides continue to occupy an impor- 
tant place in the treatment of infectious 
diseases. In fact, their position has been 
‘greatly strengthened since the introduction 
of mixed sulfonamide therapy.'~* 

A considerable amount of literature has 
appeared concerning the in vitro activities 
of sulfonamides, but many of the data are 
conflicting. This is not surprising in view 
of the large number of variables encoun- 
tered in in vitro studies. A major part of 
the disagreement undoubtedly has been due 
to differences in technique employed by 
various investigators, all of which has pre- 
vented direct comparison of the results ob- 
tained. 

Considering the number of sulfonamides 
now being used in both human and veteri- 
nary practice, a need was felt for a more 
critical evaluation of their antibacterial 
properties, which could be possible only by 
testing them simultaneously and under 
carefully controlled conditions. It was thus 
during an investigation’ of the absorption 
and excretion of the more commonly em- 
ployed sulfonamides that such a study was 
made in which a variety of pathogens fre- 
quently encountered in veterinary practice 
were used as test organisms. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Eighteen different species of bacteria represent- 
ing 11 genera were selected for the in vitro ex- 
periments. These are listed in table 1 together 
with the respective mediums in which they were 
tested. The sulfonamides employed were sulfa- 
nilamide, sulfapyridine, sulfathiazole, sulfadiazine, 
sulfamerazine, sulfamethazine, sulfabenzamide, sul- 
facetamide, and sulfisoxazole (3,4-dimethyl-5-sulfa- 
nilamido-isoxazole). 

Stock solutions of each drug, containing 160 mg. 
of the drug per 100 cc. of solution were prepared 
by dissolving the free acid of the respective sulfon- 
amide in distilled water buffered to a pH equiva- 
lent to that of the medium in which the particular 
test was to be run. The solutions were sterilized 


From the Research Department, Pitman-Moore Company, 
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by Seitz filtration and then tested by a serial dilu- 
tion method. The initial dilution was prepared 
by adding aseptically an aliquot of a stock solu- 
tion to a tube containing an equal amount of 
sterile double strength medium. This was sub- 
sequently diluted in twofold steps in sterile single 
strength medium. Each serial tube contained a 
final volume of 5.0 cc. of medium plus the drug 
at the various concentrations. The inoculum was 
0.1 cc. of an eighteen-hour culture of the test 
organism diluted so that the initial number of 
bacteria in each tube averaged about 500 per 
cubic centimeter. Tubes were incubated at 37 C. 
and examined for visible growth at 24-hour inter- 
vals for three days. Inoculated tubes containing 
the respective mediums without drug served as 
controls. 


RESULTS 


It will be noted from data presented in 
table 2 that sulfathiazole and sulfadiazine 
were, in general, the most effective of the 
nine sulfonamides tested. Both of these 


TABLE !—Organisms and Mediums Used in Evalua- 
tion of Sulfonamide Activities 


Medium 


Aerobacter ae hori a: 


of Sahyun, 
Escherichia coli 


et al.* 


Brucella bronchiseptica 
Salmonella choleraesuis 
Salmonella enteritidis 
Salmonella pullorum 


Synthetic aero of Sahyun, et 


1.0 per an acids 
(Difco) 


lla typh 
Shigella dysenteriae 
Shigella gallinarum 
Vibrio cholerae 


Synthetic ‘medium ‘of Straus, et 


Staphylococcus aureus 


Corynebacterium pyogenes ‘Proteose peptone No. 3 broth 
Streptococcus agalactiae (Difco) 


heart infusion broth 
(Difco) 


Streptococcus pyogenes Brain 


"128 (Balti- 
Laboratory, 


“Infusion broth No. 

more Biological 

Inc.) 

Trypticase soy broth (B (Baltimore 
Biological Inc.) 


Pasteurella boviseptica 
Pasteurella suiseptica 


Diplococcus pneumoniae Beef infusion gi 


(type 1) 
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drugs were about equally active against 11 
of the organisms studied, while the anti- 
bacterial properties of sulfathiazole were 
definitely greater than those of sulfadiazine 
against Diplocoecus pneumoniae, Pasteu- 
rella boviseptica, Shigella dysenteriae, 
Staphylococcus aureus, Streptococcus equi, 
and Vibrio cholerae. 

Sulfapyridine was about as effective as 
sulfathiazole against Brucella bronchisep- 
tica, Diplococcus pneumoniae, Pasteurella 
suiseptica, and Streptococcus pyogenes, but 
somewhat less active against Aerobacter 
aerogenes, Escherichia coli, Salmonella pul- 
lorum, Streptococcus agalactiae, and Strep- 
tococcus equi. Sulfamerazine showed ac- 
tivity comparable to that of sulfathiazole 
against Aerobacter aerogenes, Brucella 
bronchiseptica, Escherichia coli, Pasteurella 
boviseptica, Pasteurella suiseptica, Salmo- 
nella pullorum, and Streptococcus pyogenes. 
Compared with sulfadiazine, sulfamerazine 
was essentially as active against 15 of the 
organisms tested. 

Sulfamethazine was found to be signifi- 
cantly less active than sulfathiazole against 
13 of the organisms and less effective than 
sulfadiazine against eight of the species. 
While sulfamethazine proved about as ac- 
tive as sulfapyridine against the majority 
of organisms included in the study, sulfa- 
pyridine was definitely the more active of 


ANTIBACTERIAL PROPERTIES OF SULFONAMIDES 


TABLE 2—Comparison of in Vitro Activities of Sulfonamides 


the two drugs against Aerobacter aero- 
genes, Brucella bronchiseptica, Salmonella 
pullorum, and Shigella gallinarum. In 
comparison with sulfamerazine, sulfametha- 
zine was approximately as effective against 
nine of the organisms, but less potent 
against the remaining eight species for 
which endpoints were obtained. 

The activity of sulfisoxazole appeared 
equal to that of sulfathiazole for seven of 
the 11 species against which both drugs 
were tested, while sulfathiazole was de- 
cidedly more effective against Pasteurella 
suiseptica, Streptococcus equi, and Strepto- 
coccus pyogenes. Sulfanilamide, sulfaben- 
zamide, and sulfacetamide exhibited the 
weakest antibacterial properties of the sul- 
fonamides studied. Over-all activity of 
sulfabenzamide was about equal to that of 
sulfacetamide but greater than that of sul- 
fanilamide. None of the nine sulfonamides 
were active against Corynebacterium pyo- 
genes at the maximum concentration em- 
ployed. 


DISCUSSION 


The data presented should be of particu- 
lar interest to the clinician as a useful 
index of the relative antibacterial activities 
of various commonly employed sulfona- 
mides, an exact comparison of which has 
been heretofore rather difficult. 


It is be- 


Lowest concentration of drug (mg./100 cc.) preventing Ay 


visible growth after seventy-two hours’ incubation® 


Organism 


A bacter 5.0 


Brucella bronchiseptica 20.0 0.63 0.31 0.31 0.31 2.5 10.0 1.25 0.31 
Corynebacterium pyogenes >80.0 >80.0 >80.0 >80.0 >80.0 >80.0 >80.0 >80.0  >80.0 
Diplococcus pneumoniae (type 1) 10.0 2.5 1.25 5.0 5.0 2.5 

Escherichia coli = 2.5 0.16 0.04 0.02 0.02 0.08 0.16 0.31 0.02 
Pasteurella boviseptica 20.0 2.5 1.25 1.25 0.63 2.5 


Pasteurella suiseptica 


Salmonella enteritidis 


Salmonella pullorum 80.0 5.0 1.25 2.5 

Salmonella typhimurium 80.0 5.0 0.63 0.63 «2.5 5.0 20.0 10.0 1.25 
Shigella dysenteriae 5.0 0.63 0.04 0.16 0.16 0.31 

Shigella gallinarum 80.0 20.0 2.5 25 10.0 80.0 


Staphylococcus aureus 


id 


*Less than a fourfold diff ¢ in end not ¢ 


d as significant. 


ide; SP 


Ifapyridine; ST=sulfathiazole; SD—sulfadiazine; SM=sulfamerazine; SMM-=sulfameth- 
azine; SB=sulfabenzamide; SAC=sulfacetamide; SX—sulfisoxazole. 
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SA‘* ST sD SM SMM SB SAC sx 

0.63 0.16 0.08 2.5 

Po 40.0 2.5 2.5 2.5 1.25 5.0 80.0 >80.0 20.0 

Salmonella choleraesuis 80.0 10.0 0.63 1.25 2.5 20.0 10.0 5.0 0.63 bis 
fe >80.0 20.0 2.5 5.0 10.0 40.0 aa 
— 40.0 10.0 0.63 10.0 5.0 10.0 5.0 5.0 0.63 oe 
Streptococcus agalactiae 40.0 20.0 5.0 10.0 20.0 20.0 20.0 >80.0 10.0 ae 

Streptococcus equi 20.0 5.0 1.25 10.0 10.0 10.0 10.0 10.0 
Streptococcus Pyogenes 4.0 20 10.0 200 20.0 20.0 40.0 0.0 >40.0 iy 

Vibrio cholerae 10.0 1.25 0.08 031 90.31 0.63 2 
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lieved that the findings are reliable because 
of the uniform methods by which they were 
obtained and, within limitations of the in 
vitro test, they should be of some practical 
value in the selection of sulfonamide ther- 
apy. It is interesting to note that Maclay 
and Slavin,’® using a different technique, 
observed essentially the same order of ac- 
tivity for the first six drugs of the present 
series. Sulfabenzamide, sulfacetamide, and 
sulfisoxazole were not included in their in- 
vestigation. 

A question of fundamental importance 
which has received considerable atten- 
tion'*"* is whether the sulfonamides are 
specific in their action against micro- 
organisms. Upon superficial examination 
of data presented here, it might be con- 
cluded that the sulfonamides do possess a 
certain degree of specificity. However, 
careful consideration of the results will in- 
dicate that any differences in in vitro ac- 
tivity are merely quantitative rather than 
specific, and that the effectiveness of a par- 
ticular sulfonamide varies with its potency. 
On the other hand, clinical experience has 
shown that the order of activity of various 
sulfonamides is not always the same, and 
that the efficacy of a sulfonamide in vivo 
will depend not only upon its antibacterial 
activity per se but upon other factors not 
operating in the test tube, i.e., the extent of 
absorption, degree of plasma protein bind- 
ing, tissue retention, and rate of excretion. 
Sulfathiazole and sulfisoxazole, for example, 
show marked antibacterial properties in 
vitro, but rapid excretion of these two drugs 
necessitates frequent administration for 
adequate blood levels. At a concentration 
of 10 mg./100 ce. of plasma, Gilligan'’ 
found sulfathiazole to be 75 per cent bound 
to plasma protein. In comparison, the 
amounts of plasma protein binding of other 
sulfonamides was as follows: sulfamila- 
mide, 20 per cent; sulfacetamide, 20 per 
cent, sulfapyridine, 40 per cent; sulfadia- 
zine, 56 per cent; sulfamerazine, 84 per 
cent: and sulfamethazine, 84 per cent. That 
the degree of plasma binding of sulfona- 
mides may effect distribution throughout 
body fluids and tissues has been suggested 
by McManus et al.,** while Davis'® con- 
cluded that a bound drug probably was un- 
available for antibacterial action. 


SUM MARY 
1) The relative in vitro activities of nine 


sulfonamides have been determined against 
a number of bacteria of pathological sig- 
nificance in animal diseases. 

2) In general, the order of effectiveness 
of the drugs was as follows: sulfathiazole > 
sulfadiazine = sulfamerazine = sulfisoxa- 
zole > sulfapyridine = sulfamethazine > 
sulfabenzamide = sulfacetamide > sulfa- 
nilamide. 
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Injury of Gastrointestinal Tract by 
Porcupine Quills 


ROBERT R. MARSHAK, D.V.M. 
Springfield, Vermont 


A male German Shepherd dog, 9 months 
old and weighing 74 lb., devoured part of 
a fullgrown hedgehog which, three days 
previously, had been run over at night on 
a country road — the head crushed and 
the body disemboweled. The carcass had 
been picked up from the road by a passing 
motorist and thrown into the bushes near 
the residence of the dog’s owner. Three 
days later, the dog was attracted by the 
smell of the carrion and dragged the de- 
composing carcass into the open, where he 
and his female litter mate did some sam- 
pling and returned home full of quills. 

The dog’s owner (having had long ex- 
perience in removing quills from his dogs 
after encounters with live hedgehogs) no- 
ticed a different distribution and appear- 
ance of the embedded quills — especially 
the unusual pattern of lodgment and the 
limp and flexible appearance of the quills. 
In both dogs, the quills were not sticking 
out in bunches about the muzzle, as usually 
received from an attack on a live animal, 
but about the paws and inside the mouth 
of the male dog and in the pads of the 
paws in the female dog and not in her 
mouth. All visible quills were removed from 
both dogs, and one large quill from the 


Dr. Marshak is a general practitioner in Springfield, Vt. 


base of the tongue of the male dog and 
two from his lips. The female dog suffered 
no ill effects and probably swallowed no 
quills. 

The male dog, on the second day, de- 
veloped a cough when eating and a definite 
dysphagia. On the third day, he was plain- 
ly ill and suffering from some injury or 
obstruction of the upper digestive tract. 
The temperature was 104.4 F.; the dog was 
listless and had attacks of coughing, with 
salivation. He was at once suspected of 
having received a punctured and infected 
wound of the esophagus or stomach wall 
and was given 100 mg. of terramycin by 
mouth every six hours. 

Early the next (fourth) day, the stool 
of the previous day was found and ex- 
amined: one piece of solid fecal matter 
was found to contain six quills — four 
large quills and two small ones. The large 
quills appeared to be broken off at the 
points. All quills were pointing in the same 
direction in the fecal mass, were coated 
with mucus, and appeared to be macerated 
as though hy action of the digestive juices. 
After two doses of terramycin, the tem- 
perature dropped to 102.6 F., and there 
was only slight dysphagia and no saliva- 
tion. The appetite returned on the fourth 
day and the dog acted normally. The ter- 
ramycin treatment was continued for three 
days. There were no sequelae. 

Air sac infection in chickens is also called 
chronic respiratory disease. Antibiotic 
treatment in the feed seems to be of no 
help but hurts only the owner’s pocket- 
book.—H. E. Moses, D.V.M., Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind, 


Diagnosing Cancer by Cell Nuclei. — 
Scientists have discovered that cancer cells 
have about twice the volume of nucleic acid 
in their nuclei as do normal cells. Absorp- 
tion spectroscopy, the measurement of the 
amount of light that goes through an ob- 
ject, led to the discovery. Since this is an 
instrument measurement, it may prove more 
accurate than the former smear test which 
depended upon human skill to recognize the 
cancer cells. The report states that “it is 
intriguing to think that perhaps the nucleic 
acids may be the factor that perpetuates 
the cancerous character of the cells. — Sci 
Newsletter, Sept. 27, 1952. 
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Equine Encephalomyelitis in Pheasants from 1947 to 1951 


F, R. BEAUDETTE, D.V.M., D.Sc.; J. J. BLACK, D.V.M.; C. B. HUDSON, B.S., M.S.; 
J. A. BIVINS, D.V.M., M.S. 


New Brunswick, New Jersey 


PREVIOUS PAPERS'~* have recorded the out- 
breaks of equine encephalomyelitis in pheas- 
ants for the period 1938 to 1946. No out- 
break was diagnosed in 1947, but in 1948, 
the virus was recovered from a lot of 100 
females. In October of the same year, 
pheasants from Pennsylvania showing 
symptoms suspicious of encephalomyelitis 
were presented, but the inoculation of eggs 
failed to reveal the presence of any virus. 
No infected flock was found during the 
1949 and 1950 seasons. In April, 1951, 
however, six new foci of infection were 
identified. 

As heretofore, after a definite diagnosis 
was made, the infected premise was visited 
for the purpose of getting an idea of the 
physical plant and its surroundings, and 
to obtain as much additional information 
as possible with the view that this informa- 
tion might eventually serve some useful 
purpose in solving the epizoédtiology of the 
disease. 


NEW BRUNSWICK OUTBREAK, 1948 


A lot of 100 females from the State Game Farm 
at Forked River, N. J., was brought to the Mid- 
dlesex County Workhouse on October 1 and 
placed in a poultry house pending liberation. At 
the time of delivery, about 10 of the birds showed 
lameness and others were depressed. The follow- 
ing day, tremor and twisting of the head and neck 
were observed and 2 birds died. During the next 
three days, 1, 5, and 4 birds died, respectively, and 
10 others were sick. A flock of chickens is main- 
tained on the farm and the experienced poultry- 
man, on seeing the nervous symptoms in the 
pheasants, suspected Newcastle disease in spite of 
the absence of respiratory symptoms. 

Two dead and 2 live birds were presented for 
diagnosis on October 5. The latter showed pa- 
ralysis of the legs and a lateral twisting of the 
head and neck. They also showed evidence of 
having been picked by pen mates. The absence 
of respiratory symtoms, and of gross changes on 
autopsy, plus the fact that the birds originated in 


From the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, 
New Brunswick. 

Paper of the Journal Series, New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Rutgers University, Department of 
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Presented at the Annual Public Health Service Encepha- 
litis Meeting, April 14-15, 1952, Montgomery, Alabama. 


Forked River at a likely season, suggested equine 
encephalomyelitis. 

Brain tissue was collected aseptically from each 
of the birds and held in a frozen state for three 
days. Each sample was suspended separately in 
about 1.5 cc. of broth and inoculated into the 
allantoic sac of 4, 10-day embryonating eggs on 
October 8. The material from the 2 dead birds 
and 1 live bird killed the embryos within twenty- 
four hours. That from the remaining live bird 
killed 2 embryos in twenty-four hours, and 1 in 
forty-eight hours. The fourth egg was harvested 
at twenty-four hours but the embryo was still 
alive. Inoculums, for a second passage of each 
strain made October 15, were prepared from the 
livers of 3, 24-hour dead embryos and from the 
one 48-hour dead embryo, respectively, and each 
was inoculated into 4, 10-day embryonating eggs. 
All embryos were thought to be dead at 24 hours, 
but on harvest, 1 was still alive. All embryos in 
both passages showed typical signs of encepha- 
lomyelitis, and all were sterile except 1 which 
showed gross contamination and another which 
gave 2 colonies (bird 4, first passage). 

As soon as the diagnosis was established, the 
remaining birds were destroyed. An outbreak of 
the disease at the game farm from which the 
birds were obtained was denied and, because vac- 
cination had been practiced there since 1946, 
inquiry as to the status of these birds elicited 
conflicting reports. One was that they had been 
vaccinated with old vaccine, the other, that they 
had not been vaccinated. 


SHOHOLA FALLS, PA., OUTBREAK, 1951 
Four dead and 8 live specimens were presented 


for examination on August 21, with a history 
that was highly suggestive of Newcastle disease. 
Sometime previously, the owner had suspected 
coccidiosis. On July 18 or 19, a dozen chickens 
from a flock that had been vaccinated against 
Newcastle disease had been delivered to the farm 
and the disease in the pheasants began five or six 
days later. According to the owner, some of the 
younger pheasants showed a “bronchial cold,” 
but paralysis was also observed and such birds 
usually died unless given special care indoors. 
Some birds showed diarrhea and crooked necks. 
The owner estimated that about 20 per cent of 
the flock was affected. 

The 4 dead birds showed no gross changes on 
autopsy and no material was saved from them 
for inoculation. Four live birds also lacked gross 
changes, but the brain and spleen of 1, the brain 
of another, and the spleen of a third were pooled 
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and frozen. The intestinal content of the remain- 
ing 4 birds was watery, and odcysts were demon- 
strated microscopically. 

On August 24, the pool of brain and spleen 
tissue was ground in broth and centrifuged! One 
cubic centimeter of the supernatant was removed 
and mixed with 10,000 units of penicillin and 10 
mg. of streptomycin (each in 0.1 cc. amounts) 
and inoculated into 5, 10-day embrvonating eggs 
in a dose of 0.2 cc. per egg. Three of the embryos 
died within forty-eight hours, but the remaining 
2 were still alive seven days postinoculation. A 
second passage was made August 28, when 4 eggs 
were inoculated with a suspension prepared from 
the livers of 2 embryos. One embryo died in 
twenty-four hours, and the others within forty- 
eight hours. The liver of a 48-hour dead embryo 
was suspended and a third passage initiated Sep- 
tember 21 by the inoculation of 4 embryos. In 
this passage, 3 embryos were dead at twenty-four 
hours and the fourth at forty-eight hours. 

As already mentioned, the history of this case 
and the fact that it originated in Pennsylvania 
where encephalomyelitis had never been found 
suggested Newcastle disease. Failure of the virus 
to kill all embryos in the first passage and the 
fact that the only deaths occurred after twenty- 
four hours seemed to point to this infection. The 
death time pattern in the second passage was still 
not unlike that of Newcastle disease, and the 1, 
24-hour dead embryo was discarded. It was noted, 
however, that the embryos candled out at forty- 
eight hours had the appearance of having died 
soon after the 24-hour candling. In harvesting 
embryos dead of Newcastle disease, the liver is 
usually reserved for a subsequent passage, but in 
this instance amnioallantoic fluid was saved from 
2 eggs. When this was tested on September 13, 
it failed to agglutinate chicken red cells. Conse- 
quently, when 3 of the 4 embryos in the third 
passage died withix twenty-four hours, the case 
was diagnosed as equine encephalomyelitis. Cul- 
tures were made from every egg of the three 
passages, and all were negative. 

A second lot of pheasants from the same farm 
was submitted on September 18 — 9 young birds 
(5 tw 10 weeks old) and 2 yearlings (cock and 
hen). The owner reported that nearly all of this 
year’s hatch of 800 birds had died. Specimens 
sent to another laboratory were found to have 
cropworms, gapeworms, and enteritis; and others 
sent to still another laboratory were reported to 
have cropworms, gapeworms, and blackhead. 

None of the young birds showed clinical evi- 
dence of encephalomyelitis and on autopsy 1 was 
infested with Syngamus trachea, 2 each with 
intestinal and crop Capillaria, 1 showed nephritis, 
i a cecal core with intussusception of the cecum, 
and 1 showed no gross changes. The cock showed 
no nervous disturbance, and its blood serum failed 
to inhibit red cell agglutination by Newcastle 
disease virus. The hen was unsteady, walked 
without direction, and appeared as though in a 
Capillaria were found in the crop. 


stupor. 


Brain tissue inoculated with eggs on Sept- 
tember 5 gave negative results. Apparently, the 
recent losses resulted from parasitic and miscel- 
laneous causes, rather than encephalomyelitis. No 
further information was obtained. 


HAINESVILLE OUTBREAK, 1951 


Three pheasants, about 3 months old, were re- 
ceived by mail September 12 from Hainesville in 
Sussex County, N. J. Two of the birds showed 
paralysis of the legs. A pool of brain tissue of 
the 3 birds was frozen until September 18, when 
it was suspended in about 1.5 cc. of broth from 
which 1 cc. of supernatant was removed and to 
it were added 10,000 units of penicillin (0.1 cc.) 
and 10 mg. of streptomycin (0.1 cc.). Each of 
4, 10-day embryonating eggs received 0.2 cc. al- 
lantoically. One egg was accidentally broken 
after inoculation, but the remaining 3 embryos 
were dead within forty-eight hours. At harvest 
on September 20, the embryos were typical and 
cultures were sterile. The livers of 2 embryos 
were collected in separate tubes and frozen. In 
the second passage made September 21, the 5 
embryos were dead in twenty-four hours, showed 
typical changes on harvest, and were bacterio- 
logically sterile. 

Pheasants had been reared on those premises 
for twelve years, but no such disease had been 
experienced before. Two hatches of May 18 and 
June 2 totalling 154 chicks were transferred from 
the brooder houses at about three weeks of age, 
and combined in one room. A third hatch of 203 
chicks on June 10 was transferred, at 3 weeks 
of age, to a room next to that containing the 
first two hatches. A disease began in the third 
hatch but the exact date is not known. A total 
of 42 had died a week or two before July 28. The 
losses continued until only 30 survived, and these 
were transferred in late August (5 to a pen) so 
that they had no close contact with other birds. 

In spite of the fact that the first two hatches 
occupied the adjoining house and a run separated 
from that of the third hatch only by wire, they 
never contracted the disease during some weeks 
of close contact. Prior to the transfer of the third 
hatch, the birds of the first and second hatches 
were placed in a rearing pen. Forty-five breeders 
occupying a nearby pen never contracted the 
disease. 

In the meantime, 3 more hatches were taken 
off at intervals of about twelve days to produce 
an additional 450 chicks. At 7 weeks of age, each 
of these hatches was transferred directly from 
the brooder house to the rearing pen already oc- 
cupied by the first and second hatches. Some of 
these birds also died, but not until after the 
transfer to the rearing pen. Thus, the disease 
existed on the premises at least from July 25 to 
September 12, or forty-nine days. 

According to the caretaker, mosquitoes were 
not common. Earthworms were plentiful, and the 
owner thought that these were responsible for 
his losses. Some of the birds had gapeworms. 
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EGG HARBOR OUTBREAK, 1951 


Three dead pheasants, 8 months old, were 
brought to the South Jersey branch diagnostic 
laboratory from Egg Harbor in Atantic County 
on September 27. They reported that the disease 
was confined to the oldest birds (8 months), and 
that 150 of 500 had died in two weeks. Affected 
birds were reported to close their eyes and lose 
the use of their legs. At this time, there were 
about 800 younger birds and 50 breeders on the 
place which were not affected. 

Autopsy of the 3 birds revealed no gross 
changes, and cultures taken from the liver were 
negative. The pool of brain tissue was held in 
a frozen state until it was later brought to New 
Brunswick for inoculation. 

A tentative diagnosis of encephalomyelitis was 
made. On September 29 and 30, the owner vac- 
cinated about 1,000 birds, administering the vac- 
cine first to the youngest (3 months) and then to 
the older birds. For this purpose, commercial 
vaccine (eastern type) was obtained, and 0.2 cc. 
was given to each bird. About 300 birds, the 
breeders, and some 8-month-old birds were not 
vaccinated. 

The owner brought 4 more birds to New 
Brunswick on October 5. Three of these showed 
no gross changes on autopsy, and the thin fourth 
bird revealed only an accumulation of urates in 
the kidney. A pool of brain tissue of the 4 birds 
was suspended in broth, treated with antibiotics, 
and inoculated that day into 3, 10-day embryo- 
nating eggs in a dose of 0.2 cc. Two embryos 
died within twenty-four hours, and the third with- 
in forty-eight hours. The changes in the embryos 
were typical, and all culeures were negative. A 
suspension of the liver of the late dead embryo 
was injected into 4, 10-day embryonating eggs on 
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October 12 in a dose of 0.2 cc., and all embryos 
were dead within twenty-four hours. These were 
typical in appearance and were shown to be 
bacteriologically sterile. 

The brain pool taken before vaccination was 
eventually brought to New Brunswick and inocu- 
lated into 6, 10-day embryonating eggs on October 
30. All embryos died within twenty-four hours, 
were typical in appearance, and free of cultivable 
organisms. 

Pheasants had been reared there for five years. 
The original population was started from hatch- 
ing eggs, and no new stock had been introduced. 
The breeders in 1951 consisted of 43 females and 
8 males. The females averaged 104 eggs per bird, 
but hatchability was only 40 per cent in contrast 
to 80 per cent the previous year. There had been 
no excessive picking. The runs were on low 
ground and often wet. Sparrows were numerous, 
but no sick ones had been seen. There were ticks 
in the woods during the spring, but not many 
mosquitoes an any time. There was a pond within 
200 ft. of the pens. The geese, ducks, and chickens 
on the place were never affected by the disease 
which attacked the pheasants. 

The disease began about September 15 in one 
of two large runs which together contained about 
500, 8-month-old birds, and then spread to the 
adjoining run. A newly constructed run on the 
other side of the first run affected contained about 
100, 7-month-old birds which were never at- 
tacked. The birds in this run, however, had been 
vaccinated. Behind the second run affected, and 
separated only by wire, were two smaller runs. 
One contained the breeders, which was the fourth 
lot to become affected, and all but 1 or 2 died. 
They had not been vaccinated. The other smaller 
run to the side of that containing the breeders 


TABLE |—Yearly Distribution of Outbreaks of Equine Encephalomyelitis with Reference 
to Place and Time 


Case 
presented Town 
New Monmouth 
Forked River 
Freehold 
Sparta 
Mays Landing 
None diagnosed 
None diagnosed 
New Gretna 
New Gretna 
Deans 
Salem 
New Gretna 
Forked River 
New Gretna 
Forked River 
None diagnosed 
New Brunswick 
None diagnosed 
Shohola Falls 
Hainesville 
Egg Harbor 
Absecon 
Dividing Creek 
Chester 


1938 
1939 
1949 
1949 
1940 
1941 
1942 
19448 
1944 


Sept. 16 
Sept. 14, 
Sept, 18, 
Nov, 10, 
Oct. 15, 


Sept. 29, 
Oct. 16 
Aug. 21, 1944 
Sept. 26, 1945 
Oct, 2, 1945 
Oct. 6, 1945 
Sept. 12, 1946 
Oct. 7, 1946 
1947 
1948 
1949-1950 
1951 
1951 
1951 
1951 
1951 


in= 


in Sf 


Approximate duration 
of outbreak 
Aug. 20 — beyond Sept. 16 
Sept. 1 — beyond Sept. 25 
Sept. 6 — Nov. 7 
Oct. 20 — beyond Nov. 
Oct. 1 — beyond Nov. 


County 
Monmouth 
Ocean 
Monmouth 
Sussex 
Atlantic 


14 
11 


Burlington 
Burlington 
Middlesex 
Salem 
Burlington 
Ocean 
Burlington 
Ocean 


Sept. — Oct, 31 
August — beyond Sept. 
Latter Aug. — Oct. 2 


. 3 — early Nov. 
Oct. 2 — Destroyed Oct. 


July 23 — Sept. 
July 25 — Sept. 
Sept. 15 — Oct. 15 
Oct. 1 — Nov. 
Oct. 25 — Nov. 
Oct. 2 — Dec. $ 


Middlesex 
Pike (Pa.) 


Sussex 
Adlantic 
Adlantic 
Cumberland 
Morris 
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contained 30 to 40 nonvaccinated 8-month-old 
birds which were never affected. In line with, 
and adjacent to, the two small runs was a long 
house. The end room (20 by 24 ft.) housed the 
8-month-old birds in the first run affected. A 
feed room separated the end room from the other 
three rooms of the house (each 16 by 20 ft.). 
The room next to the feed room contained 100, 
7-month-old vaccinated birds which were affected 
but not severely. The feed room and part of 
this room joined the newly constructed outside 
run containing the 100, 7-month-old birds pre- 
viously mentioned, and which were never attacked. 
The next two rooms each contained 100, 6-month- 
old vaccinated birds, and neither was affected. 

In line with the preceding house was another 
house of two rooms, each containing 100, 4- 
month-old vaccinated birds which remained free 
of the disease. But between these two houses 
there was an open run containing 100, 5-month- 
old birds (the third unit to become affected) 
which suffered severely. Presumably, this pen had 
been vaccinated before the disease struck. Finally, 
there were two brooder houses, each containing 
50, 3-month-old vaccinated birds which were never 
attacked. 

The daily mortality from the beginning to the 
end of the outbreak was as follows: 


Date Loss Date Loss 
Sept. 15-20 22 Oct. 4 60 
21 5 5 30 
22 12 6 32 
23 8 7 8 
24 3 ~ 14 
25 10 9 12 
26 27 10 14 


28 
,29 20 13 12 
30 23 14 8 
Oct. 1 28 15 8 
2 41 16 0 
3 38 -—— 
Total 508 


After the outbreak, the owner destroyed an 
additional 200 birds because they were extremely 
emaciated and/or showed neurological symptoms. 


ABSECON OUTBREAK, 1951 


Four live birds, 17 weeks old, were presented 
on October 22 from a flock of about 265 near 
Absecon in Atlantic County. One bird, held un- 
der observation, recovered. The only autopsy 
finding was Capillaria in the crops of 2 of the 3 
birds examined. Cultures from the liver were 
sterile. Brain tissue from each of the 3 birds was 
pooled, frozen, and finally brought to New Bruns- 
wick. On October 30, 6, 10-day embryonating 
eggs were inoculated with a dose of 0.2 cc. of 
brain suspension. Two embryos were dead within 
twenty-four hours, and the remaining 4 within 
forty-eight hours. The changes in the embryos 


were typical, and all cultures were negative. 

In 1949, the owner had obtained 200, 12-week- 
old pheasants from the State Conservation De- 
and lost only 2 before they were re- 
leased. In 1950, he obtained 200 day-old chicks 
which he raised to 14 weeks of age, during which 
time 32 died. The remaining 168 were liberated. 

On June 4, 1951, 300 day-old chicks were ob- 
tained, and during the first week more than 100 
died of chilling in consequence of a power failure. 
Other losses reduced the population to 125 birds 
by September 1, at which time the cocks were 
released. About September 15, the owner re- 
ceived -200 females said to be the same age as 
his own birds. These presumably came from the 
State Game Farm at Forked River, an already 
incriminated source of infection, and were supposed 
to have been vaccinated against encephalomyelitis. 
About 2 weeks after these were placed with the 
owner's 61 females, a disease broke out. When the 
losses ceased, the owner counted 161 birds. When 
the case was presented on October 22, it was re- 
ported that the loss for the three preceding days 
had been 13, 21, and 3 birds, respectively. As 
originally reported, the disease killed only the 
61 nonvaccinated females, but, since the mortality 
was actually 100, some vaccinated birds must have 
died. Forty cocks were delivered March 17 to be 
liberated with the supposed lot of 161 females. 

The surrounding woods were infested with 
ticks in the spring, but mosquitoes were scarce 
on account of regular spraying. There had been 
some picking as evidenced by swollen heads prior 
to the outbreak. Gapeworms were not known to 
infect the flock. Red birds, starlings, black birds, 
and sparrows frequented the premises, but none 
showing paralysis was seen. 


DiviDING CREEK OUTBREAK, 1951 


Three 14-week-old pheasants (2 alive) were 
presented from this Cumberland County farm on 
October 30. The duration of illness was reported 
to be two to four days. No respiratory symptoms 
had been seen, but 2 birds developed wry necks. 
The flock had not been vaccinated. There were no 
autopsy changes, and liver cultures were negative. 
Brain tissue was collected from each specimen, 
pooled, and frozen. Later, the sample was sus- 
pended, and inoculated into 6, 10-day embryonat- 
ing eggs on November 20 in a dose of 0.2 cc. 
One embryo died within twenty-four hours, and 
the remaining 5 within forty-eight hours. Em- 
bryonic changes were typical, and all culrures 
remained sterile. 

Pheasants were first reared here 3 years before. 
In 1950, 2 males were introduced from another 
game farm. One of these eventually developed 
paralysis and was killed, but no mention was 
made of excessive losses that year. There were 
10 hens and 2 cock breeders in the 1951 season, 
and the hens began to lay the first week in April. 
Excepting a few eggs incubated artificially, hatch- 
ing was done by bantams. About 75 chicks were 
hatched during May to July. At 6 to 7 weeks of 
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age, the chicks were taken from their foster 
motiers and placed in a small pen (No. 1). Near- 
by, there were two larger pens (No. 2 and 3) 
side by side. The ends of these pens were sep- 
arated from pen 4 only by wire. The last pen was 
beside pen 4 and contained the breeders. 

When the second brood was taken from its 
mother for transfer to pen 1, the first brood in 
that pen was transferred to pen 2, and so on, 
so that at the end of the hatching season, the 
oldest birds were in pen 4 and the youngest in 
pen 1. For some reason, an old cock bird had 
been kept in pen 3. 

When specimens were presented October 30, 
the owner reported a loss of 30 in the last five 
days. The disease spread from the youngest lot 
to the oldest. It never affected any of the breed- 
ers, whose pen was separated from the others 
only by wire, nor the old cock bird in pen 3. 

After losses stopped, the owner sold 15 birds 
and had 6 left. The loss had been 39 birds. 

The adjacent woods were infested with ticks 
in season, and the caretaker of traps claimed that 
more mosquitoes were to be found here than 
elsewhere. The pheasants had no gapeworms to 
the owner's knowledge. There had been no cases 
of brain fever in horses in this area in the last 
ten to fifteen years. The owner was attracted by the 
presence of numerous sparrows, some of which 
were described as being drunk, and occasionally 
a dead one was found. The owner thought these 
may have been seen as late as September. 


CHESTER OUTBREAK, 1951 


The 4 live specimens from this outbreak in 
Morris County were brought in on November 23. 
Clinically, the birds showed paralysis and nervous 
symptoms. Three birds were autopsied and 
showed no gross changes. Brain tissue, however, 
was collected from each specimen and the pool 
held in a frozen state until suspended and inocu 
lated on November 23. On that day, each of 5, 
9-day embryonating eggs received 0.2 cc. of sus- 
pension with the result that 2 embryos died with- 
in twenty-four hours, 1 within forty-eight hours, 
and 2 within seventy-two hours. All cultures were 
sterile. A second passage was made November 
30, using as inoculum a suspension of the livers 
of a 1- and 2-day dead embryo. Of the 4, 10-day 
embryonating eggs inoculated, all died within 
twenty-four hours, were typical on harvest, and 
bacteriologically sterile. 

In 1950, the owner used his own females with 
males purchased in Massachusetts. The breeders 
for the 1951 season, however, had been reared on 
the farm the previous year. Hatching began May 
5, and continued at a rate of a hatch every five 
days until about July 1, when about 4,200 were 
hatched. At about 8 weeks of age, the birds were 
transferred from brooder to rearing pens, two 
hatches to each pen, and debeaked at this time. 
The disease began about October 2 and lasted 
until about December 5, and affected only pens 
1 and 2, each of which contained about 600 June- 
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hatched birds. Of the 1,200 birds, only about 100 
survived. There was no spread to pen 3 
or to pen 4 in spite of the fact that these pens 
were separated from pen 2 only by wire. Nor 
was it spree 1 to pens 5, 6, 7, and 8 which were 
not adjacent and contained May- and June-hatched 
birds and breeders. 

According to the owner, there was an abundance 
of earthworms, but he disclaimed any knowledge 
of gapeworms. There had been more picking in 
the affected pens than in others. 


DISCUSSION 


From 1938 to 1951, 20 outbreaks of 
equine encephalomyelitis were diagnosed in 
pheasants by virus isolation. The time and 
geographic distribution of these outbreaks 
are given in table 1. 

The outbreak in Shohola Falls, Pennsyl- 
vania, is of special interest because, to the 
best of our knowledge, the virus has never 
been recovered from any species in this 
state. 

With respect to New Jersey, the disease 
in pheasants has now been diagnosed in 
nine of the 21 counties of which Morris, 
Middlesex, and Sussex may be considered as 
out of the enzoétic area of the disease in 
horses. Both outbreaks in Middlesex 
County and one of the two in Sussex County 
were definitely associated with importations 
of birds from the State Game Farm at 
Forked River in Ocean County, where the 
virus was recovered in 1939, 1945, and 
1946. The Absecon outbreak of 1951 is 
also associated with an importation from 
Forked River. The Hainesville, Egg Har- 
bor, Dividing Creek, and Chester outbreaks 
appear not to be associated with importa- 
tions from any source. 

A feature of the disease noted in some 
previous outbreaks and again evident this 
year was that it did not spread to other 
birds in close contact (Hainesville, Egg 
Harbor, and Chester). In some outbreaks, 
the disease began in the oldest birds (Egg 
Harbor) and spread to younger ones. In 
others, the reverse was true (Dividing 
Creek). Likewise, in some outbreaks, the 
breeders were severely attacked (Egg Har- 
bor), whereas in others, they escaped en- 
tirely (Hainesville, Dividing Creek, and 
Chester). 

Finally, attention is directed to the report 
that sparrows with nervous symptoms were 
seen on one of the farms (Dividing Creek) 
prior to the appearance of the disease in 
the pheasants. The possibility that wild 
birds might serve as reservoirs of infec- 
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tion is suggested by the recovery of the 
western type of virus from the blood of a 
nestling magpie and 2 nestling red-winged 
blackbirds in Weld County, Colorado, as 
reported by Sooter et al.,° and the recovery 
of the eastern type of virus from the blood 
from an apparently healthy adult purple 
grackle as reported by Kissling et al.’ 
The transfer of infection from wild to 
domesticated birds might be _ possible 
through the medium of ectoparasites, of 
which several species have been found to 
yield eastern or western type virus. In this 
connection, however, it is interesting to 
note that the blood of a 9-day-old nestling 
English sparrow occupant of a nest was 
free of demonstrable virus in spite of the 
recovery of virus from the Dermanyssus 
americanus mites taken from the same 
nest. And, as regards outbreaks in pheas- 
ants, it is difficult to harmonize transmis- 
sion by ectoparasites with the absence of 
disease in birds in an adjoining pen which 
is frequently observed. Failure of the dis- 
ease to spread from young birds to the 
breeders, of course, might be accounted 
for by an immunity resulting from a previ- 
ous attack. 
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EQuINE ENCEPHALOMYELITIS IN PHEASANTS 


Determining the Age of 
Cattle by Their Teeth 


In this era, when scientists are able to 
identify not only persons but their relatives 
as well by their detailed physical charac- 
teristics, it is interesting to check whether 
similar progress is being made with regard 
to lower animals, The Farm Journal of Sep- 
tember, 1952, tells about one gadget called 
a prolifometer, developed at the University 
of California, for detecting a small bulge 
near the mid-forehead of cattle, which in- 
dicates whether they are carriers of 
dwarfism. This indeed is progress, However, 
when we turn to Hoard’s Dairyman (May, 
1952) we find a short illustrated article on 
how to tell the age of cattle by thei: teeth, 
which indicates a marked lack of progress. 

The schedule of eruption of horses’ teeth 
is quite accurately known, because a horse 
is seldom examined without its teeth being 
checked. However, the teeth of cattle are 
seldom checked and some accepted sched- 
ules for the eruption of cattle’s incisor 
teeth are quite misleading. The schedule 
referred to, showing the pairs of incisor 
teeth erupting at 2, 3, 4, and 5 years of 
age respectively, may have been correct 
many years ago and might still apply in 
some breeds of cattle, especially if their 
development was hampered. This schedule 
has often been reprinted and is too gen- 
erally accepted. 

Some modern textbooks give a more ac- 
curate schedule showing the first pair of in- 
cisors erupting soon after 18 months of age 
instead of at 2 years, and with an interval 
between eruption of succeeding pairs closer 
to nine months than to one year. Fairly 
extensive observations made by the writer 
years ago on young animals of several 
breeds indicated that the interval may aver- 
age even less than nine months. The first 
pair seemed usually to erupt between 18 
and 21 months of age, the second pair at 
about 27 to 30 months, the third pair at 
about 36 months, with the fourth pair fol- 
lowing shortly after. Thus a cow with a 
full mouth of incisor teeth was more likely 
to be just over 3 years of age than to be 
5 years of age. This scale seemed to hold 
true for the well-nourished beef and dairy 
breeds except for the Brown Swiss cattle 
whose teeth apparently erupt later. 

A thorough re-check on this subject would 
be interesting. Perhaps then our literature 
could be brought up to date—W.A.A. 
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More Chloramphenicol Poisoning 

Fatal aplastic anemia, apparently result- 
ing from chloramphenicol (chloromycetin) 
medication is. reported from the British 
Isles. Three children from 4 to 7 years old 
were given the antibiotic for whooping 
cough. Each was given 4 Gm. two or 
three times daily for twenty-four to thirty- 
four days, so that they received a total of 
12, 20, and 24 Gm., respectively. The two 
who received the larger doses developed 
jaundice in thirty-nine and forty-nine days, 
respectively. The 6-year-old who received a 
total of only 12 Gm. seemed listless, apa- 
thetic, and slightly jaundiced on day 60 
after the first dose. In about ten to sixteen 
weeks, each developed bruise-like spots on 
their limbs and elsewhere, followed soon by 
various types of hemorrhages. In spite of 
blood transfusions and other treatments, 
death occurred in from three to five months. 
In each of these cases, treatment was pro- 
longed much beyond the five days usually 
recommended. It is suggested that the 
dangers of using chloramphenicol is per- 
haps being overemphasized, yet it is recom- 
mended that whenever possible other anti- 
biotics be used instead.—Brit. M. J., Aug. 
23, 1952. 


For the first time in eleven years, foot- 
and-mouth disease has been reported in the 
Philippines on Masbate Island. One hundred 
and thirty-eight cattle were infected, 2 had 
died; 15 carabaos were infected, 6 had died. 
Polivalent vaccine, 10,000 doses, have been 
ordered.—Am., Cattle Producer, Sept., 1952. 


Hyaluronidase and Kidney Stones 
The concentration of uric acid salts and 
other solids in urine sometimes exceeds the 


limit of their solubility in pure water. The 
question therefore is not, why do urinary 
calculi form but what keeps more of them 
from forming? It is believed that colloids 
in the urine coat the microscopic crystals 
and prevent them from forming aggregates. 
When urine, which contains colloid, is 
evaporated it leaves an amorphous dried 
solid whereas urine with little colloid leaves 
definite crystals. When one patient whose 
urine solids did crystallize was injected 
with hyaluronidase, his urine solids changed 
to an amorphous pattern. Strong peptizing 
agents such as hyaluronidase have been 


demonstrated to have some value in con- 
trolling urolithiasis in chronic  stone- 
forming patients——What'’s New, Abbott 
Laboratories, Aug., 1952. 


Resistance to Trichostrongylus in 
Lambs 


In 1945 and again in 1946, 6 pairs of 
twin lambs were used in an experiment 
with Trichostrongylus axei. When 1 month 
old, 1 of each pair was given a carefully 
determined number of infective larvae. Its 
mate was left as a control. Two lambs were 
given 10,000 larvae; 2 were given 15,000, 
and 2 were given 20,000. Four months 
later, all the lambs were given 40 daily 
doses of 4,000 infective larvae. Egg counts 
and weight gains were recorded weekly, 
then the lambs were killed and examined 
when 9 months old. 

The smaller doses of larvae seemed to 
have increased the lambs’ resistance against 
a later infestation; the intermediate dose 
had little or no effect, but the larger dose 
apparently had decreased their resistance. 
This suggests that the intake of a small 
number of larvae early in life may actually 
be beneficial while larger doses are detri- 
mental.—J. Helminth., Jan., 1952. 


Edema disease of pigs was diagnosed at 
Purdue University in two or three herds in 
1950, 13 herds in 1951, and 15 in 1952.— 
A. L. Delez, D.V.M., Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


Of 13 vaccination failures in Georgia, 
when one modified live virus hog cholera 
vaccine was used on apparently healthy 
herds of pigs, five were postvaccinal reac- 
tions between days 4 to 14, and eight were 
immunity failures—W. L. Sipple, D.V.M., 
Georgia. 


The saltlick, where a mixture of pheno- 
thiazine and salt to control parasites in 
sheep is kept, should have a roof over it. 
Otherwise, the drug is likely to be speiled 
by continued exposure to light and rain.— 
Prairie Farmer, Sept. 6, 1952. 


Glucose and dextrose are names commonly used 
for the same sugar.—j. Sampson, D.V.M., Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 
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NUTRITION 


Vitamin E Deficiency in Beef Calves 


GERMAIN R. HOULE, D.V.M. 


FOR SEVERAL years, there has been a serious 
loss of calves of the beef breeds in Aroo- 
stook County, Maine. Those affected are 
from a few days to 3 months old and are 
born in the winter and spring months. 

The condition had been diagnosed as 
acute pneumonia. Some believed the disease 
was infectious in nature. 

The first cases seen by the author were in 
December, 1950, and January, 1951. They 
showed diarrhea and pneumonia with indi- 
cations of dietary deficiency. The condition 
seemed to be associated with poor feeding 
practices and faulty barn ventilation. 

By February, the signs of deficiency were 
more pronounced. Iodine deficiency was 
manifested by the development of goiters. 
Scours became more prevalent. There was 
little response to treatment and many calves 
died. 

In March and April, the new cases 
showed the symptoms and gross lesions de- 
scribed in vitamin E deficiency. Pneumonia 
and scours developed apparently as a result 
of this vitamin deficiency. 

The experimental administration of alpha 
tocopherol gave convincing evidence that 
vitamin E deficiency was the basic cause 
for loss of calves. 

Thousands of calves are involved and the 
heavy losses sustained yearly has consti- 
tuted a serious economic handicap in the 
area. 

Calves of dairy herds seem not to be 
affected by this deficiency and thus atten- 
tion was focused on the dietary differences 
of the dairy and beef herds. 

The cows of beef herds here generally 
receive a ration composed of hay, oats, 
barley, and pea silage. The calves are born 
before the dams go to pasture and usually 


Dr. Houle is a general practitioner in Caribou. Maine. 
The author acknowledges the aid and encouragement of 
Dr. Thomas J. Jones. dean, University of Georgia School 


of Veterinary Medicine. in diag and 
this condition. 
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the pea silage has been completely fed or is 
badly spoiled. Thus, the ration is extremely 
low in vitamin E content and, as very little 
is said to be stored in the body, a deficiency 
probably soon develops in the dam and the 
calf. The dam does not develop symptoms. 
The better calves are affected more severely, 
presumably because of a greater require- 
ment of the vitamin. 


SYMPTOMS 


Calves with vitamin E deficiency show 
varied symptoms depending on the muscles 
affected, but there is a similarity in the 
symptom complex of all cases. 

The clinical cases may be roughly classi- 
fied into either a typical or atypical group. 

In the atypical group is found the occa- 
sional calf with a chronic bloat. All are 
unthrifty. Many in this group have pneu- 
monia and may have a very putrefactive, 
watery diarrhea. 

In the typical group, the symptoms are 
variable but follow a pattern. Three divi- 
sions are made in this group. The first 
division includes those showing spontaneous 
muscular dystrophy. In this division, the 
illness is peracute and death occurs quickly. 
By the time the owner notices symptoms, 
it is usually too late for treatment to be 
effective. This illness occurs at the age of 
a few days to 3 months, but approximately 
95 per cent are 4 to 6 weeks old. 

In the second division are the subacute 
cases. These develop symptoms more 
slowly. They have a bright and alert ap- 
pearance. Some develop respiratory distress 
and tire easily. Others show muscular 
weakness and stiffness. They move slowly 
and are able to stand for only a short time. 
If made to stand or walk, their legs sud- 
denly give way and they fall to the ground. 
Some calves show both muscular and res- 
piratory involvement. Grinding of the teeth 
is another symptom. 
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The third division is the chronic type. 
These generally show an inability to stand 
but have a bright appearance. Others 
breathe fast but walk fairly well. These 
bright-looking calves will usually recover 
with vitamin E therapy or if fed grains or 
if the dam receives a ration containing 
vitamin E. Treatment for pneumonia has 
been credited with assisting the recovery of 
some of the calves but usually the ration 
has been improved simultaneously. 

Other symptoms observed are: respira- 
tory distress with a frothy nasal discharge 
sometimes tinged with blood; rales in the 
bronchioles and trachea which may be 
heard at a distance in some instances; tem- 
peratures from 101 to 106 F.—often the 
temperature will rise after exertion such as 
exercise, eating or handling and will fall 
after a period of rest (only a small number 
of the calves ‘develop a fever, however) ; 
some calves lie down and suckle the cow, 
others may have a spasm or fit when fed— 
this may be due to cardiac weakness and 
malfunction; some calves can not suckle be- 
cause of involvement of the muscles of 
deglutition; general motor paralysis de- 
velops in a few chronic cases. 

Frequently calves are observed to die 
suddenly as if from heart failure. This 
often follows when a calf is allowed the 
freedom of pasture with sudden exercise. 
The calf will run a short distance and drop 
dead, presumably because the cardiac mus- 
cle has been weakened by the deficiency. 

Abdominal breathing, almost a panting, 
is seen in many of those affected. 

Stiffness is not a constant factor as it is 
in affected lambs. 


LESIONS 


Autopsy shows lesions on gross examina- 


tion which are of diagnostic value. These 
lesions are most prominent in the heart 
muscle, especially the wall of the left ven- 
tricle, and are generally found in the dia- 
phragmatic muscles of those showing ab- 
dominal breathing. 

The lungs may be normal, congested, or 
edematous. They may be heavily infiltrated 
with blood, especially in calves which have 
died suddenly. Some lungs show pneumonia 
lesions. Frequently, there is blood-tinged 
fluid in the pleural and pericardial cavities. 

Bilateral involvement of the skeletal mus- 
cles is typical. Various muscles may be 
affected, but the corresponding muscle on 
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the opposite side of the body is also af- 
fected. Lesions may be seen on the tongue. 
The appearance of the muscles has caused 
the condition to be called white muscle dis- 
ease. There are white or greyish white 
streaks giving it a dry, cooked fish-meat 
appearance. The outer layer of muscle 
often does not show lesions but deep inci- 
sion reveals the characteristic appearance. 
In cases of long standing, calcification may 
develop in the affected muscles and the cal- 
careous granules may be felt with the 
fingers or knife. 


HISTOPATHOLOGY 

Vawter and Records' give an excellent 
description of the microscopic findings 
stating, in part, that the initial changes 
observed in skeletal musculature appeared 
to be atrophic degeneration affecting indi- 
vidual or related groups of fibers. Shrink- 
age in diameter and length, interruption of 
continuity, interstitial edema, and leuko- 
cytic infiltration generally occur in the 
order given, with the ultimate formation of 
a dense mass of basophilic staining cells 
composed of muscle nuclei, polymorphnu- 
clear leukocytes, histocytes, and giant cells. 
In some instances, interstitial leukocytic 
invasion appears prior to any distinct 
atrophic change in muscle fibers. The 
muscle striations remain visible until all of 
the cytoplasm disappears. The muscle 
nuclei persist, and evidence of regeneration 
with extension of fibrils is seen in some 
locations. 


THERAPY 

For calves which are ill, the oral admin- 
istration of pure alpha tocopherol is effec- 
tive if the pathological changes are not too 
extensive. Only those more mildly affected 
recover, because in a severe case the muscu- 
lar damage is too great. The dose of alpha 
tocopherol is 1,000 mg. given orally twice 
daily. 

The most effective manner in which to 
alleviate this problem lies in the field of 
prevention. 


PREVENTION 


Little vitamin E is passed to the fetus 
in utero, but it is readily passed to the calf 
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through the milk if present in the dam’s 
ration. 

As grass is considered a good source of 
vitamin E, a calf will rarely develop the 
deficiency after the dam has been on pas- 
ture for eight days (see addendum). 

Home-grown grains of oats and barley 
fed to the dam do not provide adequate 
vitamin E, but feeding a 32 per cent protein 
supplement to the dam and the calf in a 
creep usually prevents deficiency. 

The administration of vitamin A, cal- 
cium, and iodine seems to reduce the vita- 
min E requirements of the body. 

The prepartum administration of vitamin 
E is not effective in preventing the develop- 
ment of the deficiency in the calf. It must 
be fed postpartum so that the vitamin is in 
the milk to prevent the onset of muscle de- 
generation. Wheat germ oil does not seem 
potent enough (particularly for therapy) as 
a source of vitamin E. It is difficult to 
handle and the vitamin content is easily 
destroyed. The alpha tocopherol fraction, 
which is pure vitamin E, should be used. 

Two methods of effective prevention are 
possible. One is to feed vitamin E in the 
roughage or in a mixed grain ration. This 
is costly because of the equipment needed 
for different roughage processing and the 
cost of additional grains. Furthermore, 
many calves will not eat enough ration 
while suckling, to prevent the deficiency. 

A successful method is the oral adminis- 
tration of pure alpha tocopherol to each 
calf once or twice a week at the rate of 
pF mg. per dose. This procedure is rela- 
tively inexpensive to follow and may be 
carried out by the owner at his convenience. 

After diagnosing vitamin E deficiency 
and checking the feeding practices, it is 
possible for an experienced observer to pre- 
dict the severity of the loss to be sustained 
unless remedial and preventive measures 
are applied. 

When deficiency becomes apparent in 
some calves, alpha tocopherol should be ad- 
ministered in the same dosage daily for 
two or three days to all calves on deficiency 
rations. 


CONCLUSION 


Calves of cows which are . .* on pasture 
and whose ration is otherwise deficient in 
vitamin E should be treated under veteri- 
nary supervision. 

Vitamin A, calcium, and iodine should be 


added to the ration of the brood cows when 
indicated, and faulty housing conditions 
should be corrected. 


Addendum.—During July, 1952 (after 
this article was submitted for publication), 
many calves born in May developed symp- 
toms of vitamin E deficiency, probably be- 
cause the local drouth since mid-June had 
reduced the vitamin content of the grass. 
These calves show no symptoms except un- 
thriftiness—the chronic type of deficiency. 
One, destroyed for autopsy, revealed con- 
siderable muscular dystrophy. They re- 
sponded less we!' to tocopherol] therapy than 
did those treated in the spring, probably 
because the muscular dystrophy was more 
advanced. 


Relative Digestibility of Fats and Oil 

In trials on rats, butterfats were found 
to be the most digestible, vegetable oils 
were next, and body fats were the least. 
There was little difference in the butter- 
fats of cows, buffaloes, goats, and sheep. 
Coconut oil was the most digestible of the 
vegetable oils. In general the lower the 
melting point, the more digestible is a fat. 
Probably due to their high melting point, 
body fats are poorly digested.—Jndiana J. 
Vet. Sci., March, 1951. 


Protein Synthesis in Chickens.—Green 
plants and microérganisms can build sulfur- 
containing amino acids by using sulfuric 
acid and its salt. It was presumed that 
animals got all their amino acids from eat- 
ing plants or meat. Scientists have now 
traced radioactive sulfur right to the pro- 
teins in eggs laid by hens which were in- 
jected with dilute sulfuric acid.—World’s 
Poult. Sci. J., April, 1952. 


There were no significant differences in 
efficiency of feed utilization between lots 
of pigs on a control ration and those sup- 
plemented with terramycin at the rate of 
5 mg. per pound of ration containing 15 
to 18 per cent protein—F. Thorp, Jr., 
D.V.M., et al., Michigan State College. 


Rumen transplants to be effective must 
be fresh and must contain the specific, 
viable organisms. Cuds directly from a 
healthy animal should be repeated weekly 
for young calves.—W. R. Pounden, D.V.M., 
Ohio Agric. Exper. Sta., Wooster. 
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Fish Oil Feed and the Pullorum Test 

Having encountered many unaccountable 
false or partial reactors to the pullorum 
test in western Australia, the feeding of 
fish oils as a source of vitamin A was 
suspected of influencing the test. When 
experimentally fed, these reactions began 
to show up about two or three weeks after 
commencing the oil feed. They disappeared 
in a similar time after the oil feeding was 
stopped. Not all oils seemed to have this 
effect. It is recommended that for about 
four weeks prior to pullorum testing, no 
fish oils be fed.—Austral. Vet. J., August, 
1952. 


Streptomycin and Vitamin Develop- 
ment.—The effect of oral streptomycin in 
man on the urinary secretion of B vitamins 
was studied. Six men, each on a different 
diet, were kept in separate metabolism 
wards. Each served as his own control, 
since data were collected before and after 
streptomycin was administered. During the 
eight to twenty-two days of administration, 
streptomycin almost completely inhibited 
the growth of coliform organisms and some 
other intestinal organisms which prob- 
ably are the source of B vitamins. The 
formation of biotin and niacin in particular 
Was greatly reduced. Extensive use of such 
antibiotics in many may result in nutritional 
deficiencies.—Nutr. Rev., Oct., 1952. 


Surface Active Agents as Growth 
Stimulators in Chicks 
The consistency of growth improvement 


in poultry when fed vitamin B,,, anti- 
biotics, and surfactant supplements has 
been checked with various basic feed ra- 
tions. A high degree of correlation between 
growth responses to antibiotics and sur- 
factants was noted. Apparently, chicks re- 
act quite similarly to the two products. In 
108 experiments on 3,508 chicks, results 
indicated that surfactants may be as valu- 
able in stimulating growth as antibiotics 
alone, but they apparently have no syner- 
gistic action with vitamin B,. as have anti- 
biotics. Therefore, surfactants are not the 
equal of combined antibiotics and vitamin 
B... 

Some of them are too expensive for com- 
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mercial use and the cheaper ones seem to 
be relatively inconsistent in their benefits. 
Two theories as to their mode of action 
are proposed. First, as with antibiotics, 
they may have a selective inhibition on 
certain bacteria in the intestine of the 
chick, second their wetting properties may 
facilitate a more rapid assimilation of nu- 
tritional factors from the intestine. — 
World’s Poult. Sci. J., April, 1952. 


Chemical Changes in Silage 

Plant cells remain active — using oxygen, 
giving off carbon dioxide, and creating 
heat — for some time after a plant is cut. 
When packed into a silo this continues until 
the oxygen is exhausted, usually four or 
five hours. Microérganisms are also active, 
fermenting the sugars and causing a rise 
in temperature. The temperature rise may 
continue for fifteen days. Much of the sugar 
is changed to alcohol, lactic and acetic acids 
in one or two days. This acidity kills or- 
ganisms which otherwise would cause spoil- 
age. If the material used has a low sugar 
content, either molasses should be added so 
that fermentation will be rapid, or acids 
may be added. Carelessly made silage may 
develop an unpleasant odor but this does 
not seem to be objectionable to livestock.— 
J. Agric. South Australia, Aug., 1952. 


Substituting Colostrum for Milk.—Calves 
fed colostrum until 2 months old had 
much higher vitamin A and carotene blood 
levels than did calves which were fed whole 
milk (J. Dai. Sci., 34, 1951). However, their 
weight gains were about the same. The 
extra antibodies from the colostrum did not 
prevent the occurrence of scours but did 
seem to reduce the number of fatal infec- 
tions.—Vet. Bull., July, 1952. 


The male hormone, testosterone, increased 
beef caitle gains nearly 0.4 pound daily 
when mixed with barley and alfalfa ration 
at the Oregon Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Heifers made a better response 
than steers. Three grams of testosterone 
per 100 lb. of rolled barley was the most 
promising mixture. — Country Gentleman, 
Oct., 1952. 
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EDITORIAL 


Vesicular exanthema was, on October 16, 
reported present in 11 states and eradicated 
in 16 states. However, new foci of infec- 
tion continue to appear and probably will 
until all garbage fed to swine is cooked or 
until the supplies of virus-infected pork, 
which have entered trade channels, are ex- 
hausted. 

One of the major casualties of this epi- 
zootic has been the interrupted production 
of hog cholera serum and virus. The disease 
has appeared in some serum-producing 
plants, halting production, and others have 
sold all their hogs to avoid the heavy 
financial loss involved. Therefore, a possible 
nation-wide shortage of hog cholera anti- 
serum in 1953 now appears more than con- 
jectural. 

The annual output of hog cholera anti- 
serum, according to the Bureau of Animal 
Industry’s 1951 estimate, was 1,254,000,000 
ec. As of September 15, this year, stocks 
of serum on hand and in process amounted 
to only 350,000,000 cc., or approximately 
enough to last until Jan. 1, 1953, under 
normal field demand. As of September 15, 
12 plants which normally produce 39 per 
cent of the total serum were under quaran- 
tine for vesicular exanthema and ten plants 
which produce 34 per cent had voluntarily 
closed. The nine remaining plants, which 
produce 26 per cent, were still operating on 
limited schedules but with the daily ex- 
pectancy of possible closure by quarantine. 

Further complicating the situation is the 
fact that about 70 per cent of the swine 
which have been hyperimmunized for serum 
production in the past have come from 
garbage-feeding establishments. A total of 
250,000 head are needed each year. They 
are not now available because most garbage- 
feeding yards are quarantined or have liq- 
uidated their swine. This problem is par- 


ticularly serious for producers who have 
been unable to hyperimmunize farm-raised 
swine without heavy losses as compared to 
garbage-fed swine. 


Also under a Bureau 
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of Animal Industry order of 1935, all li- 
censed serum plants must have 40 per cent 
of their total annual production on hand by 
May 1 of each calendar year. This poses a 
most difficult situation under existing con- 
ditions. 

Some persons believe that an extraordi- 
nary emergency, instead of just an emer- 
gency, should have been declared by the 
Secretary of Agriculture on Aug. 1, 1952, 
so that the vesicular exanthema eradication 
program could have been speeded up. The 
federal government then would have had to 
underwrite the total expense instead of just 
matching the funds spent by the codper- 
ating states, but the eradication campaign 
would then have been carried immediately 
into all the states. 

It has also been proposed that, if ade- 
quate supplies of garbage-fed swine are not 
available, the serum producers should set 
up garbage-feeding establishments of their 
own. However, if uncooked garbage were 
fed, their plants might soon be closed by 
the appearance of vesicular exanthema or 
perhaps other diseases. On the other hand, 
if cooked garbage were fed to the hogs, 
would they stand cholera hyperimmuniza- 
tion any better than nongarbage-fed hogs 
do now? 

Garbage-fed swine undoubtedly are fre- 
quently exposed to hog cholera virus in 
pork scraps, which presumably enhances 
their immunity to cholera. Furthermore, 
since most garbage-feeding establishments 
are unsanitary, such hogs are exposed to 
many other organisms which apparently 
greatly increases their resistance to other 
infections. Even hogs from comparatively 
sanitary garbage-feeding yards are more 
likely to succumb to ordinary infections, 
such as salmonellosis, during hyperimmuni- 
zation, than are hogs from unsanitary 
yards. 

This situation suggests the biggest ques- 
tion of recent years—Would it therefore 
not be logical to now challenge hog cholera 
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itself? Hog cholera eradication was accom- 
plished in Canada many years ago, after 
raw garbage feeding had been curbed, and 
the disease has not appeared there in the 
past five years. 

Eradication is bound to come sooner or 
later, so why not start it now? 

Here is the situation. Hog cholera can 
not occur without the specific virus being 
present. Since the virus does not live long 
in a decomposed carcass or if exposed to the 
sun, to drying, or to heat, the three re- 
maining common sources are: (1) sick 
pigs or undecomposed carcasses; (2) com- 
mercial virulent virus; (3) refrigerated 
pork from hogs in the early or undetected 
stages of cholera. 

If this be true, three steps are necessary : 
(1) license all garbage feeders and require 
that all garbage be cooked before it comes 
in contact with hogs; (2) withdraw from 
the market all nonmodified, virulent hog 
cholera virus; (3) quarantine and properly 
dispose of all cholera-infected herds, and 
insulate the affected area by immunizing 
all swine in the surrounding zone. 

This is truly a big order but this could 
also be a big crisis. If we can not have 
sufficient hog cholera serum, we can not 
vaccinate the usual number of hogs with 
the simultaneous serum and virulent virus 
method. If we can’t complete the job why 
start it with virulent virus, and risk setting 
up more hog cholera foci? 

If it is necessary to eliminate uncooked 
garbage in order to eradicate vesicular ex- 
anthema, then why not get the job done and 
also eliminate the hog cholera virus in 
garbage? This would probably be the most 
difficult part of the problem. In certain 
recent instances, when new regulations for- 
bade feeding uncooked garbage to swine, 
the garbage was dumped into a nearby 
river. This created an intolerable situa- 
tion. Garbage that is not fed should be 
burned, buried, or otherwise properly dis- 
posed of. 

The equipment for either cooking or in- 
cinerating garbage in every city will be 
costly but much less so, surely, than the 
ravages of cholera, vesicular exanthema, 
trichinosis, and other diseases that could 
and should be thus eliminated. 

The quarantine, disposal, disinfection, 
and zone-immunization program for con- 
trolling cholera should be a more simple 
problem than the enforcement of the cook- 
ing of all garbage. It would, however, re- 
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quire a coérdinated educational program to 
gain the coéperation of all swine producers 
and other interested parties. Because of 
the peculiarities of many swine diseases, 
the custom of selling marketable hogs when 
certain diseases are suspected is quite firm- 
ly established. Stiff penalties when owners 
do not coéperate may be necessary to check 
such practices. Prompt reporting of any 
cholera-like disease should be mandatory. 
Effective controls of sale barns and other 
avenues of traffic in diseased animals, in- 
cluding rendering plants and their trucks, 
should be instituted; they are long overdue. 
All swine passing through sale barns or 
public yards should, whether previously 
vaccinated ‘or not, be given cholera anti- 
serum. 

The necessity for the eradication of hog 
cholera has been increased, in the past few 
years, by the serious threat from the devel- 
opment of so-called variants of cholera 
virus. If such variants were to become 
widely established we would doubtless re- 
gret that eradication had not been accom- 
plished sooner. Those who have anticipated 
the eventual eradication of hog cholera have 
been awaiting the development of safe and 
effective hog cholera vaccines—vaccines in- 
capable of producing the disease yet able to 
stimulate a satisfactory immunity. Whether 
we yet have fully satisfactory vaccines may 
be a moot question but should we wait 
longer? If all nonmodified virulent virus 
were strictly confined and all commercially 
fed garbage was cooked, it is possible that 
cholera could be eradicated without vacci- 
nation, but such a course would be very 
risky as unsuspected reservoirs of cholera 
virus may exist. Vaccination with modified 
or attenuated virus methods, therefore, 
should be encouraged until the success of 
an eradication program is well established. 
If possible, the cooking of all garbage 
should precede the withdrawal of virulent 
virus from an area. 

It would be necessary to maintain reserve 
stocks of cholera antiserum to quench the 
outbreaks which would probably occur for 
a few years. However, this entire program 
should require only a fraction of the serum 
that would be necessary if simultaneous 
vaccination with virulent virus is continued. 

If these two diseases, cholera and vesicu- 
lar exanthema, can be eliminated in one 
program, however complicated, the latter 
disease may prove to have been a blessing 
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in disguise for the swine industry. How- 
ever, the present hog cholera vaccination 
program, the largest single item in the vet- 
erinary field, could not be shifted suddenly 
or terminated without confronting both the 
biological industry and swine practitioners 
with mechanical and economic problems. 

To test its feasibility and make the ad- 
justments less drastic, it probably would be 
advisable to put this eradication program 
into operation by geographical stages. This 
could be done by states or groups of states, 
preferably with a natural barrier, such as a 
river, separating the nonvirus area from 
that in which virulent virus would still be 
available. The state of Alabama set the 
pace, in September, 1951, by outlawing 
virulent cholera virus. No official reports 
on their venture are at hand but there has 
since been very little cholera in the state 
and their legislature recently extended the 
act without a dissenting vote. 

There is always resistance to change but 
every action brings a reaction. For in- 
stance, if, as many believe, vaccination with 
cholera antiserum does check and tem- 
porarily prevent swine erysipelas, then as 
less cholera serum is used, more erysipelas 
would be expected in erysipelas-prevalent 
territories. Preparations, therefore, should 
be made for the production of more specific 
erysipelas biological products. 

Be that as it may, the necessary adjust- 
ments probably can be made without serious 
consequences. Many will recall that a 
somewhat similar, although less critical, 
problem was presented about fifteen years 
ago when encephalomyelitis suddenly accel- 
erated the shift from the farm draft horse 
to the tractor. Some expected the passing 
of the horse to cripple the veterinary pro- 
fession, but did it? 


Only 3 Brown Swiss cattle have been 
imported from Switzerland since 1906 when 
importations were halted because of foot- 
and-mouth disease.—Prairie Farmer, Sept. 
20, 1952. 


Fees, if too high, drive clients away and 
cause dissatisfaction; if too low, they lower 
your prestige and leave insufficient margin 
for improvements.—J. P. Carney, D.V.M., 
Mississippi. 


Professor Joseph Marek 
1867-1952 

Late in October, word was received of 
the death of Professor Dr. Joseph Marek, 
noted teacher and author and honorary 
member of the AVMA. He died in Buda- 
pest, Hungary, on Sept. 7, 1952, at the 
age of 85 years. 

The name of Professor Marek is known 
to generations of veterinarians and to 
veterinary students of today as co-author 
with Professor Franz Hutyra of that un- 
equaled work on animal diseases, “Special 
Pathology and Therapeutics of the Diseases 
of Domestic Animals,” which had several 
editions in German and has had five edi- 
tions in English, the most recent in 1949. 
These writings, formerly published in two 
large volumes and more recently in three, 
comprise the most comprehensive and au- 
thoritative reference sources available in 
veterinary medical literature. 

The names “Hutyra and Marek” are by- 
words in veterinary circles, made so by the 
earlier translation of their work by Mohler 
and Eichhorn, in collaboration with Greig 
of England. Professor Hutyra died several 
years ago and since then Professor Rudolph 
Manninger had been a co-author with Pro- 
fessor Marek. 

Leptospirosis—A Tough One to 
Diagnose 

This issue of the JOURNAL leads off with 
a comprehensive article on leptospirosis by 
Bohl and Ferguson of Ohio State Uni- 
versity. We are learning that this disease 
is widespread and prevalent in various do- 
mesticated animals, so it behooves us to 
make as thorough a study of it as possible. 

Progress, concerning leptospirosis, has 
been and is being made. However, despite 
its occurrence in other areas, most of us in 
the Middlewest were unprepared to cope 
with it, and similar diseases in cattle, when 
it, or they, first appeared in the summer 
of 1950. 

Unfortunately, the midwestern diagnostic 
laboratories were little, if at all, better pre- 
pared to cope with such diseases than were 
the practitioners. Our confusion may be 
illustrated by a few case reports. 


CASE REPORTS 


On July 20, 1950, a yearling Hereford heifer 
was found to be losing weight, weak, and pale 
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with distinctly yellowish eyelids. She was alert, 
with a normal temperature, but had a fast, pound- 
ing heart, and thin watery blood. Her urine was 
not observed. Symptomatic treatment with ferro- 
cobalt and arsenical compounds did not prevent 
her death two weeks later. 

On August 3, a 5-year-old milk cow that had 
seemed normal the day before could scarcely walk 
in from the pasture. She was depressed, pera- 
ture 104 F., wine-tinted conjunctiva, hemoglobi- 
nurea, Tallqvist blood hemoglobin reading —90, 
swelling in two mammary glands, and a yellowish 
green viscid secretion from the other two quarters. 
Liberal doses of penicillin and sulfonamides did 
not prevent her death in about eighteen hours. 

Autopsy revealed a wine-colored edema of the 
swollen mammary glands and of the interlobular 
lung tissues, a relatively normal spleen and liver, 
and kidneys dark with tiny hemorrhages. 

In .ne next four weeks, 6 other strange cases 
were seen—4 calves on two farms with marked 
hemoglobinurea and sudden deaths, and 2 cases, 
a yearling heifer and a fat steer, which did not 
show hemoglobinurea but died in a day and re- 
vealed hemorrhages on the thymus, heart, and other 
tissues on autopsy. 

Five of the above 8 animals were autopsied. 
Only 1, a 300-lb. calf, had a slightly enlarged 
spleen. The same calf also had a few greyish 
infarcts of the liver. The laboratory reported a 
Clostridium hemolyticum-like organism from this 
calf and from the cow but Leptospira organisms 
were found in none and a search by two labora- 
tories failed to find any organisms in 2 of the 
cases. 

The next seven months produced only 3 of 
these strange cases but April, 1951, brought more 
confusion. 2-year-old Holstein-Friesian, fresh 
one month, sick four days, with fair rumen action, 
temperature 102.2 F., and heart pounding at 105 
per minute, died in spite of a blood transfusion. 
In her blood, Leptospira organisms were finally 
identified. 

In another herd, 5 cows in three weeks devel- 
oped varieties of acute mastitis with very severe, 
unusual, general symptoms. Two were marketed 
quickly, 2 died in spite of liberal doses of peni- 
cillin, streptomycin, and sulfonamides but none 
were autopsied. Specimens of milk produced staphy- 
lococci and Pasteurella but no Leptospira. These 
were definitely unusual cases but may not have 
been leptospirosis. 

In another herd, 7 of 10 Guernsey cows sickened 
within two to eight days, after having been shipped 
in from Nebraska, with very strange symptoms. 
There was no mastitis or changes in their milk but 
all had initial high temperatures, were alert but 
weak, 3 developed pneumonic symptoms, and all 
but 2 seemed to respond to treatment. One died 
suddenly, with pneumonic lesions only. The other 
was near death for a week then developed symp- 
toms of chronic encephalitis. No Leptospira or- 
ganisms were recovered so these may not have 
been leptospirosis. 
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Not until late in the summer of 1951 did we 
have the advantage of serological tests and then 
the picture changed completely. While some 
clinically positive cases were negative to the test, 
many clinically doubtful cases reacted positively to 
leptospirosis. At first, such tests suggested that 
probably all of those earlier suspected cases had 
been leptospirosis. Later, we began to suspect that 
either the test was erroneously all-embracing or 
that some form of occult leptospirosis had created 
many reactors which were detected only when the 
animal was tested because of symptoms which 
might be those of a different disease. 

By January, 1952, a total of at least 82 probable 
cases of leptospirosis had been encountered in 43 
different herds. Of these, only 15 had a noticeable 
hemoglobinurea. Only 3 of the 15 survived. 
Clostridium organisms were reported from 2 of 
these and also from 2 without hemoglobinurea. 
Perhaps some of these cases actually were infec- 
tious icterohemoglobinurea and not leptospirosis 
but, later, several similar cases were found positive 
for leptospirosis. 

On Sept. 6, 1951, a big Shorthorn milk cow was 
ailing, ate less, gave less milk, acted tired, tem- 
perature 101 F., pulse 85, urine wine-colored. She 
was given four doses of 5 Gm. of streptomycin 
about every forty-eight hours and slowly recovered. 
The agglutination test was positive. Her mate 
became ill on September 10, gave only a little 
green, viscid milk, dribbled a blackish, thick urine, 
had a temperature of 103 F., pulse 68. In spite of 
5 Gm. of streptomycin daily for three days, she 
became worse, heart pounding, her blood very 
watery; she died on Sept. 17. Her first test was 
negative but a second, a week later, was positive. 

In addition to the types already mentioned, there 
were 7 mild mastitis cases similar to those described 
by Little and Baker’ and a few quickly fatal cases 
in cows but the majority occurred in feeder cattle 
and were of the chronic type. Some of the latter 
apparently were present concurrently with shipping 
fever. In several cases, the leptospirosis seemed to 
develop after the animal had recovered from ship- 
ping fever but in a few the febrile stages of the 
two diseases apparently struck simultaneously with 
markedly fatal results. Symptoms frequently seen 
among the milder cases were: pale yellowish eve- 
lids, a fast, pounding heart, anemia, normal or 
mildly raised temperature, stiffness’ due to ede- 
matous limbs or perhaps to arthritis, a poor appe- 
tite, and occasionally diarrhea. One heifer devel- 
oped a typical purpura hemorrhagica-like swelling 
of the lower half of her head, but recovered. 

Of the 82 cases at least 37, and perhaps a few 
more, died, so the mortality would be 45 to 50 
per cent. However, there were probably many 
mild unnoticed cases in these same or other herds 
which, if they had been included, would reduce 
shat percentage. 


It is usually unwise to attempt to deter- 
mine a diagnosis by the response an animal 
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makes to a specific treatment, yet when 
other means are not available such cir- 
cumstantial evidence may be considered. 
After using quantities of sulfonamides, 
streptomycin, and penicillin, as well as some 
terramycin, vitamin A, and almost every 
other conceivable drug or combination 
thereof, on supposedly leptospirosis cases, 
our feeling was that hone were of measura- 
ble value. Conversely, the response of ship- 
ping fever cases to treatment was usually 
very gratifying. We felt, therefore, that in 
the herds where there was doubt, the cases 
which responded promptly were probably 
uncomplicated shipping fever and those 
which showed no response were probably 
complicated with leptospirosis. When sero- 
logical tests were later made on such cases 
they usually reacted. Incidentally, while 
antibiotic treatment seems to be of consid- 
erable value in canine leptospirosis, the dis- 
ease in man often shows little if any re- 
sponse to such treatment.* 

Obviously, some of the confusion about 
diagnosis could have been cleared up by 
later testing but events prevented this. 
Moreover, most of those doubtful cases had 
been removed by death or marketing and 
what proof could there be that a reaction, 
if one did later occur, was due to that 
particular illness? 

Much of this confusion will doubtless 
soon be clarified as the collective experience 
and research on leptospircsis accumulates. 


*Hall, H. E., A. Rivera, R. Diaz, Byrne 
R. J., Smadel, J. codward, B.: Evalustion 
of Antibiotic Tescapy in Homan Leptospirosis, Ann. Int. 
Med., 35, (Nov., 1951): 


Meeting Agricultural Goals 

The agricultural output of 1952 will be 
close to the largest on record, chiefly be- 
cause of the large wheat, corn, and poultry 
production. The July drought, felt mainly 
in the South, reduced corn, hay, and some 
truck crop yields but the small grain had 
been harvested. The production of live- 
stock and livestock products for the year is 
expected to reach an all time high, The 
total output of food grain should top all 
except one or two previous years and ex- 
ceed 1951 by 30 per cent. The wheat crop 
was 11 per cent above the 1952 goal. The 
corn crop Will miss its goal by 5 per cent 
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but is about 5 per cent over last year’s crop 
and the ten year average. The oat crop is 
close to the year’s goal but barley and 
sorghum are considerably below their goals. 
The hay crop will be about 3 per cent short 
of its goal and about 6 per cent short of 
last year’s crop.—Quart. Rep. by Director 
of Defense Mobilization, Oct., 1952. 


U.S.D.A. Warns Against Illegal 
Shipment of Animal Disease 
Organisms 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
states that in recent months several in- 
stances of illegal movement of animal dis- 
ease organisms and vectors in interstate 
commerce have come to their attention. Re- 
strictions are explained in the Department’s 
BAI order 381, part 122, entitled “Rules 
and Regulations Relating to Viruses, Se- 
rums, Toxins, and Analogous Products, and 
to Certain Organisms and Vectors.” 

All laboratories, research institutions, 
and others dealing with animal disease or- 
ganisms and vectors are requested to com- 
ply with this order. Movements are allowed 
under permit only when such shipments 
serve the public interest and after ample 
safeguards are provided to protect against 
the further dissemination of such agents. 


Million Dollar Microbe 

Rutgers University began a study in 1915 
of actinomycetes, a widely distributed fami- 
ly of soil microbes. From it, they isolated 
the antibiotic “actinomycin” in 1939. Since 
then, they have developed nine other anti- 
biotics from the same source, including 
streptomycin in 1943, and later, strepto- 
thrycin, and neomycin. Meanwhile, other 
laboratories have developed terramycin, 
aureomycin, and chloromycetin from the 
same source. 

It is unlikely that these antibiotics are 
produced while the microiérganism is living 
in the soil. Furthermore, streptomycin 
seems to have little effect on other soil or- 
ganisms. To produce antibiotics, the or- 
ganism must be cultured under special nu- 
tritional conditions. In 1951, about 160 tons 
of streptomycin were produced.—Research 
at Rutgers University, N. J., Oct., 1952. 
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Pathological Correlation Between Intestines 
and Kidneys of Dogs 


Three cases of canine enteritis are studied both 
grossly and microscopically. The macroscopic and 
the histopathological changes in the intestines and 
kidneys of these dogs have duly been recorded. 
The morbid changes of the intestines and those of 
the kidneys are respectively similar in all the 3 
cases. From the result of the findings in these, it 
has been apparent that there is a relation between 
the pathology of the intestinal tracts and that 
of the kidneys, as the disease of one frequently 
incites the varied degree of morbid changes in the 
other. 

Accordingly, as a matter of principle, due care 
should invariably be taken for the prevention of 
the secondary affections of the latter before they 
make their headway as the complications to the 
diseases of the former. Similarly, the diseases of 
the former often usher in as a consequence to the 
primary affection of the latter. Therefore, this 
pathological correlation should be foreseen in 
dealing with the diseases either of the intestines or 
of the kidneys. If this point is overlooked or ig- 
nored, the diseases of one mounted with the usual 
complicated pathology of the other augment fatal 
termination rather than rapid cure—{B. Choud- 
bury, M.S. (U.S.A.), Calcutta: Pathologic Correla- 
tion Between Intestines and Kidneys of Dogs. J. 
Indian Med. Assoc., 21, (March, 1952): 253-257.} 


Neuropathologica! Diagnosis of Hog Cholera 

One hundred and fifty-five porcine brains were 
subjected to gross pathological, histological, and 
bacteriological studies. Mouse and rabbit inocu- 
lations were made for the exclusion of rabies and 
Aujeszky's disease. Aside from visceral organs, 
approximately seven blocks of brain tissue were 
processed by the paraffin method and stained with 
hematoxylin-triosin. Of the 155 brains, 35 came 
from hog cholera cases and all showed character- 
istic disseminated, nonpurulent encephalitis; 10 
from vaccinates by rabbit-adapted virus (rovac) 
failed to show lesions two weeks postinoculation, 
while of 8 so vaccinated and challenged pigs, 1 
showed 2 small vascular cuffs in the thalamus. 
Two pigs vaccinated by the simultaneous method 
and challenged every two weeks also failed to show 
significant lesions. Four neurological cases (1 
purulent meningitis, 1 listeriosis, and 2 lympho- 
cytic choriomeningitis-like conditions) displayed 
lesions quite different from hog cholera. Of 52 
brains from hogs ill of noninfectious diseases, 2 
showed small nonspecific lesions; 8 from hogs ill 


of infectious diseases other than hog cholera were 
normal. Of 36 nonvaccinates, chiefly from Canada, 
two showed slight nonspecific paravascular cuffs. 
The nonpurulent, disseminated encephalitis char- 
acterisitc of hog cholera was distinct from other 
conditions noted. Neuropathological examination, 
together with history, symptoms, bacteriological, 
and virological studies proved a valuable diagnos- 
tic aid. Statistical analysis on these 155 brains 
combined with 124 from a previous study (Am. J. 
Vet. Res., 11, 1950: 41) by 2 by 2 contingency 
tables yielded a P value of <0.0001 for occurrence 
of encephalitis in hog cholera.—{Charles F. Hum- 
boldt and Erwin L. Jungherr: Further Observa- 
tions on the Neuropathological Diagnosis of Hog 
Cholera. Am. J. Vet. Res., 13, (July, 1952): 309- 
317.} 


Avian Neoplasia 

A method is described which affords compara- 
tive quantitative evaluations of the Rous virus 
neutralizing antibodies present in avian serums. 
The antibodies are measured in neutralizing doses 
per milliliter of serum and determined by the 
minimum infective dose of a cell-free Rous virus 
preparation and the highest dilution of serum 
demonstrating neutralization. The extent of tu- 
mor formation is expressed by a tumor index 
which is based on the degree of neoplastic develop- 
ment in a group of chicks. This method gives 
consistent results on the basis of the experimental 
data obtained by testing more than 1,000 avian 
serums from birds with different types -f tumors 
and injuries—{S. G. Kenzy: Studies m Avian 
Neoplasia. I. A Quantitative Evaluation of Neu- 
tralizing Amtibodies for the Rous Sarcoma Virus 
in Avian Serums. Am. J. Vet. Res., 13, (July, 
1952): 388-394.} 


Some Aspects of Congenital Passive Immunity 
to Newcastle Disease in Chicks. II 

The literature on the significance of congenital 
passive immunity in baby chicks contains contra- 
dictions, which might be due to the difference in 
the route of vaccination or exposure used to test 


this immunity. Hence, the purpose of this study 
was to compare the intramuscular and intranasal 
routes of vaccination in day-old chicks of known 
maternal hemagglutination-inhibition (HI) titers. 
The data indicate that chicks with congenital pas- 
sive immunity are refractory to intramuscular vac- 
cination; however, the same chicks vaccinated with 
an identical dose by nasal instillation seem to 
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develop infection and a t satisfactory 
immunity as indicated by high HI titers and re- 
sistance to intranasal challenge exposure.—{Simon 
Bornstein, A. R. in-Arazi, and Y. Samberg: 
Some Aspects of Congenital Passive Immunity to 
Newcastle Disease in Chicks. Il. The Relationship 
of Maternal Hemagglutination-Inbibition Titers in 
Baby Chicks to Their Actual Immunity. Am. J. 
Vet. Res., 13, (July, 1952): 379-382.} 


Chemotherapy of Enterohepatitis of 
Turkeys. II 

The effects of 2-amino-5-nitrothiazol and 2-acet- 
ylaminonitrothiazol on egg production, fertility, 
hatchability, feed consumption, and body weight in 
laying turkey hens was determined by giving the 
drugs at various levels in the feed continuously 
for eighteen weeks. At a concentration of 0.1 
per cent, 2-amino-5-nitrothiazol reduced produc- 
tion, fertility, and hatchability. Levels of 0.05 
and 0.03 per cent were not toxic. At levels of 
0.1, 0.05 and 0.03 per cent, 2-acetylaminonitrothia- 
zol apparently had no toxic effects —{L. C. 
Grumbles, W. A. Boney, R. D. Turk: Chemother- 
apy of Enterobepatitis of Turkeys. U. The Effects 
of 2-Amino-5-Nitrothiazol and 2-Acetylaminonitro- 
thiazol on Egg Production, Fertility, and Hatcha- 
bility in Turkey Hens. Am, J. Vet. Res., 13, 
(July, 1952): 386-387.} 


Gastroenteritis in Swine 

The following phases were studied: (1) the 
survival of the causative agent under various con- 
ditions; (2) the effect of centrifugation on the 
concentration of the causative agent; (3) the sus- 
ceptibility of laboratory animals to the causative 
agent; and (4) the effect of treatment. 

The results include data on 96 baby pigs, 19 
guinea pigs, 43 mice, 4 hamsters, and 5 rabbits. 

The causative agent of transmissible gastro- 
enteritis remained infective for young pigs after 
three days of drying at 67 to 70 F. 

Supernatant fluid from centrifuged ground gas- 
trointestinal tract containing 0.05 per cent forma- 
lin was not infective for baby pigs. 

Ground gastrointestinal tract produced disease 
after being stored for three years and six months 
at —28 C. 

By centrifuging filtrates for thirty minutes to 
one hour at 15,000 to 18,000 revolutions per min- 
ute, a relative centrifugal force of 20,000 to 
25,000 x gravity, the causative agent was concen- 
trated to some extent in the sediment. 

No host, except swine, has been found for the 
causative agent of transmissible gastroenteritis. 

Under the conditions of the study, none of the 
therapeutic agents used (circulin, streptomycin, 
aureomycin, sulfadiazine, sulfamethazine, sulfathal- 
idine, and arsenic or chloromycetin) were of any 
value in the treatment of transmissible gastroenter- 
itis—{W. W. Bay and L. M. Hutchings: Some 
Properties of the Causative Agent of Transmissible 


Gastroenteritis in Swine. Am. ]. Vet. Res., 13, 


(July, 1952): 318-321.} 


FOREIGN NEWS 


Comparative Tests with Ring Test Antigens 

Comparison of various antigens for the ring 
test for brucellosis revealed that a hematoxylin 
antigen and several preparations made with tetra- 
zolium were equally specific and stable but that 
the tetrazolium antigen was more sensitive. The 
tetrazolium antigen is easier to prepare and is 
less expensive than the hematoxylin antigen. An 
incubation period of one hour is recommended to 
find “latent infections” which are not disclosed by 
blood serum-agglutination tests.—{V. Rislakki and 
Harry Stenberg: Comparative Tests with A.B.R. 
Antigens. Nord. Vet.-med., 4, (July, 1952): 674- 
689.J—A.G.K. 


Bacteriological Examination of Imported 
Meat-and-Bone Meal 

Salmonella species were isolated from 3 and 
Erysipelothrix rbusiopathiae from 10 of 329 speci- 
mens of meat and bone, or blood, meal imported 
into Denmark. In one specimen, there were sev- 
eral different species of Salmonella. A number 
of the Salmonella had not been previously seen in 
Denmark. It is concluded that the importation 
of improperly sterilized meat products may be a 
means of introducing new types of Salmonella into 
the country.—{J. Miller: Bacteriologic Examina- 
tion of Imported Meat-and-Bone Meal and the 
Like. Nord. Vet.-med., 4, (March, 1952): 290- 
295.}—A.G.K. 


Bovine Mastitis Caused by Pneumococci 

Two cases of mastitis caused by pneumococci 
type 15 and type 19, respectively, are described. 
These occurred in separate herds and were the 
only cases. Only one quarter was involved in each 
animal. The disease in each was acute. Treat- 
ment with penicillin resulted in prompt relief 
of symptoms and disappearance of the pneumo- 
cocci.—{Erling Eieland: Bovine Mastitis Caused 
by Pneumococci. Nord. Vet.-med., 4, (July, 1952): 
703-706.J—A.G.K. 


Actinomycosis of the Udder in Cattle 

Chronic staphylococcic mastitis having the ap- 
pearance of actinomycosis appears to be increasing 
in Sweden. A study was made of 144 udders 
which grossly appeared to have lesions of actino- 
mycosis. Bacteriological studies on 98 cases dis- 
closed Micrococcus pyogenes in 84, Pseudonomas 
aeruginosa in 12, and a mixed flora in 12. The 
other 48 cases presented histopathological changes 
identical with those from which Mi. pyogenes had 
been isolated, namely chronic granulation tissue 
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with colonies of gram-positive cocci surrounded 
by radiating club formations. The two Ps. aeru- 
Rinosa infections also presented the picture of 
thronic granulomatous change but the colonies of 
bacteria in the tissues were gram-negative and 
the clublike structure was more delicate than in 
the case of the cocci. Injection of Pseudomonas 
organisms into the udder caused an acute mastitis. 
During February and March of 1949, 82 cases were 
collected from a packing plant, which was 1.9 per 
cent of the cattle killed during that period. The 
“actinomycotic” changes were more common in 
the posterior quarters.—{Aili Tanner: On So- 
Called Actinomycosis of the Udder in Cattle. Nord. 
Vet.-med., 4, (July, 1952): 655-673.}—A.G.K. 


Klebsiellosis in Mink and Silver Fox 

On five mink ranches, there were cases of an 
acute disease characterized by local phlegmonous 
processes in the shoulder or thigh which progressed 
to generalized lesions of pyemia and death in about 
a week. Klebsiella strains of Kaufmann’s type 2 
and 5 were identified as the cause. On a fox 
ranch, 2 cases of bronchopneumonia were found 
to be due to Klebsiella, one of Kaufmann’s type 
5 and the other of an unknown type.—{H. C. 
Momberg-Jorgensen: Klebsiellosis in Mink and 
Silver Fox. Nord. Vet.-med., 4, (July, 1952): 690- 
702.}—A.G.K. 


Effect of Sulfonamides and Chloramine on 
Egg Production 

It has been observed that the administration of 
sulfonamides and chloramine for treatment and 
control of infections impaired egg production, es- 
pecially in regard to quality of the shell. Experi- 
ments reported in this paper demonstrated that 
the presence of 0.75 to 1.0 per cent or 1 to 2 
per cent sulfanilamide chloramine in the drinking 
water resulted in thin-shelled eggs. This was 
caused by failure of carbonate formation as the re- 
sult of carbonic anhydrase inhibition by these drugs 
in the glands of the oviduct. However, amide- 
substituted sulfonamides do not have an inhibitory 
effect on the anhydrase and are therefore safe to 
use.—{Sv. Dalgaard-Mikkelsen, ]. V. Langmack, 
and H. E. Marthedal: Effect of Sulfonamides and 
Chloramine on Egg Production in Hens. Nord. 
Vet.-med., 4, (May, 1952): 481-493.}—A.G.K. 


Fox Encephalitis 

The antigen is prepared by mixing liver from 
foxes that succumbed to the disease with 10 parts 
of sterile, 0.85 per cent NaCl solution in a Waring 
blendor. Phenol, 0.5 per cent, is added. After 
standing in the refrigerator for three or four days, 
it is separated by centrifugation. The supernatant 
is used as the antigen. It may be cleared by 
filtration through paper. Serums of 88 foxes from 
farms with no disease gave negative results or at 
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most only 80 per cent hemolysis. From farms 
where the disease had been diagnosed, a majority 
of the animals had complement-fixing antibodies. 
The occurrence of specific antibodies in apparently 
normal animals indicates that healthy earriers may 
be a factor in spreading the disease. In cases 
presented for diagnosis in which no inclusions 
could be found, the liver was used as an antigen 
to test against known negative and positive serums. 
This aided in establishing the diagnosis. There 
was evidence that virus from dogs may be anti- 
genically the same as that from foxes.—{Rolf R. 
Svenkerud: Fox Encephalitis. Ul. The Comple- 
ment-Fixation Test Applied for Detection of 
Antibodies in Blood Serum. Nord. Vet.-med., 4, 
(March, 1952): 273-282.}—A.G.K. 


Lactoflavine and Periodic Ophthalmia 

The lactoflavine concentrations in the blood of 
normal horses and those suffering from periodic 
ophthalmia did not show any significant difference. 
—{F. Almasy, H. Heusser, and von Ins: Lacto- 
flavine and Periodic Ophthalmia. Schweiz, Arch. 
f. Tierbeilk., 94, (1952): 329.J—F.K. 


Symptoms of Trace Element Deficiencies 

The main symptoms, somewhat different ac- 
cording to the element lacking (Mn, Co, Cu, In, 
F), are: pica and allotriophagy, anomalies of 
growth, of the development of bones and teeth, 
of the reproduction and blood regeneration, of 
the nervous and muscular functions, emaciation, 
decrease in milk production, eventually death.— 
{W. Frei: Symptoms of Trace Element Deficien- 
cies. Schweiz. {. Tierbeilk., 94, (1952): 431.J— 
F.K. 


Etiology of Periodic Ophthalmia 

The author tried the transmission and production 
of periodic ophthalmia in horses by means of eye 
puncture liquid from an acute case, by intraocular 
injection of Leptospira cultures and by extraocular 
injection of Leptospira pomona. 

In 2 foals, acute irydocyclitis with typical signs 
of periodic ophthalmia could be induced by ex- 
traocular injection of Leptospira cultures. The in- 
cubation period lasted three and seven months, 
respectively. The experiments did not show any 
relation of periodic ophthalmia with a deficiency 
of vitamin B.—{H. Heusser: Etiology of the 
Periodic Ophbthalmia. Schweiz. Arch. f. Tier- 
beilk., 94, (1952): 296.}—F.K. 


Bacteriological Examination of Milk 
and Udder Secretions 

The author briefly describes che methods of the 
routine diagnosis of mastitis as epplied in the 
State Serum Institute at Rotterdam. With the 
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application of the methods, it was proved to be 
possible not only to detect the most varying infec- 
tions of the udder but also of a rather high per- 
centage of mixed infections. The consequence of 
these investigations for the practitioner and the 
advantage of sampling whole herds and treating all 
infected quarters with penicillin are discussed.— 
{D. Bosgra: The Importance of the Bacteriologic 
Examination of Milk and Udder Secretions in the 
Practice of Veterinary Medicine. Tijdschr. 
voor Diergeneesk., 77, (June, 1952): 409-417}— 
L.V.E. 


Myositis Eosinophilica in Shepherd Dogs 

In connection with a preceding publication about 
myositis eosinophilica in Alsatian wolf dogs by 
one of the authors, another Alsatian dog suffering 
from the same disorder is described. This type 
of myositis has been described, up until now, only 
on the head muscles. This article deals with a 
patient with a symmetrical myositis eosinophilica 
on both sides and exclusively located in the caput 
longum of the musculus triceps brachi and mus- 
culus biceps femoris.—{A. J]. Darman and A. M. 
Ernst en Sikar: Myositis Eosinophilica in Shepherd 
Dogs. Hemera Zoa, 59, (March, April, 1952): 
152-157.}—L.V.E. 


Traumatic Gastritis and Pericarditis in Cattle 


The increase in the number of cases of trau- 
matic gastritis in cows and the interest in surgical 
treatment justifies its consideration on the part of 
anatomists as well as pathologists. The perfora- 
tions, as a rule, develop slowly. The passage 
through the wall of the stomach, as well as of 
the diaphragm, are preceded by a slight necrosis 
accompanied and facilitated by the formation of a 
local, fibrinous pre-perforated peritonitis by which 
the foreign body is not forced through the ab- 
dominal wall but by the layer of fibrin toward the 
diaphragm. Rapid perforations are apt to cause 
a more extensive peritonitis. The conditions nec- 
essary for the formation of fibrinous or fluid exu 
dates are discussed, and the hazard of operating 
or not operating are summed up. The author is 
of the opinion that the principal risk of not oper- 
ating is the increased chance of serious metastatic 
processes <uch as metastatic foci in the liver, the 
lungs, and the kidneys; thrombosis of the vena 
cava; and endocarditis. Remembering the marked 
tendency to spontaneous healine. the author ad- 
vises not to onerate—T]. H. ten Thije: Traumatic 
Gastritis and Pericarditis in Cattle. Tijdschr. voor 
Diergeneesk., 77, (1952): 321-329.}—-L.V.E. 


Newer Swine Erysipelas Vaccines 

In experiments carried on at the State Serum 
Institute (the Netherlands), the immunizing value 
of Staub, adsorbate, kondo, and Lorenz vaccines 
was compared. Evidently the Lorenz and Staub 
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vaccines produced the strongest immunity. About 
nine days after the vaccination with Staub vaccine, 
a reaction occurred which usually disappeared 
spontaneously after a few days. Troubles caused 
by the vaccination failed to appear with the Lorenz, 
adsorbate, and kondo vaccines. In practice, the 
Staub and adsorbate vaccines were injected during 
1951 in 22,388 and 21,780 pigs, respectively. The 
inoculation with Staub vaccine showed reaction 
in 0.7 per cent of the cases and lack of immunity 
in only 0.06 per cent. The inoculation with ad- 
sorbate vaccine caused reaction in 0.09 per cent 
of the cases and lack of immunity in 0.3 per cent 
Experiments in mice proved that Staub vaccine in 
a tenfold dilution stil! yielded a complete reaction 
against an infection with a 250-fold minimum 
lethal dose of a culture of Erysipelothrix rbus’.- 
pathiae —{S. Bakker: Continued Investigation 
Concerning the Newer Anti-Swine Erysipelas Vac- 
cines. Tijdschr. voor Diergemeesk., 77, (1952): 
342-346.}—L.V.E. 


BOOKS AND REPORTS 


The Pharmaceutical Curriculum 

This publication is a report of the Committee 
on Curriculum of the American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy. It consists largely of 
data drawn from the studies of the pharmaceutical 
survey, accompanied by interpretations and con- 
clusions of the members of the Committee on 
Curriculum, 

This book should be studied by the dean and 
all members of the curriculum committee of each 
school of veterinary medicine in North America. 
It should be read by other members of the veter- 
inary profession interested in the caliber and 
philosophy of professional training offered by 
our veterinary schools. The current situation and 
problems confronting the profession of pharmacy 
show a remarkable parallelism to those facing the 
veterinary profession. 

The thesis of “The Pharmaceutical Curriculum” 
(and of the pharmaceutical survey of 1946-48) 
seems to be that the major problem in improving 
the profession of pharmacy is to improve the 
undergraduate curriculum and training in the col- 
leges of pharmacy.—{The Pharmaceutical Curric- 
ulum. By Lloyd E. Blauch and George L. Webster. 
257 pages. George Banta Publishing Company, 
Menasha, Wis. 1952. Price mot given.}—L. 
MEYER JONES 


Physician's Handbook 

This handbook offers a readily available source 
of factual data, laboratory procedures, and clinical 
aids commonly used in all branches of medicine. 
While this book was prepared specifically for the 
human physician, there is in it a great deal of 
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information that is either directly or indirectly ap- 
plicable to veterinary medecine. For instance, the 
chapter on drugs and hormones is particularly con- 
cise and up to date, giving in outline form for 
ready reference, dosages, principal actions and 
uses of all products in current use. 

The veterinarian will find the chapters on Sim- 
plified Laboratory Procedures, Bacteriological Ex- 
amination and Serodiagnosis, Tests of Endocrine 
Function, Liver Function Tests, Hematology and 
Blood Chemistry, Urinalysis and Renal Function 
Tests, and Puncture Fluids Examination interesting 
and quite adaptable to veterinary use. 

Chapters one to five outline a system of diagnos- 
tic procedure for the human patient which is 
interesting and which contains many points ap- 
plicable to veterinary diagnosis. 

The handy pocket size of the “Physician's Hand- 
book” makes for convenience in having this wealth 
of useful medical information readily available 
to the busy clinician —{Physician’s Handbook: By 
Marcus A. Krupp (M.D.), Norman J]. Sweet 
(M.D.), Ernest Jawetz (M.D.), and Charles D. 
Armstrong (M.D.). 7th ed. 4380 pages. Illus- 
trated. Lange Medical Publications, Los Altos, 
Calif. 1952. No price given.}—E. K. SALES 
and G. R. MOORE 


Fitting and Showing Dairy Cattle 

This book should serve as a handy reference 
for all who fit dairy animals for the show and 
sale ring, for teachers, county agents, and 4-H club 
leaders. It is especially valuable as a guide for 
boys and girls and beginners in fitting animals for 
exhibition. 

The book is well illustrated and written in a 
manner that is easy to read and understand. 

The material is divided into ten sections: 
(1) Selection of the Show Herd, (2) Steps in Fit- 
ting, (3) Feeding, (4) Foot Trimming, (5) Clip- 
ping, (6) Horn Training and Polishing, (7) Going 
to the Fair, (8) The Day Before the Show, 
(9) Showing in the Ring, (10) Care of Cow and 
Calf.—{Fitting and Showing Dairy Cattle. By 
Jack Spearing. 97 pages. The lowa State College 
Press, Press Building, Ames, lowa. 1952. Price 
$1.50.}—E. A. WOELFFER 


Clinical ACTH 

The book comprises 52 chapters covering the 
results of the research work completed to date. 

The report is on basic and fundamental research 
which is necessary for any new therapeutic agent, 
covering such subjects as effects on blood, carbo- 
hydrate and protein metabolism, and many others. 

Each investigator or group has presented the 
results of its clinical observations on various 
infectious and noninfectious disease conditions in 
man. This is followed by a discussion of each 
report. 

The author is fair and open minded in that he 
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has allowed all of the contributors to the manu- 
script to present the facts exactly as they had 
observed them. Veterinarians should look forward 
to the publications of the use of ACTH in the 
field of veterinary medicine.—{Proceedings of the 
First Clinical ACTH Conference: by John R. 
Mote, M.D., editor. 607 pages. The Blakiston 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 1950. Price not given.J— 
H. C, SMITH 


Cortone — A Handbook of Therapy 


The contents of this book are divided into 
three parts: (1) Essentials of Modern Therapy; 
(2) Treatment with Cortone; and (3) Reactions. 

The book contains many illustrations of disease 
conditions, some of which are in color. A con- 
siderable number of references are presented. 

The information should be of value to the vet- 
erinarian. Since cortone has the ability to sup- 
press active disease manifestations, it is of value 
in the early stages of disease and should be used 
in the treatment of some animal conditions.— 
{Cortone—A Handbook of Therapy: Published 
by Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 129 pages. 
1952. No price given.}—H. C. SMITH 


REVIEWS OF VETERINARY 
MEDICAL FILMS 


Tick Paralysis in Cattle and Buffalo—Silent, 
16 mm., color, running time approximately fifteen 
minutes. Produced by the Rocky Mountain Labo- 
ratory of the U. S. Public Health Service in Ham- 
ilton, Mont.; photography by N. J. Kramis; avail- 
able from AVMA Motion Picture Library, 600 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill, for a han- 
dling charge of $2.50. 

This is an enlarged, improved version of the 
film reviewed in the November, 1950, JOURNAL 
(p. 434), entitled, “An Outbreak of Tick Paraly- 
sis in Cattle.” This case report in cattle is still 
the major part of the film but it has been im- 
proved by editing. An introduction precedes the 
report of the outbreak on the ranch which in- 
volved 31 yearling cattle. The pictures of the 
male and female tick Dermacentor andersoni add 
to the introduction. 

The other addition to the original film is the 
first known report of the occurrence of tick paraly- 
sis in a herd of buffalo. Six of ten yearlings 
were affected in less than twenty-four hours. Blood 
examinations revealed no infection. The only 
treatment was removal of the ticks, but in twenty- 
four hours all were again normal with the ex- 
ception of 1 animal that was lame in the left hind 
leg. 

This film is superior to the original picture. 
Basically, it is much the same but the additions 
have materially improved it. It is still useful for 
much the same purposes, that is, for professional 
and lay audiences. 
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THE NEWS 


For many years, the December issue of the 
JourNAL has published the enrollment of the 
schools of veterinary medicine in the United States 
and Canada. Table 2 gives this information for 
the current year. 


TABLE i—Comparison for the Last Five Years of 
Freshmen Who Have Two, Three, or Four (or more) 
Years of Preveterinary Training 
of Preveterinary College 


1947-1948* 41% 12% 13% 
1949-1950 47% 27% 26% 
1951-1952 410% 32% 28% 
1952 42% 25% 33% 


*Of the students admitted “during these years, 34 per 
cent had one year of preprofessional college training. 


Table 1 gives the number of years of prepro- 
fessional college training of the students who have 
enrolled each year since 1947. Three hundred 
and thirty, or 33 per cent, of the freshmen this 
year have had four years of college training; 231, 
or 25 per cent, hold degrees of bachelor of science 
or higher. Whereas the ratio of students ac- 
cepted to the applicants in 1950 was 1:4 and in 
1951 was 1:3, this year it is again 1:3. The 17 


Enrollment in Colleges of Veterinary Medicine, 1952-1953. 
and Preprofessional Training of First-Year Students 


TABLE 2—Student Enrollment for the Academic Year 1952-1953 


schools in the United States, all of which require 
two years of preveterinary training, accepted 909 
freshmen from 2,879 applicants. 


Policy Change Relative to Calling Veteri- 
narians for Selective Service 


According to information received, the De- 
partment of the Army will effect a change in 
policy in meeting its requirements for veterinary 
officers beginning January, 1953. Under the 
new procedure, a call will be placed on Selective 
Service to procure the number of veterinarians 
needed by the Army. Those selected for in- 
duction from Priority 1 registrants under PL 
779, essentiality having been determined, will be 
given an opportunity to apply for appointment 
in the Army Veterinary Corps Reserve prior to 
induction. 

This change in policy means that those vet- 
erinary registrants in Priority 1 under PL 779, 
who do not have commissions in the Veterinary 
Reserve Corps, will be subject to involuntary 
call for military service to meet the require- 
ments of the Army Medical Service for veteri- 
nary Officers. 


Approved Schools Fresh. Soph. Jun. Sen. Spec. Grad.* Total 1951 Change 
‘Aisbama Polytechnic Institute 6 ~ ~61 ~ 39 ~ 247 +$ 
California, University of $2 52 $2 52 1 5 214 207 + 7 
Colorado A. & M. College 64 so S4 60 0 2 239 236 +3 
Georgia, University of 61 60 $3 $0 0 0 224 209 +15 
Illinois, University of 35 28 M“ 22 0 15 1M 124 +10 
lowa State College 70 62 60 57 2 12 263 259 +4 
Kansas State College 62 60 58 66 (1) 6 252 262 —10 
Michigan State College 64 62 57 $1 1 18 253 257 —- 
Minnesota, University of so 6 $1 49 1 21 218 217 +1 
Missouri, University of 40 31 29 29 0 1 120 122 —2 
New York State Veterinary College $2 48 ” 46 0 21 216 213 +3 
Ohio State University 72 68 70 64 0 19 293 294 — 1 
Oklahoma A. & M. College 42 32 34 30 0 0 138 140 —2 
Ontario Veterinary College 64 63 71 74 0 0 272 316 aw 
Pennsylvania, University of 56 47 a7 41 1 5 197 187 +10 
Quebec Veterinary School 22 24 21 24 0 24 115 122 — 7 
Texas A. & M. College 64 $7 43 a7 1 10 222 226 —4 
Tuskegee Institute 22 16 1 3 0 0 $2 9 +15 
Washington, State College of 49 aw a7 41 3 190 —6 
Totals 995 902 865 7 164 3858 3867 — 9 
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International Veterinary Congress Developments 


A bulletin received from the Organizing Com- 
mittee for the Fifteenth International Veterinary 
Congress to be held in Stockholm, Sweden, Aug. 
9-15, 1953, contained information which will be 
of mterest to veterinarians who are either plan- 
ning to attend or who may wish to become mem- 
bers of the Congress and obtain copies of the 
official proceedings. 

As announced in previous issues of the JourNAL 
(May, 1952, pp. 322-323, and September, 1952, 
pp. 214-215), plans for participation of United 
States veterinarians have been under way for some 
time and tours to various European countries 
have been arranged in connection with the Con- 
gress, as announced in a leaflet mailed to all 
AVMA members some time ago. 

Since that time, nearly 50 persons have indi- 
cated their intention of taking one or more of 
the tours and it appears that there will be a 
sizable delegation of American veterinarians and 
their wives at Stockholm. 

The Organizing Committee in Stockholin has 
notified the U. S. Committee that they have ac- 
cepted 30 proposals of topics and speakers from 
this country. When definite acceptances of invi- 
tations to U. S. speakers are received, the list 
will be published in the JourNaL. 


OrrictaL INFORMATION Anout THE CONGRESS 


Patron of the Congress.—His Majesty, the King 
of Sweden, 


Program.—In addition to the scientific proceed- 


Medimetric Institute Survey of Veterinarians 

Late in October, several members inquired about 
a four-page questionnaire they had received from 
the Medimetric Institute, 23 West 45th St., New 
York City, asking if the AVMA had approved 
or Was cooperating in the survey. The Association 
knew nothing about it until the inquiries and copies 
of the questionnaire were sent in 

A cover letter accompanying the questionnaire 
that a statistically 
veterinarians was being conducted in 


stated study of a accurate 
sample of 
the United States similar to one conducted among 
American Medical Association 
convention in last summer, 


designed to determine the status of medical prac 


physicians at the 
Chicago which was 
tice in this country. 

Inquiry at the A.M.A. offices in Chicago revealed 
that the agency in question made the survey of 
physicians on behalf of certain major companies in 
the drug industry and that it was conducted ethical- 
ly. Although the AVMA was not not apprised of 
the veterinary survey, it sees no reason why veter- 
inarians who are so inclined should not cooperate 
by filling out the questionnaires. 


ings which will be presented in plenary sessions 
and section meetings (May JourNAL), a recep- 
tion to Congress members is planned for the first 
day, social arrangements of other kinds, including 
a special ladies’ program, will take place during 
the week, also the official Congress banquet. 

Congress Membership—Members will include 
honorary (appointed at previous congresses) ; 
ordinary (official delegates appointed by the gov- 
ernments of various countries and veterinarians 
and others having a professional interest in the 
Congress) ; extraordinary (veterinary students and 
members of families of the foregoing categories) ; 
and special members (veterinarians, institutions, and 
others who do not attend or take part in the Con- 
gress but who wish to get the proceedings). 

Fees—Ordinary members will pay a fee of about 
80 Swedish kroner ($15.50), extraordinary mem- 
bers about 40 Swedish kroner ($7.75). The fee 
for special members has not been fixed but will 
be announced later. 

Applications for Membership—These will be 
transmitted by the appropriate national committees 
in the various countries. In due time, the U. S. 
Committee will solicit applications from veteri- 
narians and institutions in this country. 

Hotel Accommodations.—Although the Organiz- 
ing Committee has not announced an official hotel 
headquarters, it is understood that the Malmen 
Hotel in Stockholm will probably be so designated 
or at least be included as an official headquarters. 
It is a first-class hotel. 

Prices for living accommodations are about as 
follows: 


First-Class Hotels——About $2.50 to $4.00 per 
day for single rooms; $4.00 to $7.00 for double 
rooms (twin beds). 

Average Hotels—About $1.50 to $2.50 per day 
for single rooms; about $3.00 to $5.00 for double 
rooms (twin beds). 

These rates do not include the customary tipping 
and other charges which amount to about 20 to 30 
per cent. 


OrrictaL Tour Brocnure AVAILABLE 

Travel Service Bureau, Inc., 318 Harvard St., 
Brookline 46, Mass., which is handling AVMA 
tour arrangements to Stockholm, now has the com- 
plete official tour brochure available for those who 
are interested in one of the tours announced in the 
September JourRNAL and briefly described in the 
leaflet mailed to members. Anyone interested may 
obtain a copy by writing to Travel Service Bureau. 
The agency will also be glad to assist those who 
want to attend the Stockholm Congress but who 
do not plan to take any of the tours. 
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—Norwegian National Travel Office 
The Fish Market of the old Hanseatic city of Bergen. 
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STUDENT CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 


Iowa Chapter.—Activities of the Iowa State 
College Student Chapter of the AVMA got 
underway with the regular fall banquet on 
October 8, at which time the freshmen were 
recognized and awards given. On Oct. 18, at 
the annual veterinary alumni homecoming, 438 
attended the entertainment and picnic dinner. 
Other activities planned for the school year are 
a Christmas party with a Santa Claus for the 
children of veterinary medical students, and a 
skit by the junior class; a ball in the winter 
quarter, with a Miss and a Mrs. Veterinary 
Medicine; winter and spring smokers for stu- 
dents and faculty; Veishea dog show and float; 
and the annual spring dance at the country 
club. 


s/Bos McCutty, Secretary. 
eee 

Missouri Chapter.— On September 17, the 
University of Missouri Student Chapter of the 
AVMA held the annual smoker which honors 
the first year class. One of the speakers was 
Captain Kocturk, a Turkish army officer and 
veterinarian who gave an interesting talk of 
border relations with the Russians. 

On Oct. 6-7, the School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine acted as hosts for the twenty-eighth an- 
nual short course for graduate veterinarians. 
This was the first nonstudent group to meet 
in Missouri’s new student union building. 

The chapter has taken over the concessions 
for the University’s home football games in 
order to raise money for chapter activities. 

New officers for the fall semester are Vern 
Owens, president; R, C. Manfull, vice-president; 
John P. Hickcox, secretary; and C. W. Mon- 
sees, treasurer. 

s/Joun P. Hicxcox, Secretary. 
eee 

Pennsylvania Chapter.—The first meeting of 
the school year of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Student Chapter of the AVMA was an 
informal one dedicated to welcoming the fresh- 
men and providing a place for the mingling 
of new and old faces and names. Many faculty 
members, their wives, and large numbers of 
students from each class were present. 

Chapter President Paul Husted addressed the 
group and then introduced the speaker of the 
evening, Dr. William Kennedy of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania School of Medicine. 

Approximately 150 were in attendance at this 
meeting. 

s/Davip INGRAHAM, Secretary. 
e*ees 

Washington State Chapter.—At a meeting of 
the Washington State College Student Chapter 
of the AVMA on Oct. 7, 1952, Lynn George, 
president of the chapter, gave a report of his 
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attendance at the national convention of the 
AVMA in Atlantic City in June. 

Dean E. C. Stone welcomed the freshmen 
into the chapter and the veterinary college and 
discussed plans for the coming year. The mo- 
tion pictures “Battling Brucellosis” and “Brucel- 
losis in Swine” were shown to complete the 
evening's program, 

Officers for the chapter for the fall semester 
are: Lynn George, president; Bill Harris, vice- 
president; Barbara Sayre, secretary; Dick Reed, 
treasurer; Bob Lott, athletic chairman; Jack 
Robinette, parliamentarian; and Robert King, 
publicity chairman. 

s/Rosert Kine, Publicity Chairman. 


WOMEN'S AUXILIARY 


Value of Membership in the AVMA Auxili- 
ary—An Open Letter to Women Who Are 
Interested in Veterinary Science.—Membership 
in our AVMA Auxiliary and in our local auxil- 
iaries are tangible tokens of our interest in 
the veterinary profession. 

In last month’s “spotlight” article on our 
AVMA Auxiliary, the question was asked, “Are 
YOU a member of the AVMA Auxiliary?” This 
question was asked in a general sense, so that 
we who read that article and the other articles 
on the Auxiliary, as women who are connected 
in some way with the veterinary profession 
and who are interested in its progress, might 
ask ourselves that question. 

When that same question is asked of the in- 
dividual, various answers are received. In many 
cases, the answer is in the affirmative. In many 
other cases, it is the reverse. One of the most 
common reasons for not being a member is 
that many of us are unable to attend meetings. 
I would like to enlarge on that. 

It is wonderful to be able to attend all the 
meetings possible. We make new friendships 
and renew old ones. We come away feeling 
that the veterinary profession is the most won- 
derful profession, and we have a deep sense of 
pride that we are a part of it. We appreciate 
that it is one of the few professions where the 
wife, mother, or sister can play a part in her 
husband's, son’s, or brother’s success, and where 
she can fulfill that deep urge that all women 
have to be of help, and in a tangible, practical 
way. 

We must remember, however, that those of 
us who can not attend meetings have the op- 
portunity to help by our membership in the 
AVMA Auxiliary, with the knowledge that the 
dollar we pay out annually for membership is 
truly a “working dollar,” and that it’ goes to 
maintain our projects, that is, our loan fund, 
our annual award to a senior student in each 
of the accredited colleges; to maintain our 
contacts (administrative) with affiliated auxili- 
aries; and our work with the student wives in 
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the auxiliaries to the student chapters in each 
of the accredited colleges. (Next month we will 
tell you more about this important project in 
detail.) 

None of your membership dollar is used for 
annual meeting entertainment. We know that 
support of an AVMA Auxiliary brings increased 
interest in the state, regional, and provincial 
auxiliaries, and rightly so. 

Some of these membership dollars are being 
used this year for our new project. The AVMA 
Auxiliary News. It is planned especially to 
keep in touch with our members who are in- 
terested but who find it difficult to attend meet- 
ings. It will disseminate information about our 
affiliated auxiliaries, and will be a medium 
through which we can share common problems 
and interests. There will be one issue this year, 
which we hope to have ready for distribution 
in the early spring. It will be a tangible token 
of membership, and we hope that it will con- 
tribute much toward the future of the AVMA 
Auxiliary. The executive board of the AVMA 
Auxiliary feels that it will be an instrument 
for better understanding, knowledge, and ap- 
preciation of what all the affiliated auxiliaries 
are doing and achieving. 

The value of membership in the: AVMA 
Auxiliary is what we gain in knowing that each 
of us who is a member is, by that same token, 
showing her interest in a concrete way, and 
is contributing toward all the constructive 
projects which the AVMA Auxiliary sponsors. 

May I leave this thought with you? Our net 
membership, as of Oct. 13, 1952, was 2,709. 
It should be a great deal more, and it CAN 
be. And remember that... 

1) Any woman may become an active mem- 
ber of the AVMA Auxiliary if her husband 
is, or was while living, a member in good stand- 
ing of the AVMA. 

2) Any interested woman who is connected 
with veterinary science may become an associ- 
ate member, even though her husband is not a 
member. (The associate member is not eligible 
to vote or hold office in the Auxiliary.) 

My sincere good wishes to you all. 

s/(Mrs. H. S.) Hazer MacDona.p, President. 

eee 


Pennsylvania Auxiliary—The annual meeting 
of the Women’s Auxiliary to the Pennsylvania 
State Veterinary Medical Association was held 
on October 8-10 at Pocono Manor Hotel in the 
Pocono Mountains. Ninety members attended. 
Projects for the year include donations of: $100 
to the University of Pennsylvania School of 
Veterinary Medicine toward furnishing a rec- 
reation room for the women technicians and 
veterinarians; $25 to the AVMA Research 
Fund; $25 Award to a senior student in the 
large animal clinic; $10 to the AVMA student 
loan fund. 


Mrs. S. F. Scheidy, Drexel Hill, gave a 
report of the meeting of the national Auxiliary 
in Atlantic City in June. 


The new officers installed were: Mrs. R. D. 
Hoffman, Bedford, president; Mrs. Vincent 
Ruth, Lansdale, president-elect; Mrs. G. L. 


Hartenstein, York, secretary; and Mrs. James 
Eaglemen, Wommelsdorf, treasurer. 
s/Mrs. G. L. Hartenstein, Secretary. 
eee 
West Virginia Auxiliary.—The fall meeting 
of the Women’s Auxiliary to the West Virgina 
Veterinary Medical Association was held in 


The new officers of the West Virginia Women's Aux- 

iliary are (left to right)—Mrs. Wilbur Rehkemper, 

secretary; Mrs. Nick Endrizzi, vice-president; and Mrs. 
Elvin R. Coon, president. 


Charleston, Oct. 13, 1952. The business meet- 
ing and luncheon were held in the directors’ 
room of the Kanawha Airport. Officers elected 
for the coming year are: Mrs. Elvin R. Coon, 
Charleston, president; Mrs. Nick Endrizzi, 
Parkersburg, vice-president; Mrs. Wilbur Reh- 
kemper, Keyser, secretary-teasurer. 

The auxiliary voted to make gifts to the 
AVMA Research Fund and the AVMA Stu- 
dent Loan Fund. 

Six charter members were present: Mrs. 
Rose, Mrs. H. C. Williams, Mrs. S. O. Fisher, 
Mrs. T. C. Green, Mrs. Howard Newton, and 
Mrs. S. E. Hershey, who is also a charter 
member of the AVMA Auxiliary and one of 
its past treasurers. Mrs. H. V. Miller, a past 
president of AVMA Auxiliary, was also present. 

On the social calendar were a luncheon, a 
banquet, coffee at Woodrum’s, and a tour of the 
Capitol Building. 
s/(Mrs. W.L.) Maxine E. REN KEMPER, Secretary. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 


Laboratory Training Courses.—lLaboratory 
refresher training courses, sponsored by the 
Communicable Disease Center of the U. S. 
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Public Health Service, will be held from Jan. 
1, 1953, to Dec. 31, 1953, in Chamblee, Ga., and 
Montgomery, Ala. For information as to spe- 
cific dates and locations of the various courses, 
write to: Laboratory Training Services, Com- 
municable Disease Center, U. S. Public Health 
Service, P. O. Box 185, Chamblee, Ga. 

s/Rutn C. BessMaAn, Secretary. 

eee 


Veterinary Personnel Changes.—The follow- 
ing changes in the force of veterinarians in the 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry are reported 
as of Oct. 24, 1952. 

NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Robert F. Batchelor, Baton Rouge, La. 
Alex M. Cole, St. Louis, Mo. 

Jack W. Delany, South St. Joseph, Mo. 
David J. Doran, Beltsville, Md. 
Eugene E. Hamann, Kansas City, Kan. 
Ralph C, Howe, Des Moines, lowa. 
Karl Katz, Albany, N. Y. 

Sinus Loman, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Robert L. Mercer, Sacramento, Calif. 
Royal F. Nordstrum, Chicago, Il. 
Daniel Indianapolis, Ind. 
Thomas O . Washington, D. C. 
Warren G. i "Little Rock, Ark. 
Elwood Wedmore, Omaha, Neb. 
Leroy L. White, Little Rock, Ark. 
William W. Whitmore, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CANCELLATION 

Edward L. Blevins, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
DEATH 

Ernest V. Stromlund, Sioux City, Iowa. 


MILITARY FURLOUGHS 


Fleetwood Hines, Jackson, Miss. 
Keith E. Peterson, Seattle, Wash. 


RETURN FROM MILITARY FURLOUGH 
Jacob J. Schacter, Columbus, Ohio. 


RESIGNATIONS 
Ernest D. Barrows, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Charles L. Dents, Mexico City, Mex. 
Mark Field, Mexico City, Mex. 
Herbert R, Gomez, San Juan, P. R. 
Duron R. Kerby, Mexico City, Mex. 
Robert Y. Lewis, Detroit, Mich. 
Lyle K. Miller, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Alphonso C. Newman, Albany, N. Y. 
John E. Quatroche, Jacksonville, Fla. 
John Redmond, Dade City, Fla. 
James A. Rudolph, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Charles L. Vickers, St. Louis, Mo. 
Donald L. Williams, Mexico City, Mex. 


TERMINATION 


Arthur B. Crawford, Washington, D. C. 
Robert F. Batchelor, Mexico City, Mex. 


RETIREMENTS 
Leo E. Davis, Columbus, Ohio. 
George F. Flaherty, Fort Worth, Texas. 


TRANSFERS 

Raymond E. Caldwell, from Harrisburg to Allentown, Pa. 

Clarence O. Finch, from Mexico City, Mex., to Olympia, 
Wash. 

Fred F. Fischer, from Jefferson City, Mo., to Boise, 
Idaho. 

James KR. Goler, from Mexico City, Mex., to Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

James C. Green, from Madison, Wis., to Little Rock, 
Ark. 


Wm. B. Guldenschuh, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Esco Hollingsworth, from Louisville, Ky., 
Ind. 


Donald Miller, from Yuma, Ariz., to Phoenix, Ariz. 
Myron D. Moses, from Evansville, Ind., to Indianapolis, 


from Kingston, N. Y., to 


to Evansville, 


Ind. 

Theodore R. Myers, from Boise, Idaho, to Bismarck, 
N. Dak. 

Martin A. O' Brecht, 
Neb 


from Portland, Ore., to Omaha, 

Wm. M. Parham, Jr., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

James P. Whitman, Jr., from Fort Worth, Texas, to 
Memphis, Tenn. 

—- Whitmore, from Indianapolis, Ind., 


from Mexico City, Mex., to 


to Beltsville, 


TRANSFER CANCELLED 

Lawrence D. Boston, from Oklahoma City, Okla., to 

Denver, Colo. 
eee 

Examination for Veterinarians for BAI Va- 
cancies.—The U. S. Civil Service Commission 
has announced an examination for veterinarian 
(trainee) for work with the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, at 
locations throughout the country, with a begin- 
ning salary of $3,410 a year. 

A written test will be given. A four-year 
course in veterinary medicine is required. Stu- 
dents who expect to complete their courses by 
June 30, 1953, may apply. The maximum age 
limit, waived for veterans, is 35 years. 

Full information regarding the examination 
may be secured at most first- and second-class 
post offices or direct from the U. S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Washington 25, D. C. Applica- 
tions must be received by the Executive Sec- 
retary, Board of Civil Service Examiners, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D. C., not later than Nov. 25, 1952. 


APPLICATIONS 


Applicants — Members of Constituent 
Associations 

In accordance with paragraph (b) of Section 2, Article 
X, of the Administrative By-Laws, as revised at the annual 
meeting of the House of Representatives, Aug. 18, 1951, in 
Milwaukee, Wis., the names of applicants residing within 
the jurisdictional limits of the constituent association shall 
be published once in the JOURNAL. 

The following applicants have been certified as members 
of the constituent association that has jurisdiction over the 
area in which the applicant resides. This certification was 
cordance with Section 2, Article X, of the Administrative 
By-Laws. 

Gaw, James S. 

Huntingdon, Quebec. 

B.V.Sc., Ontario Veterinary College, 1939. 
WILLIAM R. 

356 So. Linden Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 

D.V.M., Washington State College, 1938. 
Rone, DoNALp 

2633 N. Stephens St., Roseburg, Ore. 

D.V.M., Colorado A. & M. College, 1951. 
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Applicants — Not Members of Constituent 
Associations 
In accordance with paragraph (b) of Section 2, Article 
X, of the Administrative By-Laws, as revised in the annual 
meeting of the House of Representatives, Aug. 18, 1951, 
in Milwaukee, Wis., notice of all applications from ap- 
plicants residing outside of the jurisdictional limits of the 
constituent associations, and members of the Armed Forces, 
shall be published in the JOURNAL for two successive 
months. The first notice shall give the applicant's full 
mame, school, and year of graduation, post office address, 
and the names of his endorsers. 
Second Listing 
SANTECO, RopoLro 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Van Zanpt, Joun N., 97th Vet. Food Insp. Det., 
Fort Clayton, Canal Zone. 
1952 Graduate Applicants 
The following are graduates, who have re- 
cently received their veterinary degree and who 
have applied for AVMA membership under the 
provision granted in the Administrative By-Laws 
to members in good standing of student chapters 
Applications from this year’s senior classes not 
received in time for listing this month will appear 
in later issues. An asterisk (*) after the name 
of a school indicates that all of this year’s gradu- 
ates have made application for membership. 
Second Listing 
University of Illinois* 
Loomis, Cuirrorp E., D.V.M., R.R. 4, Ottawa, IIL 
Ohio State University* 
DenuaMm, JAMes A., D.V.M., Owensboro, Ky. 


University of Pennsylvania 
Frencu, Cuartes R., V.M.D., 832 High St., Wil- 


liamsport, Pa. 


AMONG THE STATES AND 
PROVINCES 


T., Je, 1683 Kalakaua Ave., 


Arizona 
State Association.—On Dec. 4-6, 1952, the 
Arizona Veterinary Medical Association will 


hold its annual meeting in Chandler at the San 
Marcos Hotel. 

The following speakers will present papers on 
the scientific program: Drs. Raymond L. 
Butler, El Paso, Texas; R. V. Jessup, Glendale, 
Calif.; W. F. Irwin, Tulsa, Okla.; V. D. Stauffer, 
consulting veterinarian to Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, Washington, D. C.; James 
Farquharson, Colorado A. & M. College, Fort 
Collins; B. P. Cardon (Ph.D.), University of 
Arizona experiment station, Tucson; James A. 
Dolce (M.D.), public health director, Phoenix; 
R. J. Hight, Arizona state veterinarian; Donald 
Miller, veterinarian in charge, BAI, Phoenix; 
Ernest L. Parker (Ph.D.), Department of Agri- 
culture, Arizona State College, Tempe; Wm. J. 
Pistor and Raymond E. Reed, Department of 


Animal Pathology, University of Arizona ex- 
periment station; and C. G. Salsbury (M.D.), 
director of public health for Arizona. 

s/R. W. Secretary 


Six Veterinarians Licensed to Practice.— he 
British Columbia Veterinary Association has an- 
nounced the licensing of the following successful 
candidates at the receit provincial examinations: 

Dr. Victoria Sperber, Kamloops; Dr. P. A. 
Frier, Victoria; Dr. J. G. Fowler, Prince George; 
Dr. D. J. Price; Dr. D. A, Perry, South Burna- 
by; and Dr. A. S. Clerke, Vernon 

Dr. Sperber is a graduate of the Royal Veteri 
nary College of London; Dr. Frier is a graduate 
of Washington State College; and Drs. Fowler, 
Price, Perry, and Clerke are graduates of Ontario 
Veterinary College. 

s/Dr. J. G. Jervis, Resident Provincial Secretary 


Colorado 


State Association.—Dr. Kenneth V. Bolton of 
Rocky Ford was elected president of the Colo 
rado Veterinary Medical Association at the 
annual meeting in Denver, Sept. 18, 1952. Other 
officers elected at that time included Dr. Arthur 
V. Herzberger, Colorado Springs, as president 
elect, and Dr. Paul Pattridge, Golden, secretary 
treasurer. These elections were in accordance 
with the provisions of the new constitution for 
the election of a president, a president-elect, 
and a secretary-treasurer for the year 1952-1953 
and providing that thereafter the president-elect 
would assume the presidency, while the associa- 
tion would elect a president-elect and a secre 
tary-treasurer each year 

Nearly 200 veterinarians and their wives at 
tended, the annual banquet and dinner dance 
in the! Cosmopolitan Hotel where Dr. Floyd 
Cross acted as toastmaster. Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Gordon Allott spoke briefly at the evening 
banquet and Governor Dan Thornton made a 
surprise appearance to deliver an address to 
the group during the afternoon meeting 

The meeting was highlighted by papers con- 
tributed by such outstanding authorities as Dr. 
A. H. Craige, Jr., of Pitman-Moore Co., and 
Drs. W. D. Pounden and L. E. Johnson of 
Ohio State University. Many members felt 
that the outstanding feature of the meeting was 
the round-table luncheon where all members 
had an opportunity to question the speakers in 
detail regarding their specialties. A great deal 
of interest was shown by the quality and num- 
ber of the questions asked and much informa- 
tion was brought out at this time. 

Other speakers who contributed outstanding 
papers were Drs. A. A. Goodman, Rue Jensen, 
and L. A. Griner, of Fort Collins; J. E. Greene, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn; and 
L. C. Ferguson, Columbus, Ohio. 

s/R. K. Anverson, Resident Secretary. 
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California 

Short Course for Inseminators.—An cight-day 
short course for artificial inseminators was held 
at the University of California, School of Vet- 
erinary Medicine, Davis, on Sept. 3-11, 1952. 
Five members of the veterinary staff cooperated 
with three from the animal husbandry staff and 
two from agricultural extension in conducting a 
course for about 20 student inseminators. One 
student was from El Salvador and another from 
Israel. Similar have been given in 
three other states. 


courses 


Ilinois 

Short Course..-The Friday forenoon session 
of the short course at the College of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Illinois, October 24 and 
25, was devoted to clinical demonstrations by 
Drs. F. E. Connor, Morris; C. L. McGinnis, 
Peoria; W. L. Munson, Wyoming, IIL; W. G. 
Magrane, Mishawaka, Ind.; W. C. Logan, U. S. 
BAI, Urbana; and the following members from 
the faculty of the College of Veterinary Medi- 
cine: Drs. H. S. Bryan, N. D. Levine, R. D. 
Hatch, J. O. Alberts, H. J. Hardenbrook, R. E. 
Witter, and L. E. Boley. 

Panel discussions were featured at the other 
three sessions which were held in the audito- 
rium of the university's fine new veterinary 
medical building. The auditorium is a_ beau- 
tiful room with unusually fine acoustics. 

The panel on anthrax, leptospirosis, and 
vesicular exanthema was moderated by Dr. 
C. C. Morrill, on Friday afternoon. Members 
of the staff also reported briefly on their re- 
search projects. Dr. C. K. Whitehair discussed 
nutritional problems, and Dr. C. W. Magrane 
gave an illustrated lecture on diseases of the 
eye. 

The Friday evening panel, moderated by Dr. 
L. M. Hutchings, Purdue University, discussed 
hog cholera vaccines. The members of the 
Saturday forenoon panel, with Dr. B. T. Simms, 
chief, Bureau of Animal Industry, as moderator, 
discussed brucellosis. 

The meeting adjourned in 
Purdue-Illinois game.—W. A. A. 

eee 

Veterinary Symposium.—On Oct. 22, 1952, 
the director and staff of the Gaines Dog Re- 
search Center in Kankakee, presented the sec- 
ond annual veterinary symposium on “The 
Newer Knowledge About Dogs.” 

Among the subjects discussed were breeding, 
kennel management, nutrition, infectious dis- 
eases, noninfectious diseases, and parasitic dis- 
eases. The following speakers presented papers: 
Drs. Fred J. Kingma, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, Ohio State University, Columbus; 
Thomas J. Jones, dean, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Georgia, Athens; W. A. 


Krehl, Yale G. C. Poppensiek, 


time for the 


University; 
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Veterinary Virus Research Institute, New York 
State Veterinary College, Ithaca; R, E. Witter, 
College of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Illinois, Urbana; and Edward K. Sales, School 
of Veterinary Medicine, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing. 

One of the features of the program was a 
conducted tour of Gaines Research Kennels. 

eee 

Mississippi Valley Association——The forty- 
eighth annual convention of the Mississippi 
Valley Veterinary Medical Association was held 
at the Hotel Pere Marquette, Peoria, on Oct. 
28-29, 1952. 

The following speakers presented papers at 
this meeting: Drs. C. T. Easley, Turner Ranch, . 
Sulphur, Okla.; Paul Barto, University of IIli- 
nois, Champaign; R. J. Kirkpatrick, Galesburg; 
Herb Marsh, Princeton; John Carey, West 
Liberty, lowa; J. D. Ray, White Hall; Frank 
Connor, Morris; George Mathers, University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn.; Fred Stuttle 
(M.D.), Peoria; and C. W. Burch, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 

s/A. C. GATHMANN, Secretary. 
eee 

Northern Association.—The fall meeting of 
the Northern Illinois Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation was held at the Hotel Faust, Rockford, 
on September 17, with 168 men and 41 women 
registered. 

The following business was transacted at the 
meeting: the Association donated $100 and the 
Auxiliary $25 to the AVMA Research Fund. 
A resolution regarding the cooking of garbage 
before being fed to swine was approved with 
recommendation to the State Department of 
Agriculture that it be made a law. 

The following speakers presented papers on 
the scientific program: Drs. John A. Pinkos, 
director of dog food research, the Quaker Oats 
Co.; E. A. Woelffer, Oconomowoc, Wis.; R. V. 
Johnsron, Pitman-Moore Co., Zionsville, Ind.; 
Morris Erdheim, Grayslake; Roy A. Thompson, 
superintendent, Division of Livestock Industry, 
Springfield; R. C. Klussendorf, director of vet- 
erinary medical services, Commercial Solvents 
Corp., Terre Haute, Ind.; Frank Connor, Mor- 
ris; John T. Foley, Cary; and Herbert P. Wes- 
sels, Geneva. 

The new officers for 1953 are Drs. D. R. 
Stephenson, Rockford, president; L. W. Derrer, 
Mt. Carroll, president-elect; J. W. Boller, 
Harvard, secretary-treasurer; and Frank Con- 
nor, Morris, executive board. 

s/L. W. Derrer, Retiring Secretary. 
eee 

Midwest Small Animal Association.—The 
Midwest Small Animal Association invited the 
American Animal Hospital Association to hold 
its regional meeting in connection with the 
Midwest group in Burlington, Iowa, on No- 
vember 12 and 13. 
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The meeting convened at 2:30 p.m. on No- 
vember 12, with a panel discussion on hospital 
problems, featuring problems of management, 
hospital hours, records, quantity buying, and 
the obtaining of lay personnel. This was fol- 
lowed by a catfish dinner and another panel 
discussion in the evening. 

On the second day of the meeting, the Mid- 
west Association featured a technical program 
with Dr. R. H. Jourdan, Colorado A. & M. Col- 
lege, Fort Collins, and Dr. George W. Mather, 
University of Minnesota, as the principal 
speakers. 

s/Wayne Riser, Executive Secretary. 
eee 

New Staff Members Join Illinois Veterinary 
College—Four new staff members have been 
appointed to the staff of the University of IIli- 
nois College of Veterinary Medicine. 

Dr. L. E. McDonald (MSC '49), formerly 
an AVMA research fellow at the University of 
Wisconsin, has been appointed instructor of 
veterinary physiology and pharmacology. He 
is a member of the AVMA and the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 
During World War II, he served in the Air 
Force. 

Dr. H. J. Morgan (1SC '47), formerly in 
practice at Ruthven, lowa, was appointed in- 
structor in veterinary anatomy and histology. 

Dr. A. H. Safanie (COR '47), formerly as- 
sistant professor of veterinary anatomy at 
Michigan State College, has been appointed in- 
structor in veterinary anatomy and histology. 
Dr. Safanie, who received the M.S. degree in 
anatomy from Michigan State College, is a 
member of the AVMA and the American Asso- 
ciation of Veterinary Anatomists. 

Dr. D. A. Willigan (ONT '52) has been ap- 
pointed instructor in veterinary pathology and 
hygiene. Dr. Willigan is a member of the 
AVMA and of the Canadian Veterinary Med- 
ical Association, and the Ontario Veterinary 
Science Association. 

s/Rovert GraHamM, Dean. 
e*ees 

Dr. Gomez Visits AVMA Office.—A recent 
visitor at the AVMA office was Dr. Angel K. 
Gomez, dean of the College of Veterinary 
Science at Manila, P.I. A graduate of Manila 
in 1914, Dr. Gomez took graduate work at the 
University of Pennsylvania and Cornell Uni- 
versity. He has been on the faculty of the 
College of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
the Philippines at Quezon City, since then. A 
new building to house the veterinary college is 
soon to be constructed outside of Manila, and 
Dr. Gomez is visiting various schools to survey 
their facilities. His school has a faculty of 14 
and has about ten graduates each year. 


Indiana 
Short Course.—The fortieth annual 


short 
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course for veterinarians at Purdue University, 
October 1-3, was an excellent meeting with 
about 275 veterinarians registered. 

One evening was profitably devoted to reports 
on research by several members of the staff of 
the Department of Veterinary Science, Purdue 
University. Other speakers were Dr. L. P. 
Doyle, Lafayette; Mr. W. D. Knox, editor, 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis.; Drs. 
J. W. Green and T. K. Jones, Indianapolis; 
M. H. Roepke, University of Minnesota, St. 
Paul; C. L. Nelson, Jewell, lowa; W. L. Sipple, 


Tifton, Ga; W. A. Aitken, editor, AVMA 
Journals, Chicago; C. R. Smith, Ohio State 
University, Columbus; Wm. Riley, Michigan 


State College, East Lansing; W. D. Pounden, 
Wooster, Ohio; D. Sikes, Lafayette; W. V. 
Hornbacker, Auburn, Ind. 

The large group at the banquet Thursday 
evening was royally entertained by Purdue's 
fine Varsity Glee Club and by Professor L. M. 
Sears, a talented speaker. The conference was 
terminated by a clinical demonstration at the 
veterinary science building on Friday. 

eee 

Northeastern Association. The Northeastern 
Indiana Veterinary Medical Association met in 
Fort Wayne on Oct. 14, 1952. After a round- 
table discussion of diseases of large and small 
animals, the Committee on Civil Defense re- 
ported ways veterinarians could serve in war- 
time emergency. Some of these are: treating 
ailing animals, inspection of meat and other 
foods, first aid, which could be administered in 
many animal hospitals, some of which are 
equipped with x-ray equipment for emer- 
gencies. 

s/J. L. Resident Secretary. 
eee 

Wabash Valley Association.—Dr. R. C. Klus- 
sendorf, director of veterinary medical services 
for Commercial Solvents Corp., Terre Haute, 
spoke on diseases of cattle at the Sept. 24, 
1952, meeting of the Wabash Valley Veterinary 
Medical Association. He illustrated his dis- 
cussion with slides. A lively discussion fol- 
lowed. 

The hosts at this meeting were Dr. and Mrs. 
Bruce Klotz of Peru. 

s/J. L. Resident Secretary. 
eee 

Tenth District Association —On September 
18, The Tenth District (Ind.) Veterinary Med- 
ical Association met at the Indiana Gun Club, 
Indianapolis, to hear Dr. H. E. Downing dis- 
cuss antibiotics. Dr. T. K. Jones, in charge, 
BAI in Indiana, discussed vesicular exanthema. 

At the October 16 meeting in Eaton, Ohio, 
Dr. Harold Amstutz, ambulatory clinic, School 
of Veterinary Medicine, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, spoke on bovine fertility and repro- 
duction. His discussion was illustrated with a 
motion picture. 
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Dr. and Mrs. H. T. Deason, Eaton, and Dr. 
and Mrs. M. E. Clark, Boston, were hosts to 
the group. 

s/J. L. Kixmutter, Resident Secretary. 


lowa 

Southwestern Association.—The fall meeting 
of the Southwestern lowa Veterinary Medical 
Association was held Oct. 7,.1952, at the Hotel 
Chieftain in Council Bluffs with 150 in attend- 
ance. 

The following speakers comprised the scien- 
tific program: Drs. H. U. Garrett, state veteri- 
narian, Des Moines; C. W. Brown, U. S. BAI, 
Des Moines; E. P. Anderson, state veterinarian, 
Lincoln, Neb.; J. D. Ray, White Hall, IIL; 
N. H. Casselberry, Cutter Laboratories, Berke- 
ley, Calif.; Morris Johnson, Lowa State College, 
Ames; George T. Edds, Fort Dodge Labora- 
tories, Fort Dodge; V. W. Gesellchen, Corn 
States Laboratories, Omaha, Neb.; Jack Cady, 
Arlington, Neb.; and E, J. Osen, Anita. The 
motion pictures “Vesicular Exanthema in 
Swine” and “Atrophic Rhinitis of Swine,” from 
the AVMA film library, were shown. 

Che officers elected at this meeting are Drs. 
7. Clearfield, president; H. A. 
Jokerst, vice-president; and G. A. 
Hawthorne, Clarinda, secretary-treasurer. 

s/F. B. YOUNG, Resident Secretary. 

Eastern Association._—The thirty-ninth annual 
meeting of the Eastern Iowa Veterinary Asso- 
ciation was held in the Hotel Montrose, Cedar 
Rapids, on October 9 and 10, with an attendance 
of approximately 225. 

Che following speakers participated in the 
program: Drs. G. H. Moore, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing; H. C. H. Kernkamp, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul; J. D. Ray, 
White Hall, IIL; A. J. Murphy, Winthrop; Mr. 
F, E. Condor, Vita-Vet Laboratories, Marion, 
Ind.; Drs. A. R. Stephenson, Bennett; Paul C. 
Bennett, lowa State College, Ames; A. F. Alli- 
son, Marshalltown; Guy S. Jones, lowa De- 
partment of Agriculture, Cedar Rapids; Frank 
Thorp, Michigan State College, East Lansing; 
W. L. Boyd, St. Paul, Minn., president of the 
AV MA; and Warren E. Bowstead, Lowden. 

The new officers of the Association are Drs. 
N. R. Waggoner, Olin, president; H. G. Dow, 
Fort Madison, vice-president; Wayne Thomp- 
son, Earlville, secretary; and A. R. Menary, 
Cedar Rapids, treasurer. 

s/F. B. Younc, Resident Secretary. 


Thomson, 
Earling, 


Kansas 


Southeast Association.-The Southeast Kan- 
sas District Veterinary Medical Association met 
at the Saddle Club in Chanute on September 
25. Dr. Joe F. Knappenberger of Ashe Lock- 
hart, Inc., Kansas City, Mo., spoke on the 
shipping fever problem. Dr. T. P. Crispell of 
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Parsons acted as master of ceremonies. Drs. R. 
A. Couk and B. D. Winters of Chanute were 
hosts to the approximately 40 veterinarians who 
attended. 

Drs. Lester Jackson of Hiattville, Ben Sham- 
baugh of Burlington, and Charles W. Jackson 
of lola told how they handle the shipping fever 
problems in their respective practices. 

s/K. M. Curts, Resident Secretary. 
eee 

Kansas City Association——On Oct. 21, 1952, 
Dr. Milo Johnson, of the Division of Quaran- 
tine, U. S. BAI, presented a paper on vesicular 
diseases before the Kansas City Veterinary 
Medical Association. Dr. A. H. Quin, Jensen- 
Salsbery Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo., led 
the discussion of this and other problems of 
general interest. The motion picture “Livestock 
Pest Control,” furnished by the California 
Spray-Chemical Corp., was shown. 

s/K. MayNaArp Curts, Secretary. 


Kentucky 
Jefferson County Society.—At the October 
meeting of the Jefferson County Veterinary 
Society, the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: Drs. Joseph T. Stearns, La- 
Grange, president; Carl F. Govert, Bardstown, 
vice-president; and Edwin M. Lang, Louisville, 
secretary-treasurer. 
s/F. M. Kearns, Retiring Secretary 


Louisiana 

Death of Paul Quilty.—The veterinary med- 
ical profession of Louisiana lost one of its most 
valuable members when Dr. Paul Quilty died 
recently at his home in Lake Charles. Dr. 
Quilty was born in Vienna, Ohio, in 1874 and, 
after his preliminary education there, he entered 
the Kansas City Veterinary College, graduating 
in 1903. Shortly after receiving his degree he 
and a younger brother moved to Lake Charles 
where they operated a large animal hospital. 

Beside his rating as an excellent small animal 
surgeon, Dr. Quilty had attained the thirty- 
third degree in masonry, the highest honorary 
mark that can be conferred by that fraternity. 
He was a past master of his mother lodge, Lake 
Charles Lodge No. 165; past master of Caica- 
sieu Lodge No. 400; and past master of Rudolph 
Krause Lodge No. 433, and charter member of 
the latter two. He was also a member of El 
Karubah Shrine temple. 

With all of the above duties on his shoulders, 
still he found the time to help with the founding 
and organization of the Southwest Louisiana 
Veterinary Medical Association, a small but 
active organization. He was a member of the 
Louisiana Veterinary Medical Association and 
had been a member of the AVMA. 

It can be truly said that he-was an honor to 
the veterinary profession, and that few men, if 
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any, possessed a higher standard of moral 
character than he—meekness, kindness, affable- 
ness, honesty, and tolerance standing out in 
bold relief throughout his entire life. His gentle, 
soft-spoken voice will be sorely missed by 
those who knew him well.—]J.A.G. 


Michigan 
Southeastern Association.—_Dr. James Archi- 
bald, of the Ontario Veterinary College, dis- 
cussed atrophic pancreatitis and Sherman bone 
plating at the October 8 meeting of the South- 
eastern Michigan Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion in Detroit. 
s/S. Keiry, Secretary. 


Minnesota 

Short Course.—Foot-and-mouth disease, ve- 
sicular stomatitis, and various swine and stall 
animal diseases were among the subjects dis- 
cussed during the twenty-ninth annual short 
course for veterinarians on the St. Paul campus 
of the University of Minnesota on October 23- 
24. 

Other subjects discussed were malignant 
catarrhal fever, pyometra in the bitch, canine 
distemper, otitis in small animals, recent para- 
siticides for small animals, dysentery and 
atrophic rhinitis of swine, and use of the newer 
hog cholera vaccines. In addition, Dr. A. H. 
Quin, head of the professional service division, 
Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo., 
was moderator of a panel discussion on swine 
diseases. Other panel members were Drs. P. C. 
Bennett, Iowa State College, Ames; F. J. To- 
bola, Jackson; and R. A. Merrill, H. C. H. 
Kernkamp, and R. Fenstermacher, members of 
the University of Minnesota veterinary staff. 

Other guest speakers were Drs. F. C. Driver, 
federal inspector in charge, BAI, St. Paul; 
G. E. Keller, field veterinarian, Minnesota State 
Livestock Sanitary Board; M. S. Shahan, head 
of foot-and-mouth disease research, Patho- 
logical Division, BAI, Washington, D. C.; Dale 
Sorenson, University of Wisconsin, Madison; 
R. L. West, secretary and executive officer, 
Minnesota State Livestock Sanitary Board; and 
C. J. Rosell, St. Paul. 

Other University of Minnesota veterinary 
staff members to appear on the program were 
Drs. M. H. Roepke, D. H. Clifford, H. J. Grif- 
fiths, Harvey H. Hoyt, R. L. Kitchell, D. G. 
Low, G. W. Mather, B. S. Pomeroy, J. H. 
Sautrer, A. F. Sellers, and Alvin F. Weber. 

s/H. J. Grirritus, Resident Secretary. 
eee 

Southern Society—At the September 24 
meeting of the Southern Minnesota Veterinary 
Medical Society, Drs. Robert Hanson (Ph.D.), 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, and E. H. 
Nordstrom, field inspector of the BAI, Mason 
City, Iowa, discussed vesicular diseases. The 
following officers were elected: Drs. A. B. 


Magnusson, Blooming Prairie, president; J. M. 
Higbee, Albert Lea, vice-president; and G. A. 
Young, Austin, secretary-treasurer. 

s/H. J. Grirrirus, Resident Secretary. 
Missouri 

Short Course.—The University of Missouri's 
twenty-eighth annual short course for veteri- 
narians, under the direction of their new School 
of Veterinary Medicine, on October 6 and 7, 
Was a success in every way. All of the sessions 
were held in the University’s fine new Memorial 
Union. Speakers on the program included 
Drs. George R. Fowler, Iowa State College, 
Ames; Ray D. Hatch, University of Lllinois, 
Urbana; J. P. Carney, Meridian, Miss.; H. E. 
Curry, state veterinarian, Jefferson City, Mo.; 
M. L. Johnson, Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Topeka, Kan.; W. A. Aitken, editor, AVMA 
Journals, Chicago; and A. A. Case of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. At the final session, Dr. 
A. H. Quin of Kansas City, Missouri, acted as 
moderator at a panel discussion which. must 
have been of interest. At least it kept a good 
attendance until a late hour on the second 
afternoon. 

eee 

Meeting Schedule of State Association.—The 
meeting schedule of the Missouri Veterinary 
Medical Association has been adjusted. Ac- 
cording to new by-laws recently adopted, the 
regular annual meeting which has always been 
held during the summer will now be a winter 
meeting and will alternate from year to year 
between St. Louis and Kansas City. 

St. Louis will be host city to the convention 
on Feb. 23-24, 1953, at the Hotel Jefferson. The 
Greater St. Louis Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion is in charge of local arrangements, with 
Dr. S. W. Hailer as general chairman. 

In addition to Missouri veterinarians, the 
program is expected to attract a number from 
Illinois, Indiana, and Kentucky. 

s/J. L. Weis, Secretary. 
eee 

Southwest Association.— The following speak- 
ers addressed the Southwest Missouri Veteri- 
nary Medical Association on Sept. 17, 1952, at 
Dr. T. D. Wills’ Veterinary Hospital in Cape 
Girardeau: Drs. H. E. Curry, Jefferson City; 
E. F. Ebert, and A. A. Case of the University 
of Missouri, School of Veterinary Medicine, 
Columbia; and Dr. Doehler of Corn Belt Labo- 
ratories. 

On September 25, the following speakers ap- 
peared on the program: Drs. H. E. Curry, 
Jefferson City; Stanley Smith and M. E. Taylor 
of the University of Missouri, School of Vet- 
erinary Medicine, Columbia; E. R. Price, public 
health veterinarian, Missouri Division of 
Health, Jefferson City; and J. F. Knappen- 
berger, Ashe Lockhart, Inc., Kansas City. 
s/A. H. Grorn, Secretary. 
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New York 

State Society.—Approximately 600 members 
of the New York State Veterinary Medical So- 
ciety met at the Sagamore Hotel, Bolton Land- 
ing, on Sept. 9-12, 1952. 

One of the highlights of an outstanding pro- 
gram was the demonstration of the advance in 
telephone service by the New York Telephone 
Company, during which calls were made to 
General J. A. McCallum, president of the 
AVMA, in Washington, D. C.; Mr. Chas. 
Travers, executive secretary of the California 
Veterinary Medical Association, in San Fran- 
cisco; and to Dr. C. D. Van Houweling, as- 
sistant executive secretary of the AVMA, who 
presented the Association’s greetings from the 
central office in Chicago. The rapidity with 
which each call was made was timed by a 
clock for the audience to see and the voices of 
the persons speaking were heard by all over a 
public address system. 

Other speakers who presented papers at this 
meeting were Drs. John L. McAuliff, Cortland; 
George H. Hopson, chairman, New York State 
Advisory Committee on Selective Service; R. F. 
Korns, director of the bureau of epidemiology 
and communicable diseases of the State Depart- 
ment of Health; D. D. Delahanty, New York 
State Veterinary College; Frank Bloom, asso- 
ciate pathologist of the State University College 
of Medicine and a small animal practitioner; 
E. J. Hurwitt, chief of the surgical division, 
Montefiore Hospital, New York City, and clin- 
ical professor of surgery at Columbia University 
College of Medicine; H. E. Jensen, Cleveland, 
Ohio; S. G. Penny, Brooklyn; William Payne, 
medical photographer, Roswell Park Memorial 
Institute; J. B. Engle, Summit, N. J.; L. W. 
Goodman, Manhasset; E. P. Leonard, Ithaca; 
C. P. Zepp, Sr., New York City; Dean W. A. 
Hagan of the New York State Veterinary Col- 
lege; and Yoshiharu Sekimoto of Tokyo, Japan, 
who presented greetings from the Japan Veteri- 
nary Medical Association. 

The following officers were elected: Drs. 
Walter D. Way, Westport, president-elect; and 
W. J. Sellman, Utica, treasurer. Dr. S. S. 
Miller, Larchmont, will serve as president. 

Social activities included a tour of Fort 
Ticonderoga, the annual golf tournament; skeet 
shoot, cruise, a first-run motion picture, frank- 
furter roast, and the annual banquet. 

s/}. S. Hatat, Secretary. 
eee 

New York City Association.—The regular 
meeting of the Veterinary Medical Association 
of New York City, Inc., was held at the New 
York Academy of Sciences on October 1. Dr. 
Robert S. MacKellar, Sr., presented an engraved 
gavel to President Fletcher, who presided over 
the meeting. 

Miss Edna M. DuBois, senior research as- 
sistant, Jackson Memorial Laboratory, Bar 
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Harbor, Maine, presented an illustrated paper 
on “A Discussion of Some Physical and Mental 
Abnormalities in the Dog.” 

The following guests were present: Col. C. 
W. Betzold, S. Dorfman, W. C. Glenney, F. L. 
Herchenroder, C. J. Kensler, J. Krakauskas, 
Leo L. Lieberman, H. B. Lustig, M. H. Milman, 
John Quatroche, Miss Georgia Sacks, A. Schaf- 
fer, and D. W. Johnson. 

The business meeting was dispensed with and 
cocktails and refreshments were served. 

s/C. R. Scuroeper, Secretary. 


North Carolina 


Central Association.—The Central Carolina 
Veterinary Medical Association met at the 
O’Henry Hotel in Greensboro, N. Car., on Oct. 
8, 1952. Mr. W. C. King of Greensboro, a 
director of the National Chinchilla Association, 
talked on the chinchilla industry. After his 
talk, Dr. John Chambless, Lexington, Ky., pre- 
sented a paper on diseases of the chinchilla. 

s/Ciype W. YounG, Resident Secretary. 
eee 

Piedmont Association.—The Piedmont Veteri- 
nary Medical Association met at Mulls Motel 
in Hickory on Sept. 26, 1952. Dr. G. R. Arm- 
strong gave a review of the papers which were 
presented at the state meeting. 

s/CLype W. Younc, Resident Secretary. 
eee 

Personal.—Dr. R. W. Smith of Onslow do- 
nated his time to blood test the calves entered 
by Onslow youngsters in the New Bern and 
Wilmington Junior Dairy Cattle Shows. With- 
out this test, the calves could not be entered in 
the show. 

s/CLiype W. Younc, Resident Secretary. 


Pennsylvania 


State Association.—During the business ses- 
sion of the Pennsylvania State Veterinary Med- 
ical Association, on October 8-10, a resolution 
was passed on the sterilization of garbage, and 
a board of governors was established to con- 
sider and transact business in the interim be- 
tween regular trustees’ meetings. 

The following officers were elected: Drs. 
S. F. Scheidy, West Point, president; C. J. 
Hollister, Montrose, president-elect; R. G. 
Little, Williamsport, first vice-president; D. C. 
Service, Elwood City, second vice-president; 
Sherman Ames, Sr., Easton, third  vice- 
president; R. D. Snyder, Upper Darby, corre- 
sponding secretary; and E. T. Booth, Philadel- 
phia, treasurer. 

s/R. D. HorrMan, Resident Secretary. 
eee 


“The Bryans of Bucks County.”—This is the 
title of a featured article in the Sept. 25, 1952, 
issue of Hoard’s Dairyman. It says, “The Bryans, 
whose herd of registered Guernseys was one of 
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the finest in the state, achieved success in rear- 
ing a family, too.” Two of their six sons are 
well known in the veterinary profession, and 
both specialized in dairy cattle practice. Dr. 
Claude Bryan was dean of the School of Veteri- 
nary Medicine at Michigan State College until 
his untimely death in July, 1951. Dr. Harold 
Bryan is a member of the faculty of the College 
of Veterinary Medicine at the University of 
Illinois. 


Washington 

State Association——The Washington State 
Veterinary Medical Association held their An- 
nual meeting at the Chinook Hotel in Yakima 
September 26 and 27. Seventy-three veteri- 
narians registered and many of them brought 
their wives. Everyone enjoyed a splendid pro- 
gram. 

Dr. Lee Seghetti of Bozeman, Mont., talked 
on cattle and sheep diseases. Dr. Mark Morris 
of Topeka, Kan., talked on small animal nutri- 
tion. Dr. A. E. Crouse gave some information 
regarding the work of the State Department of 
Agriculture. Mr. Allan Rogers of Ellensburg 
appeared on the program and expressed the 
cattleman’s viewpoint. 

The meeting was highlighted by a dinner and 
dance Friday evening. Dr. E. E. Stone, the 
new dean of the College of Veterinary Medicine 
at Pullman, was the featured speaker. 

At the regular business meeting Saturday 
morning, Dr. Peter MacKintosh of Yakima re- 
ported thoroughly on his experiences as a dele- 
gate to the AVMA. He also reported on bru- 
cellosis. This report was very well received. 

Officers elected for the coming year are: 
Drs. P. M. Hinze, Carnation, president; Robert 
Burch, Seattle, vice-president; J. L. Ellis, 
Olympia, secretary-treasurer. The trustees are: 
Drs. Peter G. MacKintosh, E. E. Wegner; 
Seattle; James Kraft, Seattle; Wm. Harris, 
Puyallup; T. Robert Phelps, Vancouver; LaMar 
Gaw, Oak Harbor; and John Stevens, Sequim. 
Also included as trustees are Dr. A. E. Crouse 
to represent the State Department; Dr. Fred 
Shigley, the federal office; and Dr. E. C. Stone, 
the College of Veterinary Medicine. 

s/J. L. Extts, Secretary. 


Veterinary College Buildings Named to 
Honor Former Deans.—On October 26, dedica- 
tion ceremonies were held at Washington State 
College at which time the two buildings housing 
the College of Veterinary Medicine were named 
in honor of two former deans. The veterinary 
classroom building was named Wegner Hall 
for Dr. E. E. Wegner who headed the school 
from 1919 to 1947, and the veterinary clinic 
building was named for Dr. J. E. McCoy, long- 
time faculty member (see the July JourNat, p. 
71) and later dean, now dean emeritus. 
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Plaques in honor of the two former deans 
were unveiled during the exercises, which they 
attended. 


West Virginia 
State Association.—The twenty-third annual 
meeting of the West Virginia Veterinary Med- 


New officers of the West Virginia Veterinary Medical 

Association are (left to right) Drs. James P. Bailey, 

president; Elvin R. Coon, secretary-treasurer; and 
Victor Miller, vice-president. 


ical Association was held at the Kanawha 
Hotel, Charleston, on Oct. 12-13, 1952, with an 
attendance of 40 members and guests. 

The following scientific program was pre- 
sented: Dr. S. E. Hershey, Charleston, “Re- 
port on AVMA House of Representatives”; 
Dr. R. W. Brown, U. S. BAI, Washington, 
D. C., “Staphylococcic Mastitis”; Dr. W. F. 
Hoffman, Pittsburgh, Pa., “Small Animal Prac- 
tice” and “General Topics of Interest”; Dr. 
George Ott, Fromm Laboratories, Grafton, 
Wis., “Virus Diseases.” Dr. Brown also pre- 
sented a film on “Vesicular Exanthema in 
Swine.” 

The newly elected officers of the association 
are Drs. James P. Bailey, Bluefield, president; 
Victor H. Miller, Charleston, vice-president; 


and Elvin R. Coon, Charleston, secretary- 
treasurer. 

s/Etvin R. Coon, Secretary 
Wisconsin 


Course in Biology of Infectious Diseases. A 
Course in the Problems in the Biology of In- 
fectious Diseases is offered during the fall 
semester, 1952, at the University of Wisconsin, 
by Sir Frank MacFarlane Burnet, M.D., Ph.D., 
F.R.A.C.P., F.R.S., director of the Walter and 
Eliza Hall Institute for Medical Research, Mel- 
bourne, Australia; and professor of experimental 
medicine at the University of Melbourne. 

Sir MacFarlane’s brilliant researches during 
the past several decades have contributed 
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greatly to a better knowledge of disease agents, 
especially viruses, and to a clearer under- 
standing of infectious diseases as biological 
phenomena. His early work with bacteriophagy 
initiated extensive critical study of the mecha- 
nism of virus infection. His more recent con- 
tributions have established a rationale for the 
study and interpretation of the impact of 
genetics on the host-parasite relationship. 

s/C. A. BRANDLY. 


MARRIAGES 


Inskip and Victoria M. 


Mr. Oliver Sperber 


(MRCVS ’48), both of Kamloops, B. C., were 
married at Kamloops on Sept. 11, 1952 


BIRTHS 


Capt. (COR '49) and Mrs. Stanley 
Boston, Mass., announce the birth of a 
Stephen Michael, on Aug. 19, 1952. 

Dr. (OSU '51) and Mrs, Richard E. Pliske, 
Michigan City, Ind., announce the birth of a son, 
Richard Douglas on Aug. 26, 1952. 


DEATHS 


*Gerardo Arroyo (OSU '49), 34, Shelbyville, 
Ind., died July 22, 1952. A native of Puerto 
Rico, Dr. Arroyo had worked for the Bureau of 
Animal Industry for two years after receiving 
his D.V.M. and then established a 
private practice in Shelbyville in September, 
1951. He is survived by his widow and two 
children. Dr. Arroyo was a member of the 
AVMA., 

*Harold G. Bond (OSU ‘15), 62, Columbus, 
Ohio, died June 4, 1952. Dr. Bond was a mem- 
ber of the Ohio State Veterinary Medical Asso 
the AVMA. He is survived by 


Glick, 


son, 


degree, 


ciation and of 
his widow 

*Emmett W. Cantrall (\WSC '36), 48, Ukiah, 
Calif., died Sept. 26, 1952, of undulant fever and 
complications. Dr. Cantrall practiced in Grants 
Pass from 1938 to 1944, where he served on the 
Oregon State Veterinary Medical Examining 
Board. He later practiced in Alturas, Calif., 
and Union, Ore. He is survived by his widow, 
two daughters, and a son. Dr. Cantrall was a 
member of the AVMA. 

*Harold M. Halverson (CVC '07), 71, Yank- 
ton, S. Dak., died July 8, 1952. Dr. Halverson 
had practiced in Yankton for more than forty 
years. He had retired recently due to ill health. 
He was admitted to the AVMA in 1909. 

H. H. Hamlin (HAR ‘01), Canton, Conn.. 
died recently. Dr. Hamlin had been in general 
practice but had retired some time ago. 

William Hooton (MCK '08), 80, Danville. 
Ill., died July 2, 1952. Dr. Hooton was a gen 
eral practitioner. 

George H. Locke Lockeford, 


(CAL ‘9R), 
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Dr. Locke had been a 
He is survived by his 


Calit., died July 5, 1952. 
member of the AVMA. 
widow and two daughters. 

*J. A. McKitterick (KSC 
Summit, Mo., died Sept. 17, 1952. Dr. Mc- 
Kitterick was a general practitioner. He was a 
member of the Missouri and Kansas City Vet- 
erinary Medical Associations and of the AVMA. 

Chauncey E. Moorman (GR '17), 59, Denver, 
Colo., died July 29, 1952. Dr. Moorman was 
employed by the U. S. Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry. He had served with the Veterinary 
Corps during World War I. 

*Lester D. Nowell (STJ °15), 62, Humboldt, 
Tenn., died Aug. 16, 1952. Dr. Nowell was a 
member of the Veterinary Reserve Corps. He 
was a member of the Tennessee Veterinary 
Medical Association and was admitted to the 
AV MA in 1916. 

Paul Quilty (KCV '05), 78, Lake Charles, La., 
died recently. An obituary appears on page 508 
of this JouRNAL 

Charles E. Reed (IND ‘10), Dunkirk, Ind., 
died in August, 1952. Dr. Reed had practiced 
in Dunkirk for more than forty years. He spe- 
cialized in poultry practice. 

David F. Seed (GR '05), 80, Minot, N. Dak., 
died Aug. 10, 1952. A general practitioner, Dr. 
Seed had retired recently. He was for several 
years a member of the North Dakota State 
Livestock Sanitary Board 

*Russell L. Smith (IND ‘17), 58, Kentland, 
Ind., died Sept. 22, 1952. He practiced in Win- 
chester, Ind., a year before entering World 
War I as a lieutenant in the Veterinary Reserve 
After his discharge, he established a 
practice in Kentland where he was actively 
engaged until a few weeks before his death. 
Dr. Smith was a member of the Indiana and 
Northwestern (Ind.) Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciations and of the AVMA. He is survived by 
his widow and one daughter. 

W. Bruce Teller (COL °39), 35, Denver, 
Cole., died Aug. 3, 1952, from a cerebral hem- 
orrhage. Dr. Teller was a small animal prac- 
titioner. 

*F. A. Walters (MCK ’16), 68, Lemont, IIL. 
died June 10, 1952. Dr. Walters had practiced 
in Lemont for more than thirty-five years. He 
was a member of the Illinois Veterinary Med- 
ical Association and of the AVMA. 

*Hiram L. Winder (CVC '13), 65, Sheridan, 
Ill., died May 23, 1952. Dr. Winder was em- 
ployed by the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry. 
He was a member of the National Association 
of Federal Veterinarians and of the AVMA. 

Herman E. Zimmerman (KCV '08), 71, 
Kansas City, Kan., died Aug. 30, 1952, of a 
heart attack. Dr. Zimmerman was owner of 
the American Veterinary Laboratories and a 
former partner in the Standard Serum Com- 
pany for twenty years. He is survived by his 
widow, two sons, and a daughter. 
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Feed it for a week and see! 


NEW DRY-TYPE FOOD WITH 


...and you can recommend 
it without qualification! 


How often have you recommended 
a dry dog food and added hope- 
fully: ‘I’m pretty sure he’ll eat it’’? 

From now on, have no such res- 
ervations! You can recommend this 
new food—Swift’s PARD MEAL 
—with confidence that dogs will 
prefer it to any other meal-type 
food they’ve ever tasted, and will 
stay with it. Comparative feed- 
ing tests show a startling taste 


preference for this new product. 
It is packed with extra amounts 
of rich meat fat for super-energy, 


fuller nutrition. Contains Aureo- 
mycin to keep the dog “on feed’’, 
promote good appetite. 

Homogenized — cleaner, quicker 
to feed, won’t flake or powder. 
Available in 2 and 5 lb. cartons, 25 
and 50 lb. bags. 
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“Water-Proof” 


5 COMPARTMENT STALLS 
$179.90 


WATER-PROOF CONSTRUCTION 
HEAVILY GALVANIZED SHEETS 


NO EXTRA CHARGE! 


Bottoms are water- “proof trays turned up 
edges, heavily alu- 
minum painted. 1," angle iron frames. 
frames 1" Rips; proof mesh filler 
welded to frame. shee eavily galvanized. 


3. 3 upper stalls 24° x 24° 28°" 
2 lower stalls 36° x 36° x 28" dee 
Overall size: 6 wide x high 

Stalls Stand 6 In. off Floor. 


KENNEL 


The low cost will surprise you! 


Ford DOUBLE FRAME Panel Runs insure SAFETY 
for your dogs. Chain link fabric is rust resistant. 
cannot be spread: permanently locked by INNER 
BAR FRAME. NO TIE WIRES TO RUST. Clamp 
together. No bolt holes to match. Portable or 
permanent construction. 

Made in sizes to fit your requirements. 

4. 5. and 6 ft. heights. Lengths 2 to 

14 ft. panels. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES 
Kennel Runs — Pup Pens — Stalls and Cages 


FORD FENCE (O., Inc. 


6542 Westfield Boulevard 
INDIANAPOLIS 20, INDIANA 


(COMING MEETINGS 
p.m. in the Hotel Rodney, Wilmington, Del. 
Harold Roberts, Paper Mill Road, Newark 
R3, Del., secretary. 


New York City, Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion of, the first Wednesday of each month 
at the New York Academy of Sciences, 2 
East 63 St., New York City. C. R. Schroeder, 
Lederle Laboratories, Inc., Pearl River, N. Y., 
secretary. 

Northern New Jersey Veterinary Association, 
the fourth Tuesday evening from September 
through June, at the Casa Mana Restaurant, 
Cedar Lane, Teaneck, N. J. Robert R. Sho- 
mer, 1680 Teaneck Road, N. J., secretary. 

Northern San Joaquin Valley Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association, the fourth Wednesday of 
each month. Tom Hagan, Gen. Del., Escalon, 
Calif., secretary. 

Oklahoma County Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Wednesday of every month 
except July and August. W. C. Schilb, 4312 
N. W. 23rd St., Oklahoma City, Okla., secre- 
tary. 

Orange Belt Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Monday of each month. Clark 
Stillinger, 1742 E. Holt Ave., Pomona, Calif., 
secretary. 

Orange County Veterinary Medical Association, 
bi-monthly. Donald E. Lind, 2643 N. Main, 
Santa Ana, Calif., secretary. 

Peninsula Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Monday of each month. P. H. Hand, 
Box 1035, Millbrae, Calif., secretary. 

Piedmont Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Friday of each month at 7:00 p.m. in 
Mull’s Motel in Hickory, N. Car. C. N. Cope- 
land, Hickory, N. Car., secretary. 

Pima County (Arizona) Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the third Wednesday of each month, 
in Tucson. R. W. Adami, 2103 S. 6th Ave., 
Tucson, Ariz., resident secretary. 

Portland (Oregon) Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Tuesday of each month, in 
the Auditorium of the Upjohn Company. 
Robert L. Hawley, 1001 N. W. Fourteenth 
Ave., Portland, Ore., secretary. 

Redwood Empire Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the third Thursday of each month. John 
McChesney, 40 6th St. Petaluma, Calif, 
secretary. 

Roanoke-Tar (N. Car.) Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the first Friday of each month, time 
and place specified monthly. B. H. Brow, 
Weldon, N. Car., secretary. 

Sacramento Valley Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Wednesday of each month. 
S. M. Foster, 430 College, Woodland, Calif., 
secretary. 

Saginaw Valley Veterinary Medical Associa- 
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PRICES! 


Greater Convenience for Operating or Examination; 
Precision-Engineered for Lasting Service 


Professional's new and finer Veterinarian’s 
Table has outstanding features that assure greater 
convenience, sanitation and durability. It's 
made of the finest materials—with choice of 
porcelain enamel or stainless steel top. Extra 
flexibility and advantages recommend it as 
standard equipment for small animal hospitals 
and private establishments. 


Revolving, tilting top adjusts to most con- 
venient working level. Hydraulic raising and 
lowering mechanism has 12” movement . . 
Operated by foot pedal, it leaves hands free at 
all times. Scratch proof steel top is supported 
by heavy cast-iron spider web for added strength 
and rigidity. Heavy cast-iron base is finished in 
white porcelain enamel. 


Check These Extra Features 


Extra large working surface— 6). 22’. 


Sides of top equipped with tie rods and adjustable 
ties. Secure, quick and easy fastening of animal 
assured. Rods made of spring steel, chrome plated; 
adjustable ties of aluminum, highly polished. 
Top is free of sharp edges or obstructions. Possible 
injury to animals is positively eliminated. 

All advantages of the split or vertical top arrange- 
ment are combined with flat surface top. 

Special design permits operation with minimum 
strain on animal's stomach muscles while spaying. 


Acid-resisting tops are sanitary and easy to clean. 


Standard model 


(porcelain enamel top) .$234.75 
DeLuxe model 
270.00 


(stainless steel top) . . 


MANUFACTURERS OF SPECIALIZED PROFESSIONAL EQUIPMENT 


333 SOUTH PEORIA ~- CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
Recommended ond Sold by Leoding Jobbers 
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SPECIAL FORMULAE 


k/d—for Nephritic Conditions 
t/d—for Obesity Correction 
p/d—for Reproduction & Lactation 
i/d—for Intestinal Disorders 


Available only to 
Graduate Veterinarians 


Remarkable Results 
Reported by Leading 
Practitioners in All 


DOG DIET 

BULLETIN SERVICE 

Valuable information on Nutrition is contained in 
the Bulletin Service sent without charge to gradu- 
ates. For your copy write to address given below. 


HILL PACKING CO. | 


(COMING MEETINGS — continued from p. 32) 


tion, the last Wednesday of each month. 
H. W. Harper, Flint Health Department, 
Flint, Mich., secretary. 

San Diego County Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the fourth Tuesday of each month. 
Warren J. Dedrick, 904 S. Lemon, El Cajon, 
Calif., secretary. 

Santa Barbara-Ventura Counties Veterinary 
Medical Association, the second Friday of 
even months. Joe Ridgway, 1784 Thompson 
Blvd., Ventura, Calif., secretary. 

Southern California Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the third Wednesday of each month. 
R. W. Sprowl, 11756 San Vicente Bivd., Los 
Angeles 49, Calif., secretary. 


South Florida Veterinary Society, the third 
Tuesday of each month, at the Seven Seas 
Restaurant, Miami, Fla. E. A. Majilton, 
1093 N. E. 79th St., Miami, Fla., secretary. 

Tulsa Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month, in Director’s Parlor 
of the Brookside State Bank, Tulsa, Okla. 
John Carnes, Muskogee, Okla., secretary. 


Foreign Meetings 

Fifteenth International Veterinary Congress. 
Stockholm, Sweden, Aug. 9-15, 1953. Dr. L. 
de Blieck, Soestdijkseweg 113N., Bilthoven, 
Netherlands, secretary, Permanent Commit- 
tee. (U. S. Committee: Dr. W. A. Hagan, 
N. Y. State Veterinary College, Ithaca, N. Y., 
chairman; Dr. J. G. Hardenbergh, 600 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, IIl., secretary.) 


Dog Training Club to Aid 
National Dog Welfare Guild 


In order to aid in the current drive for funds to 
support the work of the National Dog Welfare 
Guild, official sponsors of National Dog Week, 
all proceeds of the ninth annual obedience 
(benched) trial of the First Dog Training Club of 
Northern New Jersey on November 15, at Tea- 
neck, N. J., were donated to that worthy non- 
profit organization devoted to the welfare of all 
dogs. 

It is hoped that this initial step made by this 
organization will be followed by other obedience 
and show-giving clubs. 

The First Dog Training Club of Northern New 
Jersey, one of the country’s oldest obedience clubs, 
had a record-breaking entry of 321 dogs at last 
year’s show and the entry was not disappointing 
this year. 
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Veterinarians handle up to 
30% more calls daily with... 


. 


< 
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Instant Contact En Route Saves Time, 
Increases Calls, Cuts “Dead” Mileage 


Now you can find extra hours every day 
using Motorola radio for contact with 
home or office. Start your daily rounds 
earlier . . . set up schedules en route. . . 
radio first-aid instructions to clients. . . 
and handle up to 30% more calls. No 
tests to pass, no technical skill needed, 
just push a button and you’re on the air! 

Expert Motorola engineers supervise 
the installing of your sets—and from 


i 


Communications & Electronics Division 
4545 Augusta Bivd, Chicago 51, Iilincis 


the start you get sure-action communi- 
cation with long-lasting reliability. 
Motorola guarantees superior perform- 
ance... obsolescence-proof design .. . 
time-tested durability. Write today for 
this prompt, friendly engineering service. 


Uni-Chenne! Mobile Radio. Secled-in 
selectivity eliminates 15 tuning adjust- 
ments forever. 
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STOCK — SERVICE — TRAILER 


PORTABLE 


OPERATING ROOM 
ON WHEELS 


FOR VETERINARIANS 


| TRAIL-A-VET is a highly speciolized trailer 
equipped to handle Livestock or act os Portable 


Operating Room 

Heavy duty shock resistant, 
parallel stanchions OPEN FULL WIDTH to ac- 
commodote long horned cattle or small calves. 


ond unique winch arronge- 
ment facilitates the raising and towering of 
trailer to engage or di 


of security. Towing is pre- 
vented until trailer securely fastened by means 
of safety release on wheel lock mechanism. 


full control by operotor at 
front. The rear of trailer is equipped with 
swinging ber and cable release. The bar is 
connected to winch on front by two heovy 
chains. This insures security of animal and 
eliminates kicking during operation. 
HANDLING the animal. Doors open from 
oth sides making animal accessible from every 
quarter, Will withstond severe abuse by heavy 
animol despite the fact TRAIL-A-VET weighs 
little more thon thousand pounds. 
handling or Operating Room 
on automotive (600 x 16) roller bearing wheels. 
Instrument and Medicine Tray. Write for 


cirevlor 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CARROLL IMPLEMENT & 


MANUFACTURING CORP. 
CARROLL, OHIO 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
Twenty-five words or less, $2.50; 8 cents 
for each additional word. Replies sent in 

care of the JOURNAL, 25 cents extra. 


Remittance must accompany order. 


Deadline for want ads 8th of month preceding 
date of issue. 


Names of classified advertisers using key let- 
ters can not be supplied. Address your reply 
to the key letters, c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA, 600 5S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 
Ill, and it will be transmitted to the advertiser. 


Wanted—Veterinarians 


WANTED © VETERINARIAN—to assist in a ‘a busy 
mixed practice. Good salary and possible future for 
a man who is willing to do the high caliber job a 
discriminating clientele demands, Recently built hos- 
pital with complete facilities for small and large ani- 
mal surgery. Address “Box Z 1," c/o JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 


VETERINARIAN WANTED— in a small animal 
hospital in Chicago. Must have small animal ex- 
perience and graduated from an AVMA-approved 
school, Good salary and apartment furnished. 
State salary expected and experience in first letter. 
Address “Box Z 22,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


WANTED—young enterprising veterinarian with 
California license, small animal practice in well- 
established veterinary hospital. Good salary and 
working conditions. Address Dr, F. H. Saunders 
336 E. Lafayette St., Stockton 3, Calif. 


The state of Indiana has expanded its program in 
Brucellosis control. There are several new positions 
for veterinarians to act as field supervisors. Starting 
salary $4,500 plus $7.20 per diem, and 6 cents 
mileage. Apply: Dr. James B. Henderson, Assistant 
State Veterinarian, State Board of Health Building, 
1330 W. Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED VETERINARIAN—for suburban Chi- 
cago small animal hospital. Excellent opportunity 
both from a financial and experience standpoint. 
Applications will be judged solely on medical 
ability and personality. Write Dr. Myron Bernstein, 
Glencoe Animal Hospital, Box 87, Glencoe, Ill. 


WANTED VETERINARIAN— interested in small 
animal practice in Connecticut. Good salary and 
possible future partnership. Apartment available. 
State qualifications and salary required in first letter. 
Address “Box B 3,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


WANTED—experienced veterinarian able to op- 
erate small animal hospital. Attractive salary and 
commission. Must have Maryland license. Small 
apartment available. Address “Box B 12,” c/o 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


(Continued on 38) 
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Chioresium chlorophyll 
a healing agent of proved effectiveness 


Chioresium 


Veterinary Ointment and Solution 


In cases of resistant healing, use water-soluble chlorophyll therapy ... proved in human medicine 
...now available to the veterinarian. In a wide range of wounds, ulcers, burns and dermatoses in 
large and small animals, CHLORESIUM VETERINARY OINTMENT and SOLUTION: ; be 


e accelerate healing 
e control secondary infection 
e relieve itching and discomfort 
e deodorize malodorous lesions 
e are nontoxic, bland and soothing 


In a controlled study! of 1372 induced wounds and burns, a 24.9 per cent reduction in healing time 
was noted in chlorophyll-treated animals when compared to controls. In a clinical study? of its 
veterinary uses, CHLORESIUM was termed “a solution to the problem of tissue repair, providing 
a nontoxic, nonirritating cell-stimulating agent combining deodorizing and therapeutic virtues.” 


| 
deodorize with Chloresium Veterinary Tablets | 


For effective control of mouth, breath and body odors, water-soluble 
chlorophyll destroys odors at their source within the body... provides 
control for pathologic as well as normal odors. 


‘ Chloresium Veterinary P roducts are supplied in the following sizes: 


OINTMENT oz. and 4 oz. tubes, 1 Ib. jars 
SOLUTION —2 oz. and 8 oz. bottles 
TABLETS — bottles of 100 


CHLORESIUM Veterinary Products are sold only to graduate veteri- 
narians—available through ethical veterinary distributors. 


VETERINARY DIVISION 1. Smith, L. W., and Livingston, A.E.: Am. J. Surg. 62 :358, 1943. 
2. Schaffer, J. D.: North Am. Vet. 3] 817, 1950, 


| 
Lyystan) company INC., MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 
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VITON-PLUS 


Nutritional supplement compounded 


for small animals. 


Valuable in all species for rapid replenishment of 
vitamins and minerals in debilitated animals. 


Containing in each pound: Vitamin A_ 120,000 units, 
Vitamin D 200,000 units, Thiamin 20 mg, Riboflavin 20 
mg, Niacin 110 mg, Pantothenic acid 10 mg, Choline 800 
mg, Folic acid 2.5 mg, Pyridoxine 1.2 mg, Vitamin C 200 
mg, Vitamin By: 120 mcg, Biotin, Vitamin E. 


especially 


2 teaspoonfuls daily per 25 pounds body weight is 
usually sufficient to provide minimum daily require- 
ments of trace minerals plus other minerals and 
vitamins. For puppies, kittens, fox pups and toy 
dogs—l% to teaspoonful daily is adequate. 


For kennel use, may be mixed 1 or 2 pounds with 
each 100 pounds of regular feed. 


65 doz 1 pound 
9.50 100 Ib. drum 


6.50 
. 35.00 


1 pound 
25 Ib. drum 


CURTS-FOLSE LABORATORIES 


Select Pharmaceuticals for the 
Veterinary Profession since 1918 


73 Central Avenue Kansas City, Kansas 


PORTABLE SPOT 
REFRIGERATION 
FOR MEDICAL USE 


THE 
WEW 


Available in Walnut, 
Blond Mahogany and 
White finishes 


IDEAL STORAGE 
FOR BACTERIOLOGICALS 
AND ANTIBIOTICS 
— 6, 12, 24, 32, 110, 220 volts 
any combination of any 


110 volts or 220 
AC or DC any cycle Tiny electric element 


Absorption principle Silent as the falling snow 
No moving parts Guaranteed — Warranted 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL DETAILS 

ine. 
P O Box 23? Northvale 7, N. J 
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(CLASSIFIED ADS continaed from p. 46) 


WANTED VETERINARIAN—hasic producer of 
feed fortification products seeks veterinarian in- 
terested in specializing in nutrition. Prefer man 
with large animal experience. Position involves 
developing new feed tormulas, formula counseling 
work and “trouble shooting” for feed manufacturers. 
Will work in close conjunction with sales depart- 
ment, which will involve considerable customer 
contact both in person and by correspondence. Public 
speaking ability will be an asset. Previous experience 
in nutrition is not a requisite as we will provide 
intensive training in this field. This is a splendid 
position in the Chicago headquarters of an old 
established company doing an international business. 
It offers a secure future with plenty of opportunity 
for progress. Write fully of your training and 
experience. Enclose recent snapshot, if convenient. 
Your confidence will be respected. Address “Box 
B 1,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Remittance must accompany order 


WANTED VETERINARIAN—to assist in a busy 
mixed practice. Good salary and future for man 
who is willing to do high caliber job. Recently 
built hospital with complete facilities for small and 
large aimmal surgery. Address “Box B 6,” c/o 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


(Continued on p. 40) 


Giant Holstein-Friesian Gives Blood to 
Save His Fellows 

“Big Bill,” a giant Holstein-Friesian steer at the 
biological farm of Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, 
Kansas City, Mo., has helped save the lives of 


thousands of cattle in every state and many foreign 
countries. Docile Big Bill, shown here with 
6-ft. Alva Wilson, laboratory technologist, has 
contributed more than 2,000,000 cc.—2,000 qt.—of 
his blood during the last seven years. Blood was 
processed by Jensen-Salsbery into lifesaving, ship- 
ping fever antiserum for use by veterinarians. Big 
Bill has been bled 262 separate times. 
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A dose of 100 grams of this tincture given in two 
liters of a savin infusion was once reported to 
be an effective emmenagogue for the expulsion 
of retained placenta in cattle. (Fleming, G.: Text- 
book of Veterinary Obstetrics, New York, W. R. 
Jenkins, 1892.) 


another product of ‘Upjohn 


for the veterinarian 


is the product of choice for the modern veterinar- 
ian. This new hormone, estradiol cyclopentylpro- 
pionate, enhances uterine tone and motility for 
the rapid and safe expulsion of the retained 
placenta. Its use for this purpose is detailed in 
a folder available to the veterinarian on request. 


* Trademark 


DEPARTMENT OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 


THE UPJOHN COMPANY KALAMATOO MICHIGAN 


amija’s uterine tincture... 

| | 
|| 
|| 
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(CLASSIFIED ADS 


OPPORTUNITY OFFERED—a semi-retired man- 
agement engineer is expanding his holdings in small 
animal hospitals, and offers an opportunity to a 
veterinarian who has had 3 to 5 years’ small anima! 
hospital experience, some of which should be in a 
lead doctor's position. He must be willing to work 
and follow the business and management rules now 
in force. (These are ethical and patterned after 
human hospital experience). For this he will be 
given a good percentage of the net profits plus, 
after proving himself, an opportunity to own a 
business. This opportunity is in Southern California ; 
a California license is necessary. (Examinations 
given in January). In reply give age, marital status, 
experience, recent bust photo, and average earnings 
tor the past two years. Do not reply unless you 
are willing to WORK toward owning a business of 
your own, Address “Box B 2,” c/o JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 


WANTED VETERINARIAN—as assistant in 
northern New England country practice, 80% large 
animals. Must be willing worker. Address ‘Box 
B 10," c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA 

WANTED ASSISTANT VETERINARIAN— mixed 
practice, mostly dairy cattle in Willamette Valley, 
Oregon. Attractive commission. Need help by first 
of year, if possible. Send particulars. Address “Box 
B 15,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


IMPROVED 7-CAGE DE LUXE DRAIN UNIT 
Also Available in Removable Tray Style. or 
Plain, Flat Floor Style 
Note new style Bar Doors — Heavier (4) rods 
— eliminates brace bar in center. Door frames, 
top and bottom, made of | inch tubes; water 
runs off instead of remaining on door frame. 

IMPROVED DOG DRYER WITH 
ENTIRELY TRANSPARENT DOORS 
Write for NEW cage booklet; also dryer folder 
The 1952 price list is now available 


Baltimore Wire & Iron Works 
514 N. Jasper Street Baltimore 1, Maryland 


continued from p. 38) 


Wanted—Practices 


WANTED TO BUY—good lucrative practice, 
predominantly small animal. Experienced, Can 
make large cash down payment if price is right. 
Address “Box Z 10,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


PRACTICE WANTED—Experienced California- 
licensed veterinarian desires to buy or lease active 
small animal hospital in California. Write full 
details in first reply. Address “Box B 9," c/o 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


(Continued on p. 46) 


Dr. Geyer, Manager, Columbus Branch, 
Jen-Sal Laboratories 

On Oct. 1, 1952, Dr. H. G. Geyer (OSU °36), 
Columbus, Ohio, became manager of the Colum- 
bus branch of the Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories. 
He comes w his new position from the Ohio De- 


Dr. H. G. Geyer 


partment of Agriculture, where he had been chief 
of the Division of Animal Industry for the past 
five years. Dr. Geyer, serving with the Armed 
Forces from 1940 to 1946, reéstabl’-hed his private 
practice, when separated from the service, at 
Grove City, Ohio, and practiced until late in 1947 
when he became associated with the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Dr. Geyer was married in 
1937 and has four children. He is active in the 
AVMA, the Ohio V.M.A. and the U. S. Livestock 
Sanitary Association. 
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with this antibiotic combination you can 
control a wide variety of bacterial infections— 
quickly...safely...economically 


schenley | 


in two potencies 


SYNCROBIN*® (1.0). A single-dose vial contains: 

- 300,000 units procaine penicillin G; 100,000 units potassium 
penicillin G; and 1 Gm. dihydrostreptomycin base as di- 
hydrostreptomycin sulfate. In single vials or cartons of 10, 
providing 1, 5, or 10 doses each. 


SYNCROBIN (0.5). A single-dose vial contains: 300,000 
units procaine penicillin G; 100,000 units potassium penicillin 
G; and 0.5 Gm. dihydrostreptomycin base as dihydro- 
streptomycin sulfate. In single vials or cartons of 10, 
providing | or 5 doses each. 


For udder instillation . . . PENICILLIN — DIHYDROSTREP- 
TOMYCIN OINTMENT VETERINARY SCHENLEY. Contains 
100,000 units potassium penicillin G and 100 mg. dihydro- 
streptomycin base as dihydrostreptomycin sulfate, in “ready 
to use” instillation tubes; cartons of 10. 


For additional information on these and other Schenley 
veterinary products, write to: 


SCHENLEY LABORATORIES, INC. 
CAWRENCEBURG, 
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impressive 
price 
reduction 


MASTICS 


The Original Udder Bougie 


for Mastitis Control 
HIGH POTENCY DOSAGE FORM 


containing 100,000 units of penicillin in 
each individually foil-wrapped bougie- 


25's 
100's 
NEW package of 500's 


With staphylococcic infection moving into No. | position as 
the causative factor in bovine mastitis, penicillin remains 
the most effective drug for prophylaxis and treatment. 

Now, with these new low prices for High Potency 
Mastics, you can help the farmers in your community by 
advising them to: 

© Treat the infected cow at drying-off for the highest 


percentage of cures in cases intractable during lacta- 
tion*, and for the least loss of milk. 

© Treat all four quarters in all cows going dry, to 
prevent flare-ups of dormant infections and guord 
against spreading to uninfected quarters. 

@ Administer 200,000 units of penicillin per quarter 
in divided doses *—one High Potency Mastic followed 
by a second Mastic 48 hours later —for increased pro- 
duction of better quality milk when the cow freshens. 
*Schaim, O. W., and Ormsbee, R. J. A.V. M.A, 
115.464 (Dec), ‘1949. 


MASTICS are advertised in farm and breed 
journals. Sold through the veterinary profession. 


M artin Laboratories 


WEST CHESTER, PENNA, 


Correspondence 


Sept. 30, 1952 


Editorial Department: 

I am sorry that I feel myself compelled to differ 
with Dr. Margaret Sloss . . . in the current (Octo- 
ber JOURNAL (p. 284) that the first two women 
veterinarians to graduate in the United States, 
graduated in 1910. 

I happen to know, because I was there, that at 
least one member of the fair sex graduated from 
McKillip Veterinary College in 1904. She was 
Dr. Mignon Nicholson, as I'm sure any class 
picture of that year’s McKillip class will show. 

This is probably not too important, except that 
I always like to see the records straight. It should 
not be very difficult to verify even though the 
lady has been dead these many years and the 
School no longer exists. 

Sincerely, 
s/C. H. Faukes, 
Resident Secretary. 


P. S. On reflection, I find myself a bit hazy as to 
the exact year. It may have been 1903. But there 
is no question but that it was 1904 or 1903. 


The following are answers to inquiries 
pertaining to the interpretation of the Code 
of Ethics which have been received by the 
AVMA and referred to the Committee on 
Ethics for reply. Since the problems cited 
may be of interest to others, the replies are 
being published. Dr. Haigler was chair- 
man of the Committee when the first in- 
quiry was received. Dr. Winkler is the 
present chairman.—ED. 


Is it ethical for a veterinarian to advertise in a 
telephone directory bis boarding facilities, if be 
does not use bis name but states bis telephone 
number? 


March 22, 1952 
Dear Doctor: 


Your letter regarding the propriety of a veter- 
inarian advertising boarding facilities under the 
heading of “kennels” in the classified telephone 
directory has been referred to the Committee on 
Ethics. 

Many veterinarians who operate dog and cat 
hospitals also board animals. This, we believe, is 
a man’s own business. Some veterinarians operate 
separate boarding kennels while others board pets 
in their hospitals. 

In the case you mentioned, a veterinarian who 


(Continued om p. 44) 
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Rx—tor sturdier, healthier spring calves 


— Fortify grain rations, all during gestation, with Via-D-Mineral Supplement. Provides 
64,000 USP units vitamin D: per lb., plus other vitamins, iodine, major and trace 


minerals — vitally necessary feeds too often deficient, in sufficient amounts, for full 
scale production and reproduction. Via-D-Mineral helps dams keep up their own 
strength and vigor, maintain milk flow, and build the fetuses for sturdy, healthy calves. 


— Add VpC RIB-AD (with its 104,320 


USP units vitamin A per bb., plus Calf Starter Formula 
other vitamins) during the dry period 200 Ibs. dehydrated alfalfa meal, 17% 
to supply potent, colostrum-rich milk 400 Ibs. cracked yellow corn 
to the new-born calf. 200 Ibs. crushed oats 
200 lbs. linseed meal 
— Feed dam’s milk for the first 3 700 lbs. soybean oil meal 
days, then offer this better calf 200 Ibs. wheat standard middlings 
starter, along with cow's or syn- 80 lbs. Via-D-Mineral Supplement 
thetic milk. 20 Ibs. salt 


Claims 100% Reproduction 2000 Ibs. 


A dairyman at Shelburne, Ontario, Canada, APPROXIMATE ANaLysis:Protein, 24.0%; fat, 3.5%; 
states he never could save more than 1 calf per fiber, 8.0%. 

year from his 12 cow herd until, on the advice 

of his veterinarian, he adopted Vitamineral’s — 
safer plan for sturdier calves. He says he has, ; 

this year, 12 of the healthiest spring calves in Write for detailed data on this veterinarian ap- 
the entire province. proved pre- and post-parturition calving plan. 


Vitamineral Products Co. (Since 1915) Peoria 3, Ill. 
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#+ QUICK AND SAFE * 


in treating Splints, 
Spavins, Curbs, Side- 
bones, Inflamed Ten- 
dons, Bursal Lame- 
ness, Etc. 
Single Bottle... . $2.00 
3and 1 free......5.00 
6 and 2 free...... 9.00 
12 and 4 free... .17.00 
24 and 4 free. . . .28.00 
Advantages of using ‘‘M.A.C.” 
Can be applied in a few seconds. 
Only one application in 24 hours. 
Does not irritate the skin. 
More prompt than blisters. 
More humane than firing. 
Write for Descriptive Price Sheet 
of Veterinary Dispensing Products. 
CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL CO. 
Hudson, N. Y. 


nde distinctive marking of these breeds: 
Boxer — postpaid $15.00 


LABORATORIES 


Lansing, Michigan 


(CORRESPONDENCE — co pntinued from p. 42) 
has an advertisement under the listing of “kennels” 
does not mention his hospital or his name, but 
uses his office telephone number. We do not be- 
lieve this can be construed as a violation of our 
Code of Ethics. On the other hand, it is not 
proper to use the doctor's name or name of his 
hospital in such a listing. To do so, would be 
advertising under a different listing. 
Sincerely yours, 
s/S. W. HAIGLER, Chairman, 
AVMA Committee on Ethics. 


Is it ethical for a veterinarian to operate a board- 
ing kennel in connection with bis hospital? 


Sept. 15, 1952 
Dear Doctor: 


I have the letter in which you inquire concern- 
ing the operation of a boarding kennel in connec- 
tion with your hospital. There is nothing in the 
Code that would conflict with the operation of a 
boarding kennel, but it does have something to 
say concerning advertising. 

I refer you to paragraph 12 of the Code in 
which it states, “It is . . . unethical [to advertise} 
any service within the scope of veterinary practice.” 

In paragraph 21 it is stated, “Display signs of 
reasonable size and dimensions on veterinary hos- 
pitals are not regarded as objectionable, provided 
they do not announce special services .. . 

The Cincinnati Veterinary Medical Association 
decided some time ago to eliminate all mention 
of boarding facilities from hospitals and telephone 
directories, and I think it was a splendid procedure 
to follow because it eliminates conflict with estab- 
lished boarding kennels that are run by the laity 
and makes for a better understanding and a closer 
coéperation between the two. 

In conclusion, let me suggest that, if you operate 
the boarding kennel, probably you will find that 
most of your boarding contacts will be made in 
your clinic and by phone inquiries. Thus, perhaps 
it is best to leave the advertisement of such things 
to the boarding kennels, the field where it belongs. 

Please feel free to call on this committee any 
time you desire. 

Sincerely, 
s/J. A. WINKLER, Chairman, 
AVMA Committee on Ethics. 


If 


If you can smile when all within you 
Is refusing with fatigue and strain; 
If you can answer telephone and door bells, 
While Junior cries with all his might and main; 
If you can keep the books, the practice build, 
Assist in surgery, yet enjoy your life; 
You are a member of that exclusive guild, 
Jill of all trades — the veterinarian’s wife! 


—The Maine Veterinarian 
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eA: Provides an accurate pattern against which to cut with knife or raze 
a ae we blade. Fits firmly, cannot move or slip when clamped inte position. 
oe eae Made of non-rusting, light, cast aluminum, highly polished. Lasts @ 
litetion with minimum “care. Simplicity ef design and construction 
eae reduces pessibility of breakage or mechanical 
Boston Terrier — postpaid $15.00 
Great Dane — postpaid $15.00 

Doberman — postpaid $15.00 \ 
et Set of above four — postpaid $50.00 a oa 
ae These patented “championship” forms are pat / A 

terned after markings of winners of top honors ~ 

Sh in show competition. Forms for other breeds 

es, made on special order. Sold te veterinarians |/ 

ently. Send check money order. 
MacALLAN 

Route No. 2, Box 420 
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Bind Your Copies 


of the 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN VETERINARY 


MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


and the 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF VETERINARY RESEARCH 


Jour. of the Am, Vet. Am, Jour. of Vet. 


Med. Assoc.: Research: 


$3.15 per volume 
In U. S. A. only 


The publishers have effected an arrangement with one of Amezica’s foremost 
hookbinders by which subscribers can have their journals economically bound. to 


the publisher's specifications. 


Your copies of the Jourvat of the Americar Veterinary Medical Association 
and the American Journal of Veterinary Research will be separately bound in the 
finest grade of washable huckram. with your name imprinted on the front cover. 
The color of the binding for the AVMA Journa is black, for the Research Journal. 


blue. Gold stamping. 


Ship journals parcel post. Bound volumes will be returned transportation 


prepaid. Full remittance must accompany order. 


Publisher’s Authorized Binding Service 


Creators of Distinctive Bindings Since 1895 


308 West Randolph Street Chicago 6, Mlinois 
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Notice to Contributors 
Journal of the AVMA 
and the 
American Journal of Veterinary 
Research 


Exclusive Publication—Articles submitted 
for publication are accepted with the under- 
standing that they are not submitted to other 
journals. 


Manuscripts.—Manuscripts must be type- 
written, double-spaced, and the original, not 
the carbon copy, submitted. One-inch mar- 

ins should be allowed on the sides, with 

in. at top and bottom. Articles should be 
concise and to the point. Short, simple sen- 
tences are clearer and more forceful than 
long, complex ones. Footnotes and bibliog- 
raphies also should be typed double space 
and should be prepared in the following 
style: name of author, title of article, name 
of periodical with volume, month (day of 
month, if weekly), and year. 


Illustrations.—Photographs should be fur- 
nished in glossy prints, and of a size that will 
fit into the Journals with a minimum of re- 
duction. Photomicrographs which cannot be 
reduced should be marked for cropping to 
l-column or 2-column width. Drawings 
should be made clearly and accurately in 
India ink on white paper. Figures appearin 
on —— or charts should be large enoug 
toa 


low for reduction necessary for the chart. 


or graph to fit on Journal pages. All illus- 
trations should bear the name of the author 
on the back. 


Tables.—Tables should be simple. Complex 
tables are not conducive to perusal. It is 
wiser to summarize complex material rather 
than to attempt to tabulate it. 


News.—Secretaries of associations and read- 
ers are requested to send us announcements 
of meetings and news items. 


Anonymous Letters.—Anonymous communi- 
cations, of whatever nature or purpose, to 
the JOURNAL or to the Association will 
not be published or referred for consideration 
to any Association official or committee. 
AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL 


ASSOCIATION 
600 So. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


(CLASSIFIED ADS — continued from p. 40) 


WANTED TO BUY OR LEASE—small animal 
hospital in Indiana, Ohio, or Michigan. Experienced. 
Write full details. Address “Box B 14,” c/o 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


PRACTICE WANTED—desire to buy or lease 
busy mixed practice in the northeast or will consider 
partnership. Am a married veteran and graduate of 
an eastern school. Address “Box B 16,” c/o JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


European veterinarian, graduated in Germany, 36 
years of age, married, 3 years of experience in this 
country looking for position as assistant in small or 
mixed animal practice. Address “Box B 4," c/o 
JourNaL of the AVMA. 


Wanted to Buy ; 

WANTED—good used set of equine dental instru- 
ments and speculum. Address “Box B 7,” JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


For Sale or Lease—Practices 
FOR SALE—due to death, veterinary hospital 
doing wonderful business. Other income with build- 
ing. Or veterinarian with Calif. license to work. 


Mrs. A. E. Joseph, 10523 Long Beach Blvd., Lynn- 
wood, Calif., tel. LOraine 6-8091. 


(Continued on p. 48) 


—Gaines Dog Research Center 


This striking study of a Basset Hound by Douglas Cole, 

Notre Dame University student, won for him the top 

prize of $250 in the noncamera club member classifi- 

cation of the Gaines Dog Research Center's 1952 
dog photo contest. 
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While poultrymen often think they can 
recognize cecal coccidiosis, they unques- 
tionably need your professional services 
to diagnose the various forms of intesti- 
nal coccidiosis, and acute fow! cholera. 

Difficult though the latter diagnoses 
may be, treatment can be simplified by 
using Sulfaquinoxaline. It is the one 
available product that prevents and con- 
trols coccidiosis outbreaks in chickens and 
turkeys caused by the seven most damaging 
species of coccidia. Furthermore, it also 
checks immediate mortality in acute 
fowl cholera. 


But What Type? 


Easily administered in water or feed, 
Sulfaquinoxaline is available in solutions, 
tablets, soluble powder, and premixes 
from your veterinary pharmaceutical 
manufacturer. 


Up-to-date, authoritative 


— facts on Coccidiosis Ther- 
Veterinary | apy are summarized in 
this booklet. It's yours for 
the asking. 


SULFAQUINOXALINE MERCK 


MERCK & CO., Inc. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


RAHWAY, NEW JERBEYV 


In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited — Montreal 
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TRACE- BL 
MINERAL 
* Farm animals thrive on salt. 
But they become still health- 
ier, bigger, more productive, 
more protitable, when fed 
STERLING Trace-Mineral 
BLUSALT. For it provides salt 
plus these vital trace minerals: 
@ COBALT —for better appetites - 
e better animal growth. 
IODINE — essential to thyroid 
gland and its secretion. 
MANGANESE helps prevent ste- 
rility, increases lactation. 
@ IRON — for healthy red blood... 
ry helps prevent anemia. 
COPPER — essential to convert iron 
into red blood cells. 
e ZINC — promotes better growth, 


longer life. 


e 
@ 
@ When You Give Farm Animals 
e 


An Easy, Inexpensive Way to 
6 Provide Essential Minerals. 


@ available in 100-Ib. bags, 
50-ib. Diocks, 4-Ib. liks. 
Sold by authorized deal- 

@ ers everywhere. Write 
for literature. 


@ INTERNATIONAL 

@ SALT COMPANY, 
INC. 

e Scranton, Pa. 


C.S.C. Veterinary Products Manager Named 


Mr. Donald A. Hoff has been appointed veter- 
inary products manager of C.S.C. Pharmaceuticals, 
a division of Commercial Solvents Corporation, 
according to an announcement by R. L. Rice, sales 
manager. 

Mr. Hoff's headquarters are at 105 S. 7th St., 
Terre Haute, Ind., to permit his working closely 
with Raymond C. Klussendorf, D.V.M., director 
of Veterinary Medical Services at the company’s 
Reseacch Center in Terre Haute. Dr. Klussendorf 
is in charge of coérdinating medical and clinical 
research. 


(CLASSIFIED ADS continued from p. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—to veterinarian with small 
animal experience capable of managing busy practice. 
New, fully equipped hospital in New York State. 
Owner being called into service. Address “Box 
X 10°, c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA 

FOR SALE OR LEASE—with option to buy. 
Southern California small animal hospital now at 
one man capacity. No real estate. Low price, lenient 
terms. Address “Box W 17,” c/o JouRNAL of the 
AVMA. 


FOR SALE—Well-established small animal prac- 
tice in one of the choice spots in central coastal 
California. Practice built on careful work. Is not 
recommended for an inexperienced man, but would 
be a pleasant practice for the right man. $15,000 
includes all equipment, normal operating inventory, 
and long lease on buildings. Address “Box B 5,” 
c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 

FOR SALE—fully equipped small animal practice 
in Texas. Large animal potential good. Excellent 
equipment. Nets $600 per month and will grow. 
Will sell at inventory which is $3000 cash — no 
real estate. Write for details. Address “Box B 8,” 
c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA 


Remittance must accompany order 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—beautiful new home and 
clinic. Mixed practice; expansion unlimited. Southern 
California resort town. Terms. Address “Box B 


Pitman-Moore Expansion Program 

In the expansion program of the Pitman-Moore 
Division of Allied Laboratories, Inc., are two new 
buildings near Zionsville, Ind. 

One of these is a new virus-research building, 
now being erected on the Pitman-Moore Research 
Farm, 2 miles south of Zionsville. - The other, 
believed to be the country’s largest installation for 
the production of dessicated or vacuum-dried bio- 
logical products, is located on the spacious grounds 
of the Pitman-Moore Biological Laboratories, 1; 
miles north of the research farm. 

The virus-research building is being erected as 
a result of the great advances recently made in 
the prevention and control of virus diseases, and 
the need for increased knowledge concerning them, 
such as hog cholera, swine erysipelas, infectious 
canine hepatitis, canine and feline distemper. 

The new building at the biological laboratories 
was erected for the production of Swivax, the 
recently introduced vacuum-dried, rabbit-origin, 
hog cholera vaccine. It was completed at a cost 
of $1 million. 
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Motorola's New Base Station 

Motorola's recently announced line of 450 ww 
470 Mc. two-way radio equipment has been com- 
plemented by the introduction of a ae con- 
trolled base station. 


The new base station is housed 
in a weather-proof cabinet. 


This newly released equipment is used as an 
automatic relay station to increase the area of 
operations of a base-to-mobile communications sys- 
tem or to extend the length of the signal path be- 
tween the end points of a point-to-point radio 
relay system. The equipment is also used when it 
is to be installed in a location some distance from 
the point of audio termination. Such a condition 
might be dictated by a high ambient noise level 
or poor signal propagation characteristics at the 
most convenient location. Proper location of re- 
ceiver and transmitter may increase the effective- 
ness of a system many times. 

The new base station is housed in a weather- 
proof cabinet suitable for pole mounting, the same 
cabinet successfully employed in conjunction with 
Motorola's 25-50 Mc. and 152-174 Mc. remotely 
controlled base station. 

The components of the new base station include 
the Sensicon receiver circuit, the Permakay Filter, 
Instantaneous Deviation Control, and the Capaci- 
tance Discriminator. 


CLINICAL 
WEAPON 


of the Highest Quality 


CHOLERA control always has 
n the veterinarian's greatest 
responsibility. The difference between 
profit and loss in the swine industry 
depends on his professional knowledge 
and skillful administration of depend- 
able biological products. That's why 
Grain Belt Supply Company directs 
every effort to supply him with only the 
finest quality Serum and Virus . . . 
product that has been proved by time 
and has achieved nearly 100°, effec- 
tiveness against the ravages 
cholera. We are proud of the part we 
have played in keeping the veterinarian 
on the winning side of the fight. Grain 
Belt Serum and Virus is a dependable 
ally of the veterinarian . . . a clinical 
weapon of the highest quality. 


SERUM 


@ POTENT 
@eErrective 


PROVE 
for the 


Grain Belt Supply Company 
$O. 33RD STREET, 
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HISTACOF 


An effective Antihistamine Cough 
Mixture with Expectorants 


EACH OUNCE CONTAINS: 
| Malleate 


1 Pint —$1.30 
1 Gallon—$8.50 


Availabie Thru Your Veterinory 
Supply Dealer Or Write Direct. 


ETHICAL 
VETERINARY 


34-28 31st STREET 


SUPPLY CO. tong isiand City 6, N.Y. 
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FOR SALE OR~ LEASE—with option to buy, 
modern, fully equipped small animal hospital located 
in fast growing community of Maryland. Address 
“Box B 13,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 

FOR SALE—small animal hospital in Cleveland. 
AAHA member. Excellent building; latest equipment ; 
120 cages. $50,000 down payment required. Dr. 
H. E. Jensen, 2168 S. Green Road, University Heights 
21, Ohio. J 

FOR SALE—growing practice in Richmond, Va. 
Phone or write Dr. J. J. Fielder, Route 11, About 
to be drafted ~ 

FOR SALE—60-40 large and small animal practice, 
irrigated desert area, California. Large animal most- 
ly beef (feeder) cattle. Sale includes home and 
small hospital. Reasonable. Terms. Address “Box 
B 18,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. oes. 

FOR SALE—established small animal hospital in 
New Jersey. Real estate optional, Excellent op- 
portunity for experienced veterinarian. $15,000 to 
handle. Address “Box B 19,"" c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Miscellaneous 


Antiseptic applicator fitting 40-cc. Shikles syringe 
for swabbing vaccination sight during hog cholera 
immunization. Patent pending. Price $10.61 F.O.B. 
Salem, S.D., Box 54. Additional wicks on request. 
Antiseptic of choice—Nordens Morgreen. Address 
Dr. L. R. McGregor, Salem, $.D. 


(Continued on p. $2) 


ELIMINATE 
RUMEN TRAN 


he practical—use A 


CONCENTRATE 
An easy, effective, natural way to fortify the rumen. 


Ru-Zyme is a stable source of preserved viable rumen 
bacteria and enzyme cultures (*) that seed the rumen 
and effectively establish proper rumen function. 


@ POTENCY—two billion pre- 
served viable anaerobic rumen 
bacteria per gram. 


@ PRICED FOR ROUTINE USE 
AND DISPENSING—Buy It By The 
Case from your veterinary distrib- 
vtor or write direct. 


@ RU-ZYME is packaged in safety 
sealed gloss jors—twelve 
grom jors per case. 


@ RU-ZYME is represented solely 
os notural dietary supplement. 


75- 


(*) U. S. Patents Pending 


RUMELK COMPANY -: Salem, Virginia 
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Promptly combats 
Pneumonia, Hemorrhagic Septicemia, Foot Rot 


1) Prompt therapeutic blood levels after parenteral administration. 
@ Effective blood levels for 24 hours after a single intravenous dose. 
& Antibacterial action equal to total concentration of both drugs. 
(4) Optimum drug concentration for intravenous administration. 


5) Marked decrease in acute and chronic toxicity. 


MERAM ETH. Sterile Solution is administered by intravenous or intraperitoneal 


injection. It may be administered also by intramammary infusion for treatment of mastitis. 


Supplied: No. 2324—250-ce. and 500-cc. rubber-capped bottles. 


Dispensed only by or on the prescription of a veterinarian. 


verenmary SHARP & DOHME sea. 


BRANCHES: Ationta, Baltimore, New York, Denver, Memphis, Los Angeles, Columbus, Boston, Chicago, Portiend, 
Sen Francisco, Kenses City, Dalles, St. Lovis. New Orleans, Minneapolis 
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(C LASSIFIED ADS continued from p. 48) 


MEDICAL FIELD OPERATING LAMPS, new . Fritz Volkmar, 1929 Irving Park Rd., Chicago 
portable, run on any current. Wilmot Castle and 13, Til, wishes to exchange his veterinary medical 
American Sterilizer. $25.00 FOB Orangeburg. Also bookplate (ex-/ibris) with that of other veteri- 
nylon rope. Ask for catalog. Sailors Surplus. narians. Correspondence invited. 

Orangeburg 19, N.Y. 

Bloodlines, pedigrees, whelping, canine genetics— Received Too Late to Classify 
get Judy's 3rd ed. Principles of Dog Breeding, $4. . 
Keep up on dogs through Dog World magazine, $3 WANTED VETERINARIAN—experienced in 
one yr. (5 yrs. $10). Judy Publishing Co., 3323 small animal practice. State full qualifications in 
Michigan Bivd., Chicago, Hl. first letter. Replies confidential, Dr. James E. 

Patterson, 3800 Grand River Ave., Detroit 8, Mich. 

FOR SALE—U niversal Field Master Portable X - 
ray, new, complete, only $465. Large sterilizers, Young veterinarian, ‘graduate of ~AVMA- approved 
electric, automatic, $30. Surgical Supply Service, school with seven years experience in small animal 
825 Walout St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. practice and military service exempt desires respon- 

— — — sible position with small animal hospital or with 

GIVE YOU R CAT PATIENTS A BREAK! Put commercial enterprise. Highest references. Not 
Cats magazine on your waiting room table. It will afraid of hard work. Address “Box B 17,” c/o 
help you, too, to keep up to date on what's happen- JOURNAL of the AVMA. 
ing to cats all over the United States and Canada. 


$5.50 for two years, $3.00 for one. CATS, 1144 Experienced, graduate veterinarian available for 
House Bldg., Pittsburgh 22. Pa. F F relief work while you are on your winter vacation. 


sntutiatindapieepetiiniaadahiiaane Licensed. Address ‘Box B 20,” c/o JouRNAL of 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION INSTRU MENTS the AVMA. 

Standard and custom-made essential equipment and Distributors or jobbers wanted for a well-estab- 
supplies. Sulfacitrate buffer tablets. Disposable lished veterinary supply line in upper New York 
plastic enseminating tubes, sterilized, $1.00 per pack- and New England Veterinary acquaintance and 
age of twenty. Address Breeder's Equipment Co., commercial experience important. Address “Box B 
Flourtown, Pa. 21,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


in “durst”’.... shows dramatic results 
in neuromuscular dysfunction in small animals 
free pod to excellent without undesirable side reactions." 


ppeless cases have responded amazingly to treatment with 
in. Acting as a cholinesterase inhibitor, Physotropin relieves 
p muscle spasm. It has been reported’ as being used successfully 
pwing conditions: rheumatoid arthritis, inflammation of spinal 
ebral and cervical disc injury, atrophy of muscles following 
is, ventricular dropsy, and as routine following fracture repairs, 
on for immediate results and in tablet form as a maintenance 
n the next case where it is applicable. 
A. and DeCamp, D., Vet. Med., November 1950. 2. Ibid. 
nine Salicylate 0.5 mg (1/120 gr. : Some 
Sulfate 0.15 mg (1/400 gr.) als. 


solution containing: 
tine S Phy 


S. F. DURST & CO., INC., 5317-21 N. 20, Pa. 


physotropin ‘ont 
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to start the new 


year right with 


BOOKKEEPING SYSTEM 


You too, can be ready to start the new year right with a HISTACOUNT, Bookkeep- 
ing System. Keep the complete financial facts about your practice up-to-date, orderly 
and readily available for years to come. Yes, with a HISTACOUNTs Bookkeeping System 
you'll know, at a glance, what you earned, collected and spent for any day, week, month 
or year. It’s easy to keep—no bookkeeping knowledge is needed. And what's more, 
the HISTACOUNTs Bookkeeping System takes only 4 few minutes each day and costs 
less than 2¢ a day! 

So, start the year right and do as tens of thousands of doctors 
do—use the Histacount Bookkeeping System. There's a Regular 
Edition for average or large practices and a Limited Practice Edition 
for doctors who see less than 90 patients a week. You can examine 
the Histacount Bookkeeping System at leading supply houses, or order 
direct from us. Our unconditional, money-back guarantee assures your 
complete satisfaction. Just check your preference below and mail the 
coupon today! 

CHOOSE FROM TWO STYLES The Regular Edition is available in two 
styles: Loose-Leaf bound and permanent Plastic bound. The Limited 
Practice Edition is Plastic bound only. 


REGULAR EDITION $7.25 LIMITED PRACTICE EDITION $4.50 

ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 

1 _ Professional Printing Company, Inc. 
Broo 


202-208 Tillary Screet yn 1, N.Y. 
PROFESSIONAL See Please send the Histacour:t System checked below: 
PRINTING COMPANY, INC. OC Regular Edition @ $7.25 


Loose-Leaf Plastic-Bound 
© Limited Practice Edition $4.50 
0 Remittance enclosed ©) Send C.0.D. 
©) Send more complete details 8-2-2 | 


America’s Largest Printers to the Professions 
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AUTOMATIC HEAT CONTROL 
CALF DEHORNER 


Electric dehorning with the new Sun- 
beam Stewart Calf Dehorner is fast, 

safe and certain. Dehorning can 

done any time of be Only a few 

minutes are required forthe entire job. t 

No loss of blood—no open flesh 

wound—no bad after effects. Dehorn- 

er has automatic control for steady > ss 

high heat for dehorning or soldering. Becomes heavy-duty selder- 
Cool, easy-grip handle. Complete ing iron when soldering tip is 
with heavy duty soldering tip. $14.95. attached. 


Write for information about Sunbeam Stewart Dehorner and animal clipping equipment 


GUNDEAM CORPORATION (formerly chicogo Flexible Shott Company) 
5600 W. Roosevelt Rd., Dept. 47, Chicago 50, Illinois 


ABSTRACTS OF VETERINARY SCIENCE 


A Specially Assembled Sectional Edition of 
BIOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 


How do you keep up to date on the veterinary science literature? Did you know 
that Biological Abstracts provides a complete summary of this and related fields 
in a specially assembled, low-priced sectional edition? 


Section F — Abstracts of Animal Production and Veterinary Science — brin 
together under one cover all the important contributions of interest to you in 
Veterinary Medicine, Animal Husbandry, Dairy Husbandry, Dairy Bacteriology, 
Nutrition, and Biochemistry. It is specially designed to fit your needs. 


The low subscription price of Section F ($6.50: Foreign, $7.00) is possible be- 
cause this is a cooperative undertaking. However, our production costs have more 
than doubled during the past few years and we urgently need more subscriptions 
if we are to maintain a complete coverage and keep our prices at their present low 
levels. 


BIOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
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JOURNAL OF 
PARASITOLOGY 


Official Organ of American Society 
of Parasitologists 
A medium for the publication of papers on Ani- 
mal Parasites (Protozoa, Helminthes, Arthropoda). 


It also publishes the program and abstracts for 
the annual meeting of the American Society of 
Parasitologists in a Supplement. 


Regular numbers appear in February, April, June, 
August, October and December. 


Subscription price, $7.50 the year (Foreign, $7.75). 


HORACE W. STUNKARD 
CHAIRMAN, EprroriIAL COMMITTEE 


Journal of Parasitology 


New York University, University Heights, 
New York 53, N. Y. 


The AVMA Will Pay 25 
Cents Plus Postage for 
Each Copy of the 
Following: 

@ JOURNAL OF THE AVMA— 
Jan., July, Aug., Sept., Oct., 
1951 and Feb., Aug., 1952 

@ AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
VETERINARY RESEARCH— 
April, 1950, April, 1951 


AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
600 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


X-RAY 


 ANIMAGRAPH 


US. PA. OFF. 
Us, Par. 525,708 1943 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


FLUOROSCOPY ( jon pictures 
RADIOGRAPHY ro 
THERAPY (for skin treatment) 

PORTABLE (large animals outside) 


The only complete x-ray machine 
designed from the ground up for the 
exclusive use of the veterinarian. 


‘ BETTER GRADE 
SMALL ANIMAL HOSPITALS 
INSTALL 
; CAMPBELL X-RAY CORP 
110 St., Boston 15, Mass. 
a Kindly send me descriptive information, 
inel and terms, op the 
Campbell X-Ray Animagraph. 
MAKE SURE THE X-RAY MACHINE YOU BUY REFLECTS Prices and 
SOME THOUGHT OF THE Terms. 
Don’t moke the mistake of purchasing @ medical outfit Use This 
designed for use on the human body. Coupon. (City and State) 
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For Effective control of Mastitis . 


Vetricin's unique dis- 
penser provides the 
graduate veterinarian 
an instrument possess- 
ing the following 
salient features: 


1. A rigid barrel (c) 
which eliminates the 
possibility of expelling 
the medicont prior to 
the teat tube’s entry 
into the teat orifice. 


2. The plunger (a) ac- 
tion delivers the dose 
direct to the cistern 
through the streak ca- 
nal, necessitating only 
a minimum of teat 
stripping or massaging. 
3. The absence of 
sharp edges and the 
pliability of the teat 
tube (d) precludes any 
possibility of damage 
to the teat orifice or 
streok canal. 


4. A superior dispens- 
ing instrument which is 
filled under aseptic con- 
ditions and which fur- 
ther retains sterility 
due to its three-point 
seal cap (e) and stop- 
per (b). 


Each VETRICIN dispenser of 

5 ¢.c. contains 300,000 units of 
crystalline procaine penicillin-G 
and 100 mg. dihydrostrepto- 
mycin base as dihydro- 
streptomycin sulfate in a non- 


irritating peanut oil vehicle 


with 3% w/v aluminum- 
monostearate. 


The action of the two antibiotics 
combined is much greater than 
the sum of their separate 
actions: VETRICIN’S suspension 
in a low viscosity and extremely 
fluid peanut oil insures maxi- 


mum dispersion throughout 


the cistern area. 


Kindly watch for the announce- 
ment of additional Imperial 
dispensing items which will be 
introduced in the near future. 


m er ria * Sales to Graduate Veterinarians Only. 


IMPERIAL LABORATORIES 
747 BARRIS DRIVE 
FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 
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Ist Lieutenant 
Lloyd Burke 
HE RED KOREAN strongpoint 


e 

U S.Army had stalled our attack; Lieutenant 
; Burke saw that a breakthrough must be 
Medal of Honor made. Rallying 35 men, he crept close to 
the enemy bunkers. He laid down a 
grenade barrage. Then he ran forward 
to an exposed knoll and opened a one- 
man pitched battle. He turned a light 
machine gun into the Red position. He 
caught live enemy grenades in mid-air 
and threw them back. Once he killed 
three men with his pistol. Before staset 
Lieutenant Burke and 35 men had de- 

feated 300. The lieutenant says: 
“Every day, men who fought in Korea 
are coming home. They're finding jobs— 
partly because they and you and I own 
nearly 50 billion dollars’ worth of U.S. 
Defense Bonds. For Bond savings— 
which protect our families financially— 
are also building a great backlog of 
national prosperity. Reason enough for 
investing in Bonds—don't you agree?” 


* * 


Now E Bonds earn more! 1) All Series E 
Bonds bought after May 1, 1952 average 3% 
interest, compounded semiannually! Interest 
now starts after 6 months and is higher in the 
early years. 2) All maturing E Bonds auto- 
matically go on earning after maturity—and 
at the new higher interest! Today, start invest- 
ing in better-paying Series E Bonds through 
the Payroll Savings Plan where you work! Or 
inquire at any Federal Reserve Bank or 
Branch about the Treasury’s brand-new Bonds, 
Series H, J, and K. 


Peace is for the strong! For peace and prosperity 
save with U.S. Defense Bonds! 


The U.S. Covernment does not pay for this advertisement. lt is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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FOR THE TREATMENT 
OF DIARRHEA IN 
LARGE AND SMALL ANIMALS 


A smooth emulsion containing 
balanced amounts of Sulfabenzamide, 
Sulfathiazole, Kaolin, and 

Aluminum hydroxide gel in pectin base. 
Calf scours and diarrhea in foals, 


lambs, pigs, dogs and cats may be con- 
trolled with this well-known product. 
SKOURSUL may be administered by cap- 
sule, as a drench, or may be 

given with a spoon. 


Supplied in: Pints, Gallons or 
Ctn. Doz. 8 oz. bottles. 


™ 


Haver- Latoratortes 


Kansas City, Missour 
COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE FOR THE GRADUATE VETERINARIAN 
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Protect your clients against shipping fever losses 


* with Jen-Sal Anti-Corynebacterium-Pasteurella Serum 


Doctor, immunization with Jen-Sal anti- 
serum will give your clients quick protec- 
tion against loss from hemorrhagic septi- 
cemia and pulmonary edema of transit 
cattle and sheep. 

Sterile and crystal-clear, Jen-Sal C.P. anti- 
serum is derived from mature steers. fully 
hyperimmunized against select strains of 
bovine origin Pasteurellae and Coryne- 
bacteria. 


As companion product. use Jen-Sal Coryne- 
bacterium-Pasteurella Bacterin either two 


(HOMOLOGOUS) 


weeks prior to shipping or as a follow-up 
for the antiserum. 


Jen-Sat C. P. Antiserum is supplied in 
250 cc. vials (Code: Corer). Jen-Sat C.P. 
BacTerIN is supplied in 60 ce.. 12 dose 
vials (Code: PuLMo) ; and 250 cc., 50 dose 
vials (Code: Putsac). Ample stocks avail- 
able now from your Jen-Sal branch or 
distributor, 


JeNseN-SALSBERY Laporartortes, INC. 
Kansas City 10, Missouri 
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